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PREFA CE. 


attempt has been made in the present work to 
give, within a short compass, the most : important 
results obtained from the decipherment of inscriptions, 
from numismatics, and from the labours of oriental 
scholars generall3', in India as well as in Europe. An 
endeavour has been made to construct a political history 
of the Hindu Period from the time of Buddha’s birth to 
that of Muhammad Ghori’s conquest, and in the Muham- 
madan period, to give a history of the various kingdoms, 
which arose out of the ruins of the Pathdn empire and 
which really initiated that policy of toleration and 
sympathy with the Hindu population which, in the 
hands of Akbar, brought such an accession of strength 
to the Mughal empire. The period intervening between 
the fall of the Mughal empire and the rise of the British 
Power has been called the period of Hindu Revival, 
and a whole book has been devoted to its history. This 
book contains the history not only of the Mdrh^ttds 
but also of the Sikhs and the Gurkhds. The small space 
to which the author has been obliged to limit himself, 
has not admitted '^of his giving the details of Jat and 
Rdjput history. 
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PREFACE. 


A short history of this nature^ to be useful, ought to 
be written in English. The difficulty of writing in a 
foreign language long deterred the author from under- 
taking it ; and he is not sure that it would have been 
undertaken at all, if he had not been so fortunate as to 
receive the kind help of that accomplished English 
writer, Mr. James W. Furrell, the distinguished Editor 
of the Calcutta Review, in the execution of this part ’of 
his work. 

No one is more sensible than the author himself of 
the numerous shortcomings of his work. Some of these 
shortcomings are inseparable from a historical construc- 
tion like the present, and for the others the author alone 
is responsible. 


NOTE ON TRANSLITERATION. 

Sir William Hunter’s admirable system of transliteration 
of Indian names has been adopted in the present work, with 
this exception that the palatal “S” (*t) has been represented 
by “S”, In such Geographical names as Calcutta, Allahabad, 
Bombay &c., the spelling of w'hich may be said to have 
acquired a historic fixity, no alteration has been made. 
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SCHOul 

HISTORY OF INDIA. 


INTRODUCTION. 

THE VEDIC AGE. 


CHAPTER I. 

The Vedas. 

There is no connefted history of Ancient India. Hindu 
Materials for sages have left but few records of contempo- 
the history of An- rary events. Much historical information 
cient n la. may, however, be gathered from a careful 

study of Indian literature, which is of vast extent and goes 
back to remote antiquity. Of this literature, the most ancient 
works are the Vedas. These are four in number, namely, the 
Rigveda, Yajurveda, Sdmaveda, and Atharvaveda ; each Veda 
containing one Samhitd and many Brdhmanas. The Rigveda 
Samhiti contains much valuable information about the ancient 
Hindus, and European scholars regard it as the earliest great 
national work of the Aryans in India. The historian of India 
has, therefore, to treat of the Rigveda Samhiti in the very 
beginning of his work. 
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THE RIGVEDA. 


The Rigveda. 


The Rigveda contains more than a thousand sttkias, or 
hymns, associated with the names of various 
Rishis (seers), or sages and pronounced in 
honour of various Devatds, or deities, (literally, objefts of praise). 
The Hindus believe that the sfcktas were not composed by 
the Rishis, but were revealed to them in virtue of their super- 
natural power. The Rigveda makes mention of Agni (fire), 
Indra (strength), Saviti (the sun), V^yu (air), Varuna (the sky), 
the Asvins (the divine physicians), the Marufs (storms), and 
various other deities, of whom Agni, V^yu, and Savita are the 
chief. 

The Rigveda speaks of various Rishis, such as Valishtha, 
The Rishis Visvamitra, Vdmdeva, Atri, Agastya, Grit- 

samada, of the family of Bhrigu, Kanva, 
Jamadagni, and others. The eight Rishis from whom the 
Brahmans claim to trace their descent, are to be found among 
the persons to whom the sitkias of the Rigveda are said 
to have been revealed. 

It is difficult to ascertain when the Rigveda was com- 
piled, Some think that it was compiled 
fiT^ecTa^^ of the between 2780 and 1820 B. C. ; but the 
most recent theory on the sub] eft is 
that the period of Vedic civilisation e.vtended from about 
4500 to 2500 B. C., and it would not be far wrong if the col- 
leftion of hymns, which has come down to the present 
day, was put down to the second half of this period. This 
refers to the compilction of the Rigveda; the composition 
of the various hymns, therefore, must be of much greater 
antiquity. 

The rivers mentioned in the Rigveda mostly belong to Afghini- 
Its Geography sth 4 n and the Punjab or their vicinity. It 
speaks of seven rivers colleftively as the 
Saptasindhu. The name of the first of these is the Sindhum^ti, 
and that of the last the Sarasvatf. The Sindhumati is the 
modern Indus ; the Sarasvatf has disappeared in the sands of 
the deserts of Rijputdna. 
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The Rishis were constantly engaged in hostilities with a 

The dark to be the aborigines 

aborigines. the land, and their prayers for victory 

over these enemies are still extant in the 
Rigveda. It is supposed that the aborigines who did not 
submit to the Rishis, are represented by the wild tribes of the 
hills and forests of the present day, while those who submitted 
are now represented by the lowest ranks of Hindu society, 
the Sudras and Antyajas. 

The Rishis called themselves and their followers A'ryya. 

The words Br&hman, Kshairiya, VaiSyafiXii. 
Or^nizatiom are rarely met with in the Rigveda, 
from which many have concluded that the 
caste sj^'stem was not well established, when the hymns of the 
Rigveda were composed. Mention is made in the Rigveda 
of various powerful chiefs, who often advanced beyond the 
limits of the Punjab and made war on people living on the 
Sarayd (the Gogra) and even in the Magadha (South Behar). 

The Rishis sometimes used animal food. They sacrificed 
horses, sheep, and goats. They prepared a drink by mixing milk 
with the juice of a certain creeper called so7na, which had 
intoxicating properties ; and they offered libations of the 
sovia juice to their Devaids. Their boats often descended 
the Indus to the sea. They used chariots drawn by horses. 
They wore bright ornaments of gold and silver. They prayed 
to their gods for a progeny of brave and hardy warriors. 

The Rigveda is written in various metres. The majority 
of the verses used to be chanted or sung. 
Other Vedas. , These songs were known as sdmas, and 

a colleftion of these sdmas is known as the S^maveda Samhit^. 
The Yajurveda is written in prose and verse. The verses are 
mostly taken from the Rigveda, and the prose sentences contain 
direftions for the performance of sacrifices. The Atharvaveda is 
also written in prose and verse. It also contains a few sdmas. 
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THE BRAHMANAS. 


CHAPTER II. 
The Brahmanas. 


The Br^hmanas. 


Besides these Samhit^s, there are the Br^hmanas included. 

under the name of the Vedas and regarded 
as a part of the revealed literature. They 
are written in prose and are like commentaries on the Vedas,, 
though not commentaries in the modern sense of the word, 
explaining a work from the beginning to the end. The Brdhmanas, 
wTitten in a less ancient language, explain the details of various - 
sacrifices from their very commencement to the end, discuss 
why a particular article is wanted, why a particular libation is . 
offered, why a particular hymn is uttered, what the meaning of 
the hymn is, and treat of other cognate matters. While discussing 
these and similar topics, the ancient Rishis have made mention- 
of various events, contemporarjf as well as ancient, from which 
much valuable historical information may be gathered. 

From these works we come to learn that the Aryans ad- 
vanced from the banks of the Sarasvati to ■ 
Kurukshetra (Karn^l), Panchala (Rohil- 
khund), Matsya (Jaypur), Surasena (Ma- 
thura), Ki§i (Benares), Kosala (Oudh), Magadha (South Behar),, 
Videha (North Behar), and even to Kalinga, or the territory 
bordering on the Bay of Bengal, where they established their 
colonies, their influence, and their sovereignty. But they 
had not as yet advanced to the south of the Vindhyas, and their 
influence was confined between those mountains and the 
Himalayas. 

Sacrifices were performed with great pomp,and various classes 
Vedic classifica- priests were employed in their celebra- 
tion of the Brah- tion. Sometimes these sacrifices took a long 
time to perform and required the services, 
of many priests. Those who read the hymns of the Rigvedawere 
called the ATtJ/ri' priests. The}" studied the Rigveda, and, with 
their descendants, were known as Brihmans. Those who- 

loudly chanted the S^maveda were known as W/gfi/ri’ priests. 
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Thefour Castes. 


They studied the Simaveda and became Shmavedi Brahmans. 
Those who performed other offices in connexion with the 
sacrifice, were known as Adhvaryu priests. They studied the 
Yajurveda and were known as Yajurvedi Brahmans. The 
-A-tharvaveda was studied only by a limited number of Brahmans, 

■ who were known as Atharvaved'i Brahmans. Besides these, 
''there were Brahmans who studied two, three and sometimes 

• even four Vedas, and were known as Dvivedi, Trivedi, and 

■ Chaturvedi Brahmans, respeftively. Even to the present day, the 
Brahmans are classed as the Rigvedi, Sdniavedi, Yajurvedi, and 
Alhxrvavedi. The words Duve, Tewari, and Chauve are mere 

. Hindi corruptions of the names Trivedi and Chaturvedi. 

Those amongst the A.ryans who were engaged in sacrifices 
became Brahmans. Those who were en- 
gaged in war were known as Kshatriyas, 

• while the rest of the Aryan population went by the name of 
Vis, or Vaisyas, that is me7t. The conquered dark population 

! became the.,Sudras. The country between the Sarasvati and the 
Drishadvati was regarded by the Aryans in India as a region of 
‘the greatest sanftity, and many think that these four castes were 
fully organised there. As the new community advanced, the 
countries inhabited by it came to be regarded as sacred countries. 

The country between the Drishadvati and 
the Sarasvati was regarded as the holiest and 
was called the Brahmivartta. The Brahmarshides, consisting of 
Kurukshetra, Panchila, Surasena, and Matsya, was next in 
. holiness. The Madhyades, lying between the Sarasvati and the 
confluence of the Ganges and the Jumna, occupied the third 
place. The A'fyydvartta, bounded on the north by the Himi- 
<layas, on the south by the Vindhyas, and on the east and west 
< by the ocean, occupied the fourth place. All other countries 
'■ besides these were looked upon as Mlechchhadegas, or ‘impure 

• countries.' In .the Brahmanas of the various Vedas, the.inhabi- 
‘tants of the Punjab and Sindh are often mentioned as a 
-degenerate race. 


Where formed. 



CHAPTER III. 


The KalpasCtras. 

Besides the Samhitis and Brihmanas, there are certain other 
treatises entitled Kalpastiiras, which are 
e a pas tras. regarded as portions of the Vedas, but 

not as revealed. Their authorship is attributed to the Rishts. 
In order to ascertain under what circumstances these Kalpa- 
sutras were composed, it is necessary first to understand 
the origin of the various Sdkhas (branches) of the different 
Vedas. As the Brahmans migrated to different countries, 
after the compilation of the Samhitis and the revelation of the ■ 
Br^hmanas, opinions began to vary as regards the reading, 
pronunciation, and interpretation of the Vedas ; the farther 
they wandered from their original home, the more marked became 
the differences of opinion, while the mode of performing sacri- 
fices also varied greatly. The distinftion of the Sdkhas had its 
origin in these differences of opinion. Many Sdkhas had distinft 
Brihmanas, and almost all had different Kalpasuiras. Different 
Sdkhds prevailed in different countries. The religious, social, 
and domestic polity of the Hindus is fully explained in these - 
Suiras. 

From these Sutras we learn that the Aryans had already 
crossed the Vindhya mountains, and es- - 
iif the"south"'^^ tablished their supremacy not only in the • 

Deccan, but ' also in Southern India. . 
Monarchy was the prevailing form of government. The Brah- 
mans were the advisers of the kings in matters relating to - 
religion and government. The caste system prevailed in 
every part of India, and many mixed castes had sprung up. The:- 
proportion of the .^lidras and mixed castes in a com>- 
munity increased according to the distance of the country- 
inhabited by it from the original home of the Hindus on the- 
Sarasvatt. 
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The Sanny^sls. 


The Suiras speak of the four stages of a Brihman’s life. 
The four stages namely, Brahmacharyya, the student life ; 

Brahman's Gdrhasihya, the householder’s life; 

Bdnaprastha, the life of a recluse in the 
forest ; and Fati, the mendicant life. Even in so remote an 
age, some Brahmans used to enter upon a mendicant life from 
childhood, .\bout a thousand years before the Christian 
era, the Rishi Gautama, one of the writers of the Sufras, laid 
down special rules for the guidance of mendicants. The 
following were the five principal duties of a mendicant as laid 
down in this Rishi’s work : — (i) not to 
destroy life ; (3) not to steal ; (3) not to lead 
an incontinent life ; (4) not to tell a lie ; and (5) not to drink 
intoxicating liquors. The ancients thought that these five duties 
could not be striftly observed by a householder, so the Rishi 
Gautama reserved them for the Sa7inydsis, or mendicants. 

When the Sdtras were written, the Hindus had already made 
considerable progress in Geometry and Astronomy. Their 
knowledge of the science of Grammar has not yet been sur- 
passed in any par^of the world. About this time, the found- 
ation of Metaphysics was laid in the Upanishads, which were 
treatises on philosophical subjeds ; works on the sciences of 
Medicine and War began to be composed ; 
Scfe^nce^''^ language of the Vedas, after various 

phonetic changes, took the form of modern 
Sanskrit ; and Panini’s inimitable grammar and the great epic of 
the Mahibh^rata were composed. Another great epic, the 
R^miyana, is said to have also been written during this period. 
It was the first composition, in a dialeft and metre differing 
widely from those of the Vedas. It is for this reason that the 
poet of the R 4 mdyana is regarded as the first poet ; but many^ 
of the events which are referred to in the R^miyana and the 
Mah^bharata, can be traced to the Vedas and the Brihmanas. 
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the BUDDHISTS AND JAINAS. 


that changes in the bed of the river Ganges brought about, 
t e estruftion of Hastin^pur, and that, consequently, the Kurus, 
removed their capital to Kaus^mbf, the modern Kos^m, on the 
Jumna, thirty miles to the west of Allahabad. 


After the fall of 


the Kuru emp|re, the Ikshv&us of Kogala, 
became the paramount power in Northern 
India. They were supplanted in their turn 
hy the descendants of §i§un£ga ofMagadha. 
Subsequently to the establishment of the Aryan settlement 
on the banks of the Sarasvatf, very little is 
known of the Punjab, the original home of the 
Rtshis of the Rigveda. But we are told in the 
countries that the Egyptian god, Osiris, 


Ikshvakus and 
Sisun^gas. 


Foreign inva- 
sions of the Pun- 
jab. 

histories of western 


the Egj'ptian Pharaoh (king), Rameses, and the Assyrian queen 
Semiramis, invaded the Punjab. These may not be fafts ; but 
it is certain that in the sixth century B. C., Darius, king of 
Persia, conquered a great portion of Western India. It is said 
that nearly a third of his revenue was derived from his Indian 
provinces and that it was paid in gold. 


CHAPTER II. 

The Buddhists and Jainas. 

The Brdhman is regarded as the only religious teacher among 
the Hindus. In the Siitra works, the Hindus are enjoined by 
ithe Rishis to look upon the Brahmans as terrestrial divinities. 
;But from these Suiras, again, we come to learn that there were 
imany Kshatriyas, as well as Vaisyas, who devoted themselves from' 
'Chilhood to study and meditation, and that these often had many 
followers to whom they imparted spiritual instruction. Thus, 
rgradually, there grew up amongst the Hindus two distina classes 
of teachers, who often disagreed in the very fundamental doftrihes 
•of their faith. In the religious works of the Jainas, Buddhists, 
^and even of Plindus, mention is often made of religious teachers. 
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JO BUODHA. 

of various denominations, who renounced, the world and lived’ 
on alms. These were known by the general name, Fah', or 
Sannydu. Their number was the largest in places near the- 
Himalayas, in the northern part of Kosala. The Naimisharanya 
of the Hindus, where the Rishis used to perform their sacrifices, 
was situated in this part of the country, and 
many are of opinion that the first great. 
Hindu thinker, Kapila, was born here. In 
the sixth century, B. C., various religious sefts were formed 
here. Of these, six are mentioned in Buddhist works. Two 
sefts, one at Sravastf, the modern Set, in Oudh, and the other 
at Vaisalf, the modern Bestfr, in North Behar, came into 
existence in Buddha’s time. One is named the Ajfvaka, and 
the other the Nirgrantha, or Jaina. 

Of the Sanny^sf teachers, Gautama Buddha was pre-eminently 
the greatest. Born in 557 B. C., he lived 
for eighty years. He obtained “the highest 
knowledge” at the. age of thirty-seven, and devoted the rest of 
his life to the propagation of his religion in Magadha and in 
Kosala. He died in the year 477 B. C., and the Buddhist era 
dates from his death. Kapilavastu, his birthplace, Bodh Gya, 
where he obtained the highest knowledge, Varinasf, where he 
“turned the wheel of law” ( first began to preach ), and 
Kugfnagara, where he obtained Nirvana (emancipation from 
all human passions) are regarded as great places of pilgrimage 
by his followers. He was the son of Suddhodana, a prince 
belonging to the great Ikshvdku family. His mother also was 
a princess. But he renounced the rich inheritance of a king- 
dom for the sake of spiritual advancement. Prasenajit, the 
Ikshvaku king of Kosala, and .\jitasatru, the king of Magadha, 
having embraced his faith, a large number of disciples ' from 
among their subjefts flocked round him. 

His religion is mainly based on the principles of the Hindu. 

religion. He knew, from personal experi- 
ence, that severe austerities injured the 
health of both body and mind ; and therefore he prohibited 


His religion. 
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IL 


such austerities. For this reason the Brahmans derided him as 
a sensualist, devoted merely to pleasure. But he taught his 
disciples to follow a middle course ; that is, he prohibited 
severe austerities on the one hand, and pleasures and amuse- 
ments on the other. Buddha’s greatest credit lay in the faft 
that he, for the first time in the history of the world, organised 
on a grand scale those manastic orders, which in various forms 
exercised so marvellous an influence for all subsequent ages 
both upon Europe and Asia. The Rishi Gautama, long before 
Buddha, had enjoined five special duties on ascetics. Buddha, 
made these obligatory on all his followers, and added five 
severer rules for his monks, — viz., (i) not to eat at forbidden 
times ; (2) not to dance, sing, or aft in a play ; (3) not to use- 
garlands, scents, unguents, or ornaments ; (4) not to use a high 
or broad bed ; and (5) not to acquire or receive gold or silver. 

It has been already stated that it was considered difficult for- 
a householder to observe the five duties enjoined by the Rishi 
Gautama. But Buddha, without softening their rigour in the- 
least, obliged householders to observe them. There was one 
provision, however, in his system, namely, the doftrine of the- 
middle path, (that is, of avoiding extremes,) that enabled them 
to discharge such hard obligations. 

The Jainas agree with the Buddhists in the matter of the 
five duties of laymen and the ten duties of 
The Jaina religion. . ]jy|- they often fall into extremes.. 

If a fire is kindled, there is an apprehension of insefts falling 
into it ; and, therefore, many a Jaina lives in darkness at night. 
Some Jainas cover their faces when they stir out, to prevent- 
inseas from falling into their mouths and so losing their life. 
But happily the majority of the Jainas allow themselves great, 
liberty in these matters. 

Mahavfra, the founder of the Jaina religion, was a con- 


temporary of Buddha. .Neither of these- 
two great men left any writings of his- 
own. After the death of Buddha, five 
hundred aged monks are said to have assembled at the- 


The Buddhist 
Sacred Books. 
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'Saptapamf cave in Rajagriha, the Kshatriya capital 
-of I^Iagadha. This was the first SangUt, or Council of the 
Buddhists, and the sayings of Buddha were chanted at this 
-assembly. The Buddhist Scriptures were divided into three 
parts. The philosophical writings were named Ahhidharma ; 
the rules and regulations for the conduft of Bhtkshus, or 
Buddhist monks, Vmaya ; and the beautiful parables by which 
Buddha attrafted the multitude, Snlras. Each part was called 
a P 'itaka, or basket, and so the Buddhist Scriptures went by the 
name of Tripiiaka, or “the three baskets.” 

Mah^vi'ra had died one hundred and fifty-five years before 
Chandra Gupta, the founder of the Maurya 
dynasty, ascended the throne, that is, in 
467 B. C. The Jaina Scriptures were col- 
lefted together during Chandra Gupta’s reign under the name 
of the Purvis. These are now lost, but. they were replaced 
by another colleftion entitled the Angas, in a more modern 
language, about 500 A. D. In the same reign, Bhadrabihu, 
a great monk, on account of a severe famine in Magadba, led a 
vast number of Jaina monks to the Karnata country. In the first 
century of the Christian era, two sefts were formed amongst 
the Jainas, named Sveldmbaras, who wore white garments, 
and JDigambaras, who went about naked. These two sefts are 
still to be found in India. 


CHAPTER III. 

The Nanda Family. 

During the reign of the Sisundga family, the Kshatriyas from 
Pdtaliputra Videha often invaded Magadha, and the king 

of that country was consequently obliged 
to ereft a strong fort at the confluence of the Ganges and 
the .?ona, or Hiranj'av^ha, the Erannoboas of the Greeks.- 
Buddha is said to have prophesied that the fort would be the 
nucleus of a great citj', a prophecy that was literally fulfilled. 



Alexander’s invasion. 


The Sudra king's of Magadha made it their capital, probably 
because they found Rajagriha, the ancient capital, very incon- 
, venient, owing to the strength of the Kshatriya element there ; 
and thus Pdtaliputra, as this fort was named, became the chief 
city, not only of Magadha, but of all India. 

The founder of the Siidra dynasty was Nanda. He is said 

The Nandas. extirpated the Kshatriya race. He • 

had eight children, and the dynasty ruled 
for about one hundred years. 

During the reign of the last of the Nanda kings, in the year 
327 B. C. Alexander the Great, king of 
^nvSon^'' ^ Macedon, invaded India. The Kshatriyas ■ 

of the Punjab, after having expelled the - 
Persian conquerors, had established their supremacy in that 
country. The king of Taxila submitted to Alexander, but a . 
king belonging to the Puru family made a vigorous, though 
vain, resistance. When brought before Alexander as a captive 
he was asked how he desired to be treated. The king answered 
haughtily ; “Like a king.” Pleased with this answer, the mighty • 
conqueror not only restored him to his kingdom, but extended 
its boundaries by adding other conquered countries to it. 
Alexander remained one year in the Punjab and advanced 
up to the Sutlej. He had to fight hard with the tribes of 
the Malavas and Kshaudrakas, the Greek Malii and Oxydrakie,. 
and, in the war with the former, he was on the point of losing 
his life. He was anxious to conquer the Prachl (the Greek Prasii) 
that is, the eastern kingdom, or Magadha ; but his soldiers 
refused to undergo further fatigue and hardship in a foreign 
country, and clamoured to return to their homes ; and Alexander 
was accordingly Obliged to retrace his steps. During his 
stay in the Punjab, he had built a powerful flotilla, on board 
of which he despatched a portion of his army, while, vith the 
other portion, he crossed the great desert of Baluchisthan. His 
fleet, in its voyage down the Indus, through the Arabian Sea. 
and the Persian Gulf, is said to have discovered many new 
countries for the Greeks. 



THE MAURYA DYNASTY. 


CHAPTER IV. 


The Maitrya Dynasty. 

While Ale.xander %vas in the Punjab, Chandra Gupta was 
with him for some time, and learnt the Greek 
Chandra Gupta. warfare, and thus laid the founda- 

tion of his future greatness. But he soon offended the great 
conqueror by his haughtiness and was expelled from the Greek 
camp. On the departure of Alexander, Chandra Gupta pro- 
ceeded to P^taliputra, and, with the assistance of the Brahman 
Ch£nakya, afterwards his minister, succeeded in overthrowing the 
Nanda dynasty and making himself master of the whole of 
Northern India. He was formally crowned in 312 B. C., five 
years after he came to power. The name of Chandra Gupta’s 
mother was Mura, and accordingly the dynasty which he 
founded was kno wn as the Maurya dynasty. 

Alexander died in 323 B. C. and his vast empire was par- 
celled out by his generals, after a considerable period of anarchy 
during svhich Chandra Gupta succeeded in annexing the whole 
of the Punjab to his empire. Seleucus, one of Alexander's 

generals, founded in B. C. 312, a new Greek 
Seleucus. fa > J ' 

kingdom, with Babylonia for its capital. 

After establishing peace in Persia and other eastern provinces 
Seleucus made a persevering attempt to regain Ale.xander’s" 
Indian conquests, but he was repeatedly defeated by Chandra 
Gupta, and was at last obliged to sue for peace. From this time 
forward the Mauryas and the Seleucidae remained at peace. A 
Greek ambassador, named Megasthenes, was deputed by Seleu- 
cus to report on the manners and customs of the Indians and 
their political and social condition. Megasthenes lived for five 
years at the court of Chandra Gupta and wrote his great work 
on India, which is now lost, but from which subsequent writers 
derived much information about the country. 

Chandra Gupta reigned for 24 years and was succeeded by 

Bindus^ra ^'^^'^s^ra, who reigned for 28 years. 

Bindusira had three sons, — Sushfma, A§oka, 


Bindus^ra. 
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■and Vit^goka. Sushfma and ASoka were so turbulent that 
the king, afting under the advice of his ministers, sent 
•Sushima as governor to Taxila, and A^oka to Ujjayini, in order 
to keep them away from the court. Subsequently he sent 
ASoka to Taxila and brought Sushima to Pataliputra. While 
at Taxila, Asoka contracted a great liking for Antiochus, a 
Greek king. He was always friendly to the Greeks who are 
■known in his inscriptions as Yona or “lonians,” and were 
■subsequently knowm in India as Yavanas. 

Sushima soon quarrelled with Radha Gupta, the prime 
Asoka minister of his father, and R£dha Gupta 

contrived to send Sushima away to Taxila 
and bripg Agoka to Pataliputra. About this time, B. C. 264, 
Bindusdra died, and Rddha Gupta placed Adoka on the throne ; 
and, in order to secure A§oka’s safety, he destroyed every scion 
of the royal family — lopped off the tallest trees in the royal 
garden, — as the Buddhist historian has graphically put it. 
ASoka’s brother, VitASoka, saved himself by adopting a 
monastic life in the city of Paundravardhan in Bengal, but even 
there he w'as not safe. 


CHAPTER V. 

ASoka. 

'On ascending the throne of Magadha, Agoka’s first object was 
to extend his empire. He was the undoubted 
■War in Kalinga. A ryyavartta, or Northern India, while 

his nephetv reigned over the whole of Guzerat, with his capital 
at Girinagar, the modern Girnar in Prabhdsa (Kdthiawar). 
But ASoka was ambitious of making further conquests. He 
-accordingly invaded the Kalingas, or the countries bordering 
on the Bay of Bengal, and succeeded in conquering them 
after a . protraded and obstinate war extending over three 
years. The Kalingas were already, to a great extent, civilised 
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'before their annexation to the Magadha empire ; and their kings- 
ivere favourably disposed towards the Buddhists. They used’ 
to construfl viharas, or monasteries, for the accommodation o£' 
Buddhist monks, by improving natural caves in mountains ; and. 
they dug tanks and wells for their use, and improved their 
condition in various ways. 

The sufferings entailed by the ivar, in which several hundreds- ’ 
Asoka’s Conver- thousands of men are said to have been' 
sion to Buddh- killed, wrought a wonderful change in the 
character of Asoka. He, who on account of 
the ferocity of his nature was known as Chandasoka, began from 
this time to be regarded as Dharmasoka (Asoka “the pious”). His 
inscriptions breathe a spirit of righteousness which exhorts adraira- • 
tion. But Asoka was not yet a Buddhist. It was late in life that 
he became a convert to Buddhism, and his or preceptor was 
Upagupta, a noted name in the history of the Buddhist religion. 

He was anxious to propagate his new faith, and with that 
object, he called a great Council of Buddhist. 
Spread of Buddh- Elders at Pataliputra. This Council class!- 
fied the Buddhist religious literature 
and reduced it to writing. Asoka’s veneration for the Buddhist 
faith "was so profound that he induced those very dear to him, 
lilahendra, his son, and Sanghamitri, his daughter, to em- 
brace a monastic lite,and sent them to Ceylon to preach Buddhism 
there. He also sent Bhikshus (Buddhist mendicants) to preach 
the same religion in every country then known to the people of 
Magadha, Kasmir, Gandhara ( Afghanisthan), Mahisha (countries - 
bordering on the Godavari), Yanavasi (Maisur), Apardntaka (tho 
Konkan and Malabar), Yonadesa (Greek countries), Hima- 
vanta (Tibet), and Subarnabhumi (Lower Burma) received, 
their first Bhikshus from king • Asoka ; and among these 
Bhikshus there were some Bactrain Greeks. The important -works 
of Asoka's reign were the propagation of Buddhism and the 
establishment of hospitals for men and animals. His inscriptions- 
are to be found scattered all over northern India on rocks ■ 
and on stone pillars. He ascended the throne in 260 B. C. and. 
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died in 223 B. C. His vast empire enjoyed profound peaqe 
during his long reign ; and he lived on good terms with the 
Icings of the Deccan and Southern India. Many Greek kings 
were his friends, and his preachers made their way even to the 
Indo-Chinese Peninsula. It was during his reign, however, 
that the seeds of the future disasters of India were sown in 
Bactria, where in 256 B. C., Diodotus established an independent 
Greek kingdom on the ruins of that founded by Seleucus. 


CHAPTER VI. 

The Greeks in India. 

The Bactrian kingdom founded by Diodotus did not last 
long. Rude nomad hordes from Central 
poured in upon it from the western 
boundary of China and compelled the 
Bactrians to seek shelter in India and Afghinisthin, where 
these fugitives founded various kingdoms, great and small, on 
the ruins of the empire of Asoka. Menander, the Greek king 
of Sakala in the Punjab, advanced, in 141 B. C., as far as the 
city of Siketa in Ayodhy^, but had to retrace his steps on 
account of the stubborn resistance he met with from Pushpa- 
mitra, the general of the last Maurya king, Vrihadratha. The 
Greek kingdoms in India lasted for two hundred years after 
this event ; for, coins of a Greek king of the Punjab named 
Gondopherus are dated the fiftieth year of the Christian era.^ 
He appears to have been a Christian, as some early Christian 
emblems figure prominently on his coins. 

The intercourse between the Greeks and the Indians sub- 
sisted for four centuries, from Alexander 
Th^ir influence Qreat to Gondopherus. The Greeks 

’ used to come to India, but the Indians rare- 

ly went beyond their own territories. The Greeks who visited 
India; did not belong to the celebrated cities of Greece, but 
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were inhabitants of border kingdoms like Bactria-, and were 
barbarized, to a great extent, by their constant intercourse with 
the Barbarians. The people of India freely acknowledge 
their obligations to the Yavanas in the science of Astronomy. 
It is said that the Indians owe the. arts of architefture and 
sculpture to the same source. But this does not appear to he 
true, as the Greek and Indian styles differ greatly. The faft 
is that the Indians and the Greeks were the two; great nations 
of the ancient world, and each was likely to borrow from the 
other whenever there was intimate intercourse between them. 
The Indians certainly got new ideas from the Greeks in- 
matters relating to science and art, in which the Greeks 
excelled. The Greeks, too, obtained much light from 
the Hindus in religion and philosophy, in which the Indians 
then held, as they still do, a high position. This is evident 
•from the conversation which king . Menander held with 
Nigasena, a Buddhist reformer, and which forms the subjeft 
qf. an extensive Pili work entitled Milinda-prama, or the 
questions of Menander. Menander’s questions relate to 
pirvana, which N^gasena expounds to him. The work is still 
.extant in Ceylon. 


CHAPTER VH. 


The Mitra, KAnva, and Andhra Dynasties. 


The result of the wars between Menander and Pushpamitra 

Pushpamitra expelled the former 

from Central India. Pushpamitra then 
attempted to restore the Magadha empire to its ^fisTme glory. 


He invaded Vidarbha, and made the river VaradA the boundar)-- 
between it and MAlava. But the temptarion to aggrandise his 
own family at the e.xpense of the Mauryas became too strong 
for him to resist, and he dethroned Vrihiadratha, and placed 
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his '.Sony Agnimitra, on the throne of Magadha in 181 B. C., 
himself remaining satisfied with the title of Sendpaii 

• (General). The family thus founded is known in history as 

• the Mitras, or Sungas. Patanjali, the great commentator on 
Pinini, flourished during Pushpamitra’s reign. 


The K^nVas. 


borne of the kings of this dynasty were very powerful. 

'The Mitras. They are said to have transferred their 
capital from P^taliputra to .(Vidis^, the 
modern Vils^. But in course of time thej' lost their prestige, and 
minister, Vasudev, reduced the king to a mere 
puppet and became supreme in the Sunga empire, in B. C. 
The family founded by Vasudev is known as the Kanva 
family. The K^nvas do not appear to have 
done away with the family of their masters ; 
for there are statements in the Pur^nas that the Andhra kings 
of Tailanga annexed not only the kingdom of the Kinvas, but 
• also what yet remained to the once powerful Sunga dynasty. 
There were twenty-four kings in the Andhra dynasty. The 
Andhra empire had two other important 
cities besides the capital, Dhanakataka, in 
the eastern Mirhittd country. One of these was Pratisthdn, 
or Paithana, described by Pliny as a great giHporium of com- 
merce in the second century A. D. The Andhras began to 
reign some time before 71 B. C., when they destroyed the 
northern empire of the Sungas ; and their rule lasted till 
218 A. D. The cradle of the Andhra empire was the eastern 
country. It was One of the latest Aryan acquisitions 
and was the birthpls.ce of Apastamba, a writer of the Sutras, 
who is said to have flourished in the fifth centur}^ B. C. In 
the first and second centuries of the_Christian era, when north- 


The Andhras. 


western India was overrun by barbarian ifcrdes from Central 
Asia, the Andhras susfafhed the reputation of the Indian 
nation. Nearly the whole of civilised India was included in 
their 'empire. The Andhra kings of Southern India were 
Buddhists, and the remains of their • religious architefturexare 
still to be found in various places in the Deccan. ■ 
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Some scholars are of opinion that the Kshatriyas of Milava 
never acknowledged the supremacy of 
theAndhras, but, as a sign of indepen- 
dence, started a local era from 56 B. C.,. 
entitled Malavasihilyabda,OT the era of the constitution of 
the Kshatriyas of Milava. In the sixth century a great king of 
Ujj^ayint imperialisedvit under the mame of Vikramasamvat, 
r and from that time it obtained currency all over India, 


The Indo-Scythians and Greeks seem to have held sway in 


Political condi- 
tion of India. 


western and central India, about the be- 
ginning of the Christian era. The Greeks 
advanced as far as Kausambf, thirty miles 


to the west of Allahabad. The Andhras ruled in the Deccan 


and the greater part of A'r3’ydvartta. The Pallavas ruled in 
Southern India, with K^ncht for their capital. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


The Scythian Empire in India. 


Central Asia was known to the Indians under the name of ■ 


The Scythians. 


Sakadv/pa. The Greeks called it Scythia. 
Powerful 'nomad hordes from this vast 


region often poured in upon the civilised countries of western 
Europe and southern Asia, and destroyed their civilisation,* In. 
the second centurj- B. C., one of these hordes destroyed the 
Greek kingdom of Baftria and compelled the Greeks to seek 
shelter in India. The Scythians followed close upon them, 
and gradually occupied Kabul, Kandahar, Peshawar, Kdsmfr, , 
and the Punjab. The}- even advanced as far as Mathuri and . 
ihe Marhatti c'ountiy. 


KANISHKA. 
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TCanishka was the greatest prince among the Scythian rulers 

Kanishka. ascended the throne in the 

year 78 A. D. at Purushapur, the modern 
Peshawar, which was his capital ; and an era known as the Saka 
-era dates from his accession. The Scythians and Greeks were in 
those days the best astronomers ; and, because they accepted the 
new era, it soon obtained a much wider currency than the 
other Indian eras. Many Hindu kings established their own 

The Saka Era. disappeared, and 

it appears strange that an era started by a 
Scythian barbarian should still be in undisputed currency. The 
empire of Kanishka was of vast extent, and probably stretched 
from the Vindhyas to the Altai mountains. 
The religion professed by the Scythians is 
not known, but Kanishka himself was a 
Buddhist. He called together the last and greatest Buddhist 
Council, or Sangiti, which settled the creed of Northern 
Buddhism, or the Mahdydna (High path) school. The 
Northern Buddhist works are written in Sanskrit, and they make 
a nearer approach to Brahmanism than those of the Southern 
Buddhist, or the Htnayana (Low Path) school. The preachers 
of Northern Buddhism converted China, Tartary, Tibet, and 
other northern countries of Asia. 

Kanishka was succeeded by Huvishka, and Huvishka by 
Bazdeo (Vasudev). The dynasty reigned for 
ntshka^^ 1 90 years. In their coins they described 

themselves as devaputras, or sons of celestial 


beings. The or Viceroys, of Mathuriand Maha- 

rashtra were their dependants. The first Kshatrapa of 
'Maharashtra was Nahapina, who established his capital at 
Junaif (Jfrna-nagar). He attempted to further the interests of 
Buddhists and Brdhmans alike, but a branch of the Andhra 
.dynasty, defeated him and destroyed his power. Chastana, 
another Kshatrapa, conquered Ujjayinf and Guzerat. He and 
.Lis son were reduced to great straits by the Andhra king, 
Pulum^yi V^gishthfputra. The peo^e of Guzerat elected his 
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grandson, Rudradima, as their king. He was a powerful ruler 
and succeeded in keeping the Andhras at a distance from 
his country. With two more kings the family of Chastana 
came to an end. - ■ 


CHAPTER IX. 


The Gupta Empire. 

A DARK period intervenes between the destrudlion of the 
Indo-Scythian and the establishment of the Gupta empire. 
All that is known of this period is that the Chedis were very 
powerful on the banks of the Narmadi; that in the fifth 
century A.D. they were fighting with the powerful Chil.fikya 
kings of the Deccan, and that they started an era, which 
commenced from 249 A.D., and is known t 
e I ra. Chedi samvat. Their capital was the 

celebrated hill fort of Kalanjara. 

The accession of the Gupta dynasty to power is the greatest 
event of the fourth centurj' of the Christian 
The Guptas. Guptas appear to have been 

generals of some Scythian king against whom Gupta, the 
founder of the family, led a successful rebellion, 

His capital was Kusumapur. Firmly established there, he ■ 

The Gupta Era extend his power in all direftions. 

His son, Ghatotkach, followed his example, . 
and, during a long and prosperous reign, - greatly a^ded to his- 
dominions. Chandra Gupta, the grandson, of Gupta, assum- 
ed the title of Mahdrdjddhirdja (supreme king of great kings). 
He married Kum^radev/, the daughter of thekingof Nepal, who 
belonged to the Solar dynasty. Chandra Gupta. was proud, of' 
his conneftion with such a noble family, and he is said to have 
introduced in India the local era of Nepal, , started, by 
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Sinha in 319 A. D. This era is known as the Gupta. Era. The: 
establishment of a new era of their own is an indication of the, 
complete severance of the Guptas from their over-lords, the. 
Scythians, whose era was then current. 

Samudra Gupta, the son of Chandra Gupta, was a very power-; 

Samudra Gupta, There is a posthumous inscriptioa 

of this king on an iron pillar at Allahabad,! 
which records the extent of his dominions. He is said to have 
conquered and restored to their position the kings of Dakshina 
Kosala (Gondw^ni), Kerala (Malabar coast), K4nchf, and 
other southern countries, and to have conquered all the kings 
of Aryyivartta and annexed their dominions to his empire. 
The kings of East Bengal, Nepal, Kimrup, and other border 
countries, as well as those of Mdlava and KhdndeS, ac- 
knowledged his supremacy ; and the Devaputras and other Scy- 
thians submitted to him. Since the time of the Mauryas, no 
empire had been so extensive in India. Chandra Gupta ,11., the 
son of Samudra Gupta, ascended the throne towards the end of 
the fourth century and reigned for twenty years. 


During the reign of Skanda Gupta, the grandson of Samudra' 
Gupta, the Hunas began to pour in upon ' 


The Hdna 
invasion. 


India from their desert home in Central 
Asia. They soon overran the Punjab and ' 


the neighbouring countries, and fell upon the Gupta empire. ■ 
Skanda Gupta made great efforts to check their advance, 
but they came in like swarms of locusts and utterly destroyed 
the Gupta empire. The last mention of Skanda Gupta is' 


dated 468 A. D; 

The Guptas were worshippers of Vishnu, and the image; 

of Laksmf figures on their coins. They 
G upta Civilisation, great patrons of learning, and from this 


period Sanskrit began to be extensively used in aU the transac- 
tions of life, in place of various dialefts of Prakrit (the verna- 
culars of the period). Their capital was Kusumapur, which 
some think is the same as Pataliputra; while others identify it ^ 
with Eanauj'; but no Gupta remains have been found in' 
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Yasodharma- 

dev. 


crossed the- eastern boundary of M£lava. Toraman’s son, 
Wlihlrakula. Mihirakula, too, was a great conqueror, and 

the people of India trembled at the very 
mention of his name. He is mentioned even in the history of 
K^Smfr. But Mihirakula was checked in his vidorious career 
by the rising genius of Yasodharmadev, 
the king of Ujjayini, in M^lava. M^lava 
was a dependency of the Guptas, though it 
■ appears not to have been annexed to their empire, but to 
have been ruled by a feudatory. On the conquest of the 
country by Toriman, anarchy prevailed for some time till 
Yasodharmadev drove Mihirakula away from Milava. It was 
now a life and death struggle for the Hiinas. If they were not 
able to check the rising power of Yasodharma, they must be 
prepared to leave India. A desperate war ensued. The last battle 
was (fought at Korur, between Multan and Luni in the year 
533 A. D., and in it the Hdnas were utterly defeated. In one of 
the inscriptions of Yasodharmadev, the extent of his empire 
is given. It was bounded on the north by the Himalayas ; on 
the south by the Eastern Ghdts; on the east by the Brahmaputra ; 

^ and on the west by the Arabian Sea. It 

IS empire. empire included some 

countries which the Guptas, and even the Hunas, had failed to 
conquer, and Mihirakula himself acknowledged the suzerainty 
of Yasodharma. It is probable that the Chedi kingdom of 
Kalanjara was absorbed in his dominions. 

Oriental scholars have come to the conclusion that Yaso- 
dharmadev is the same as the great Vikramdditya of Indian 
legends. One of the titles of Vikramaditya was Sakdri, or the 
enemy of the Scythians, and Yasodharmadev expelled from 
India the most powerful of the Scythian 
The Vikrama- hordes that ever invaded it. The legends 
ascribe to Vikramaditya the era dated from 
56 B. C., so well known as Vikramasamvat. It is never mentioned 
. as the Vikrama era before the sixth -century A.D. Previous to 
. that date,the era was known as Mdlavdsihityabda, or the era of the 
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The Navaratna. 


constitution of the Kshatriyas of M^lava,.and.the conclusion is - 
therefore irresistible, that, following the example of the Guptas,. 
Yasodharmadev conferred imperial importance on a local 
era. The celebrated Navaratna, or nine gems (u e., nine 
famous men in science and literature) flourished at his court, 
about this period. Indian life put forth, at this important crisis, . 
a vigour and aftivity unknown in earlier or later ages and 
surpassed only by those of modern European life. The great 
poet, Kilidds, was one of the Nine Gems. The world will. 

alwa3’S appreciate and admire the dramas, 
epics, and lyrics of K^lidas; the boldness of 
Varihamihira’s speculations in astronomy and cognate sciences ; 
the accurac}' of Amarasinha, the great lexicographer of India 
and the genius of Vararuchi, the poet. Yasodharma himself, 
was a worshipper of Siva, but he tolerated every religion, 
and one of his principal Gems was a Buddhist. The people 
of India will ways look back with pride on this period of their 
history. Yasodharma was the greatest of Hindu kings, and the; 
Hindus have made his capital one of the nine great places of.' 
pilgrimage. It is a matter of regret that next to nothing is ■ 
known about Yagodharma’s successors in Malava, which, how- 
ever, retained its independence even after its imperial position 
had been lost. 


CHAPTER XI. 

The Kingdoms of ValabhI, Magadha, Maukhari, and 
T hanesvar. 

The empire of Yagodharmadev included many dependent 
kingdoms. Of these four were more prominent than the • 
rest, namely, the Valabhf kingdom of Guzerat ; the Gupta king- 
dom of Magadha ; the Maukhari kingdom of western Magadhay. 
and the kingdom of Sth^nvfgvara (Th^negvar). 



THE VALABHf KINGDOM. 


When the Gupta empire was in the zenith of its power, one of 
The Valabhf generals, Bhataraka, expelled the Scythian 
Kingdom. horde of the Maitrakas, who had occupied 

Guzerat and conquered the country, and held 
it as a dependency of the Guptas. The celebrated city of Valabhf. 
was his capital. Bhataraka’s family reigned at Valabhi down tq 
744 A. D. They had assumed the title of Maharaja, or great 
king, some time before 426 A. D. There were fourteen kings of 
this dynasty, seven of whom were named SiMditya. Their 
influence never extended beyond Guzerat ; and even within the 
boundary of that province there were other independent 
sovereigns, such as the Gurjaras, who appear, from their 
inscriptions, to have reigned at Bharukachchha (Baroach), 
ruling territories on both sides of the Gulf of Cambay,- 
from 529 to 559 A. D., and even later. Though some of the- 
Valabhf kings assumed the dignified titles of Paramabhaildraka 
(supreme lord) and MahdrdjddhirAja (supreme king of great 
kings), yet they always described themselves as dependents. 
They adorned and beautified their capital by the eredlion of 
various temples ^nd palaces, and encouraged men of science- 
and literature of all the various creeds that flourished in India — 
Hindus, Buddhists, and Jainas alike. They gave away much 
rent-free, land to Brihmans learned in the Vedas, and thus- 
enpouraged Hinduism more than any other creed. 

During the period of anarchy which followed the Hiina in- 
vasion, and when Buddha Gupta and Bhinu 

The Gupfa King- Gupta were doing their best to bring to- 
dom of Nlagadha. ^ ^ ° 

gether the wrecks of the great Gupta 

empire, ICrishna Gupta founded a separate kingdom in eastern 

Magadha, From the similarity of names many have been led 

to. the conclusion that Krishna Gupta was a scion of the- 

imperial Gupta family . Eleven kings of this family reigned 

in: Magadha after Krishna, Gupta. The eighth king,. A ditj'asen, 

declared, himself independent in 672 A. D, His son was 

known as Mahdrdjddhirdja. The Guptas of Magadha were 

probably Buddhists, and there, is no, doubt that Buddhism 
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flourished greatly in Magadha during their sovereignty. -The 
kingdom e.Ktended eastward to Bhagalpur. They often came 
into contaft ■with the Maukharis, either as friends or enemies.; 

The Maukharis were a very ancient race, whose power was 
confined to western Magadha, For a long 
^Kingdom their capital was K^nyakubja (ICanauj). 

They lost their ascendency through their 
constant hostilities with the Guptas of Magadha, which ex- 
tended over four generations. Some of the Maukhari kings 
assumed the title of Parmnabhaltaraka and Mahdrdjddhirdja, 
and it was for this reason that they came into hostile contaft 
-with their relations, the Guptas of Magadha. 

Mahirija Narendravardhan, belonging to the family of 
Pushpabhdti, reigned at Thdne.^var. For 
•of*Th^n*e€var three generations the family remained in 
dependence, probably on Yasodharmadev 
and his family. In the fourth generation Pravdkaravardhan 
assumed the title of Mahdrdjddhirdja. He fought with the 
Hdnas in the Xorth, and with the Gurjaras in the South. 
Within 40 or 50 years of Yasodharma’s death, Prabhakara 
assumed independence. A Maukhari king of Kanauj, 
Grahavarma by name, was his son-in-law. Prabhdkara sent 
his eldest son, Rdjyavardhan, to oppose the Hdnas in the 
north ; but shortly after this, Prabhdkara dying, Rdjyavardhan, 
on his return to the capital after the complete subjugation of 
the Hdnas, ascended the throne. The king of Mdlava, taking 
advantage of the confusion of the times, invaded Kanauj and 
killed Grahavarmi. But Rajyavardhan, on his return, defeated 
the king of Mdlava, and re-conquered Kanauj. After this 
e.\-pedition, he led an army into Karnasuvarna, in western 
Bengal, to punish king Sasanka, the great persecutor of the 
Buddhists, who had cut down their Bodhi tree (the tree under 
which Buddha attained Bodhi, or “perfeft” knowledge). He 
was very treacherous ; for, having submitted to Rdjyavardhan, 
he made a treaty of friendship with him, and afterwards, 
inviting him to his camp, assassinated that unsuspefting and 
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benevolent king. Harshavardhan, the younger brother of 
Rdjyavardhan, loved his brother tenderly. To avenge his 
death, he led an army into Bengal and destroyed the power 
of Sag£nka. In a short time Harshavardhan made himself 
master of the whole of A‘'ryy 4 vartta, and removed his capital 
from Thinesvar to Kanauj. He was ambitions of conquering 
the Deccan and Southern India ; but Saty^lraya, the great 
Chaldkya king, checked his advance and defeated him in 
battle. He was a great patron of learning. Vina Bhatta, the 
author of Kidamvarf, lived at his court. Harshavardhan was 
a Buddhist, and it was during his reign that Hiouen Thsang, 
the great Chinese monk, came to India and travelled all over 
the country for fifteen years. Following the example of Asoka 
and other great monarchs, he used to hold a quinquennial 
assembly of all the learned men of India, and to reward them 
according to their learning. Harshavardhan ascended the 
throne in 607 A. D., and reigned for about 50 years. With 
his death his vast empire came to an end. 

The Maukharis and Guptas of Magadha began to contend 
for supremacy, and in the end both were ruined. In the midst 
of these disturbances, the seventh century of the Christian era 
came to a close, and with the eighth a new order of things 
arose in India. 



BOOK 11. 


SMALL HINDU KINGDOMS. 

CHAPTER I. 

The First Muhammadan Invasion. 

In the beginning of the eighth century A. D., a new foreign, 
•enemy appeared in India. This was Muhammad Bin Kdsim, 
the general of Khalifa Walid of Baghdad. But, before giving 
a history of his invasion, it will be necessary to furnish a brief 
account of the rise and spread of the Muhammadan religion 
and empire. 

Muhammad was born in 570 A. D., at Mecca ; where, at the 

Muhammad forty-two he began to preach ; but 

the people far from accepting the new faith, 
began to persecute him and sought to take his life. He fled to 
Medina in 622 A. D., and the Muhammadan era dates from 
his flight. The era is na med Hijira, which, in Arabic, means 
‘flight’. The religion of Muhammad was very favourably 
received at Medina. The powerful Arab tribes, inspired with 
enthusiasm by his preaching, conquered in a short time the 
whole of northern Africa, from the Isthmus of Suez to the 
Atlantic, and wrested the rich provinces of Asiatic Turkey 
from the Eastern Roman Empire. The effete monarchy of 
the Sassanides in Persia fell to pieces on their approach, and 
the vast majority of the Persians accepted the new faith. The 
more resolute spirits among them, however, fled to the moun- 
tainous distrids on the Caspian, or to Guzerat in India, where 
their descendants are known as the Parsis. They still retain 
their old religion and worship Fire. 



FIRST MUHAMMADAN CONQUEST. 


After the overthrow of the Persian monarchy, the Muham- 
madans began to think of conquering the 
iby°lhe Arabs.^"^*^^ rich Indian kingdoms. On a slight pretext, 
an expedition was sent against the R^ja 
■of sindh, who had his capital at Alor. Muhammad Bin 
K^sim, who was the leader of this expedition, crossed the desert 
of Baluchisthan, and, after severe fighting, made himself master 
of the country and destroyed the rich cities of Alor and 
Brdhman£bid (711 A.D.). But the Muhammadans were unable 
to retain their first conquest in India for any considerable length 
-of time. The Sauvfras, a race of Kshatriyas noted for their 
bravery, gave no peace to the Muhammadan 
expul- conquerors, and, after hard fighting for 
nearly half a century, succeeded in expell- 
ing the intruders in 760 A.D. 

No one succeeded in establishing a great empire in northern 
India after Harshavardhan. Within a 
jObi^curity of hundred years of his death, all his con- 
temporary and feudatory kingdoms dis- 
appeared. Very little is known of the kings of Milava. .The 
Guptas of eastern, and the Maukharis of western Magadha had 
■disappeared by the middle of the eighth century; and the 
history of northern India, during the latter part of the eighth 
and the earlier part of the ninth century, is involved in absolute 
•darkness. 


Their 

sion. 


CHAPTER II. 

The Kingdom of Magadha. 

By the middle .of the ninth century a change had arisen. 
No one was now regarded as Mahdrdjddhiraja, - ox Parama- 
bhatidraka. Different parts of the country adopted different 
forms of religion and polity under different dynasties. There was 
incessant fighting, and, . though the. existence of independent 
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kingdoms was favourable to the growth of science and litera- 
ture, it certainly weakened the political power of the Hindus 
and made them unfit for resisting foreign invasions. 

About the middle of the ninth century, Gopil founded 
a kingdom in Magadha, with Odanta-- 
Dynasty* purf for its capital. . The kings of- the Pdl 

family were Buddhists; and, though Bud- 
dhism was on the decline in every other part of India, it was still- 
flourishing in Magadha. There were two grand monasteries, one 
at Ndlanda and the other at Vikramasfla ; and a third at 
Benares was also in a flourishing condition. Students from 
China, Tartary, Anam, Siam, and other countries flocked to these 
monasteries for the purpose of receiving religious instruction. 
About the year ro66, Dipankara Sn'jnina, a Bhikshu from 
Vikramasfla, crossed the lofty, snow-clad 
■nbet^^*'^'°” ranges of the Himalayas at the age of seventy, 

in order to propagate the Mahiyana doftrines 
of Buddhism in Tibet, the people of which grovelled in the 
grossest superstitions and were exceedingly given to demon 
worship. A large number of Indian Buddhist Pandits went with 
him and helped him in the translation of the vast number of 
Buddhist Sanskrit works into Tibetan. 


Conversion of 
Tibet. 


There were seventeen kings of this dynasty, some of whom 
were very powerful. King Dharmapdl, the 
the^Pdt E^pire°^ second of the dynasty, conquered Kdmrilp 
and founded a new branch of the dynasty 
there ; and Devapal is said to have carried his conquests as far 
west as Delhi. A branch of his dynasty reigned at Kanauj. 
Benares formed a part of their kingdom, and northern 
Bengal fell early into their hands, and they were always proud of 
the title of Gauresvara (lord of Gaur). They construfted exten- 
sive public works, and some of the tanks excavated by them still 
excite wonder. They built magnificent monasteries, and 
the Tibetan monasteries of the present day are built after 
the pattern of the Pdl monastery at VikramaSIla. Every 
branch of learning received encouragement at their hands,. 
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and of sciences none more than that of Medicine. The .great 
medical author, Cnakrapini Datta, the nephew of the kitchen 
superintendent of king Nayapal, flourished about 1060 A. D. 

Though Buddhists themselves, the P^l kings always held 
the Brihmans in the highest resped, and 
of the Hindus.^" members of a Brahman family were their 

hereditary prime ministers. 

The greater part of Bengal and Mithild was wrested from 
the Pal dynasty by the Sen kings of Bengal 
in the twelfth century, and the dominion of 
the former was confined to southern Behar, 
and, perhaps, to Benares. In the year IJ97 A.D., Bakhtiyar 
Khiliji defeated Gjvinda Pal, the last king of this dynasty, 
and destroyed O Jantapurf, where he is said to have massacred 
all the Buddhist Bnikshus assembled in the local monastery 
during the rainy season. GovinJa Pdl survived the Muham- 
madan conquest and was honoured as king by the Buddhists 
thougn his kingdom had been destroyed. 


The fall of the 
Pals. 


CHAPTER III. 


The Kingdom of Bengal. 

The earlier history pf Bengal is involved in obscurity. It 
was first inhabited by the Paundras and 
The E^lier his- pufindas.^the modern Punros and Pods 
who form the Ipwest strata qf Hindu 
society in Bengal, — and it formed a part of the Magadha empire. 
Samudra Qupta conquered nearly the jyhole ,of it. Its fct 
civilisation was Buddhistic. Some of the greatest Buddhist 
philosophers and reformers, such as SiHbhadra arid .Chandra- 
kirtti, were born here, and Mongolia is said to .have received its. 
Buddhism hence. The first Hindu king of Bengal was AdiSor. 
■whose capital was Karnasuvarna, the mpdern ^nson^, in the; 
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■ distria of Murshidabad. But his history, with that of his- 
descendants, is enveloped in obscurity. He is said to have been- 
the eighth in the ascending line from king SaS^nka, who was^ 
a contemporary of Harshavardhan. If that be the case, he 
must have been a great feudatory of the Gupta emperors^ who 
Adi Stir ' - Hindus. This faft corroborates the, 

tradition that he brought five Brahmans 
from KoHnch, in Kanauj, for the purpose of propagating 
Brahmanism in Bengal. As the families of these Brihmans 
increased, their descendants spread on both sides of the Ganges 
in R^rh and in Varendra. It was some time before the Brah- 
mans of these two places, though descended from the^same.._five ^ 
aiicestors, became so distinft in their charafter that matrimonial 
alliances between them were prohibited ; and by the middle of- 
the ninth century, the R^rhfs and V^rendras had become 
absolutely distinfl. Varendra was held by the P^l kings, but 
Rirh does not appear to have ever been under their sway.- 
Many of the descendants of these five Brahmans also received • 
grants of villages from the P4l kings of Magadha, as early 
as the days of Dharmapil, and, from this fact, they and their 
descendants are known as Grimfnas or Gains (owners of 
villages). 

By the end of the eleventh century, however, a new power 
arose in Bengal. Simanta Sen, a feudatory 
Rdjd of Karndt, after being repeatedly de- 
feated by his over-lord, fled to Bengal, where 
he founded a small colony on the banks of the Bhagi'rathf. 
This new colony was probably founded at Navadvfp ; for the; 
islands which composed Navadvip, “or the nine islands,” were a 
likely place for a refugee to live in with a small body of retainers. ' 
Simanta Sen’s grandson, Vijay, was a great conqueror, and is 
said to have defeated N^nyadev, the king of Nepal. He certainly 
left a large kingdom to his son, BalHl Sen, who is reputed - 
to have re-organised the caste system in Bengal and introduced 
Kulintsm, a system of nobility.among the Brahmans, Vaidyas,and 
Kiyasthas of the country. Mithila is said to have been con-' 


The 

nasty. 


Sen dy- 
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'(jusred by hiin. He is reputed to have divided Bengal into five 
provinces, namely, R^rh (Western Bengal), Varendra (North 
Bengal), B^gri (the Gangetic delta), Banga (East Bengal^ and 
Mithila. There is an era current in MithiH 
-Sen Era. which goes by the name of his son, Laksh- 

man Sen, and which commences from 
1 1 1 9 A. D. Lakshman Sen is said to have been a great king 
in the earlier part of his life ; but, when he was about eighty 
years of age, his kingdom was invaded by Bakhtiy^r Khiliji, who 
.took possession of Gaur and Navadvip (1199). 

Lakshman Sen fled with his family to Vikrampur, where his 
descendants reigned for 120 years more. 
East^enga?^^ Many Brdhmans from Rirh and Varendra 
’ fled with their king to Vikrampur, which 
became from that time the great seat of Brahmanism in Bengal. 
Mithila long remained semi-independent, but was eventually 
-absorbed into the rising Muhammadan monarchies of Bengal 
and Jaunpur, in the fifteenth century. , 


CHAPTER IV. 

The Kingdom of Kanauj. 


Nothing is known of Kanauj for a centurj' after the death of 
Harshavardhan. About the middle of the 
Yas'ovarma and century, Yasovarmadev was the king 

Bhavabhmi. of Kanauj. The celebrated poet, Bhavabhiiti 

was an ornament of his court. Lalitaditya, the king of KiSmir, 
defeafed Yasovarmadev, and made peace with him only on one 
condition, namely, that Bhavabhdti should undertake a journey 
to that country. 
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■Mahmiid's 

Va'sibn. 


During the reign of R^jya P^l, Sultih Mahmtid of Ghazni* 
invaded Kanauj. : The king was not pre- 
pared for war, and was therefore, obliged to 
"enter into a treaty with him. Rajya Pdl was 
succeeded by twO more kings, after whom came the Rishtrakutas, 
or R^thors, who for seven generations were the rulers of Kanauj. 

One of them, Govinda Rdj, wrote a com- 
The Rathors mentary on Manu;and, under the 
• patronage of this king, Lakshmidhara wrote 
the earliest and most comprehensive digest of Hindu Law 
entitled Smriti Kalpataru. 

During the reign of Jay Chandra, the seventh king of this 
dynasty,Muhammad of Ghor invaded Kanauj 
and conquered it. Sivaji, one of the descend- 
ants of Jay Chandra, led a small band of his followers into 
the desert where he founded the kingdom of Mdrwar. Jodhpur 
ik the present capital of this kingdom. 


Yheir fall. 


CHAPTER V. 


The Chandels. 


The Kingdom of Kalanjara. 

About the middle of the ninth 'century, the Kshatriya tribe of 
the Chandrddityas, or Chandels,svho claimed 
descent from 'the Lunar dynasty, founded 
an extensive kingdom in Bundelkhund and its neighbourhood. 
At one period bf its existence it extended from the Jamuria 
to the Harmad£ 'and from Gv.'aliot to 'the fort of Kalanjara, 
conquered from the Chedis, in the middle df the tenth 'century, . 
by Ya§ovarmi,'the Chandel 'king, who had 'ihade it his Capital. 
Dh^nga, one of the Chandel kings, fought hard against 
SiibUktigfn, as an ally of Jay P^l, king of Lahore ; and Ganda, 
his son, killed R^jya P^l, (he king of Kanauj, because ’he 
had made peace with Mahmtid. During the reign 'of ‘his great- 
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grandson, Kfrttivarmi, the great poet, Krishna MiSra, wote the 
excellent allegorical drama entitled Probodha-chandrodaya. 
At the close of the twelfth century, Prithvirij Chauh£n of the 
united kingdom of Delhi and Ajmir wrested the greater 
Paramardfdev portion of Kdlanjara from Paramardfdev. 
sors*^'^ Kutbuddm conquered the whole kingdom, 

but Trailokyavarm^, tbe son of Paramardl- 
dev, recovered the greater part of it. Trailokya’s descendants 
reigned at Krflanjara for three hundred years more. Sher Shdh 
invested and captured the fort of Kdlanjara in 1-45 A. D. 
Durg^vaU', the daughter of the last king Kirtti Sinha, was 
married to Dalapati, the king of Garamandal. She afterwards 
became famous for the heroism she displayed against the 
generals of Akbar. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Tripurf. 


The two Chedi Kingdoms. 

Nothing is heard of the great Chedi kingdom after its incor- 
poration with the empire of Yasodharmadev. 
In the ninth century, however, Kokalladev 
established a Chedi kingdom with its capital at Tripun', the 
modern Teor, on the Narmada. After six or seven genera- 
■ tions of incessant warfare with their neighbours, one of the 
brothers of the reigning Chedi king founded a new kingdom 
with its capital at Ratnapur in the forests of Gondwini. 

The Tripurl kingdom was absorbed, in the 
atnapur. fourteenth century into that of Bighel- 

khund ; but it never submitted to the Muhammadan yoke. The 
Ratnapur kingdom lasted till 1730, when Raghujf BhonsH, 
the Mjfrhjftt^ R^j^ of Nagpur, annexed it to his dominions. 
The Chedis of Ratnapur are still to be found in the Central 
Provinces. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


Malava. 


The Paratn^ras. 


Nothing is known of Malava under the successors of Vikrama- 
ditya except the faft that, after its conquest by Rijyavardhan of 
Kanauj, it formed, about the beginning of the seventh century, 
a part of Harshavardhan’s empire and shared its destinies for- 
about one hundred years. 

In the beginning of the ninth centur}', however, the 
Paramaras came from their ancient citadel 
of Achalgarh, near Mount Abu. Upendra • 
was the first Param^ra king who established himself in Malava and' 
who made the famous city of Dh^ri. its capital. Harshadev,. the 
fifth in succession from him, had great difficulty in maintaining 
his position against the rising fortune of the Rishtrakiita family 
of Mfoyakheta. His son, Munja, was himself a poet and a great 
patron of learning. Illustrious writers like Dhanika, Dhananjaya 
and HaHyudha adorned his court. His military power was felt 
by the Chedis of Tripun'. He defeated Tailapa, the Ch^lukya 
king of Kalyina, sixteen times in battle, but on the seventeenth 
occasion he was himself defeated and taken captive. He made 
an attempt to escape, but was detefted and put to death in 993 
A.D. His successor in Malava was his brother, Sindhurij, whO" 
maintained the reputation of the family. The great Raja Rhoj, sp 
well known in Indian legends succeeded Sindhurdj . Bhoj was • 
a poet and an author, and a large number of 
works on Rhetoric, Astrology, Hindu Law, 
and Yoga was composed under his patronage. He is 
said to have fought a great battle against Mahmud of ' 
.Ghaznf, when that conqueror invested Kdlanjara. He, too,, 
like Munja, after repeated successes against the Chedis and ' 
Chilfikyas, met with a reverse of fortune at their hands lyhen, in ■ 
league with the king of Guzerat, they invaded his territories and 
occupied his capital. He died in great distress in 1062 A.D.;: 


Bhoj. 
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but his son, Uday^ditya, succeeded in defeating his father’s 
enemies and clearing his hereditary kingdom of them. 
Later on, the Paramaras became so powerful that Laksh- 
mandev, son of Uday^ditya, invested Tripurf, the capital of 
the Chedis, in 1104 A.D. Sultan Alt^msh invaded Mdlava and 
destroyed Ujjayint in 1232 A.D. ; but the Paramaras continued 
to reign at Dh^ri. The last Hindu king of M£lava made 
war against S^rangadev, one of the kings of Guzerat. It 
appears that M^Iava was annexed to the Path^n empire in the 
reign of AHuddln Khiliji. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

The Kingdom of Guzerat. 

The Valabht kingdom came to an end about the middle of 

the eighth century, and its last inscription is dated 744 A.D. 

Banar^j founded in 746 A.D. the celebrated city of Anahilpattan 

now known as Pattan. Banaraj was the first king of the Chaur^, 

or Chapotkata, dynasty, which ruled Guzerat for one hundred 

, . and ninety-six years under seven kings. 

The Chapotkatas.,, rr j 1 • 1 » 1 -i u 

> Under their rule Anahilpattan rose to be 

a magnificent city. During their ascendency in northern and 
western Guzerat, Govinda III., of the R£shtrakfita dynasty of 
Mahdrashtra, led a powerful military expedition into Guzerat 
and annexed L^tamandal, where he placed his brother Indraon 
the throne. Indra and two of his successors ruled Litamandal as 
feudatories and had their capital at Bhrigukachchha (Baroach). 
Samanta Sinha, the last Chaura king of Pattan, lost his life 
in 943 A.D. at the hands of his sister’s son, 

. The Ch^IPkyas. belonged to the Ch^Mkya family 

of kah£rashtra. Mfilrij became king of Guzerat and enjoyed 
a long and prosperous reign. Early in the next centur}', Guzerat 
was invaded by Mahmtid, the king of Ghazni. Chamundadev, 
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M 61 r^j's son, was quite unprepared for the invasion and fled 
to the hills. Mahmiid easily made himself master of Pattan and 
plundered the celebrated shrine of Somanilh on the sea-coast. 
On Mahmdd's return, the Ch^ldkyas regained their kingdom; 
and Chimunda’s grandson, Bhfm, for along time harassed Bhoj 
of Milava, during which he occupied 'DhirS., the capital of 
Milava, and conquered the whole of Sindh. He is said to 
have rebuilt the temple of Soman^th. 

Kum^rap^l was the greate st sovereign of this dynasty. He suc- 
The Muhamma- cessfully repelled an invasion led by Sultin 
dan invasion re- Muhammad Ghori into Guzerat, and thus 
maintained the independence of the country 
for more than a century. Kum^rapil’s successors were weak and 
effeminate, and Kutbuddfn Aibec, taking advantage of this, 
invaded Guzerat. He was opposed in the field by Lavanaprasad, 
the feudatory of Byjfghrapallf. and the Muhammadans 
had again to retire. Lavanaprasid, who belonged to the 
Chdltlkya family, succeeded in deposing the ancient d}masty 
and raising his son, Vrihadvala, to the throne. The new dynasty 
was known from the place of its ancient residence, Byaghrapalli 
as B^ghelds. It ruled Guzerat during the whole of the 
thirteenth century. Under Vildladev the B^gheHs rose to 
great power and had a large army, and S^rangadev, one of 
their last kings, is said to have overthrown the last Hindu 
king of Milava. Guzerat was annexed to the Pathin empire 
in 1297 A.D. by Ulagh Khan, one of .Vlauddin’s generals, and 
the B^ghelas retired to the inaccessible mountain regions in 
the east of Milava, where their kingdom still exists. Many of 
the Chaldkya and Bigheli kings professed the Jaina faith, and 
were very tender about the destruction of life. Kumdrapil 
prohibited the sale of meat in the whole of Guzerat, and paid 
from the treasury to each butcher a sum equal to his income for 
three years. The kings of Guzerat ereded magnificent temples 
for the benefit of Hindus and Jainas alike and patronised 
learned men of every creed. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


Sindh and the Punjab. 


The Saumanas 
become Musal- 
m^ns. 


On the expulsion of the Muhammadans about the year 760 A.D. 

Sauvira R^j'puts gained the ascendency- 
in Sindh and ruled it for five hundred 
years. The Chalukyas of Guzerat often invaded their kingdom, 
but never succeeded in permanently occupying any considerable 
portion of it. At the end of the twelfth century, N^siruddm 
Kubdcha succeeded in conquering the northern half of Sindh, 
where he ruled for twenty-four years. But on his death in 
1212, the Saumana Rrfjputs became the rulers of the country, 
under the title of ‘Jam.’ Timmajf, the last Hindu J^m of 
Sindh, died in 1380; his successors be- 
came Muhammadans, and Sindh became 
a Muhammadan country. 

Very little is known of the history of the Punjab after the 
dismemberment of the empire of Harsha- 
e unja . vardhan. The kings of Kasmir and of 
Trigartta (K^ngra) often invaded, overran, and occupied the 
country. By the end of the tenth century, kings with the title of 
Pil had begun to rule in the Punjab. They had their capital 
at Lahore, and held K 4 smi'r and Multan in subjeftion. It was 
during their rule that Subuktigfn and his son, Mahmiid, found- 
ed a powerful Muhammadan kingdom at Ghazni. The frontier 
kingdoms of.- the Hindus and of the Muhammadans came 
into collisidh -with each other before the end of the tenth cen- 
tury, and after a continued struggle of more than twenty-five 
years, the Hindu kingdom was annexed to that of, the. Muham- 
madans in 1023 A.D. 
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■ ■ DELHI AND AJMIK, 


CHAPTER X. 


The Tomars. 


Delhi and Aj-mik. 

It is said that Yudhishthira, the hero of the Mah^bh^rata, founded 
the city of Indraprastha, the site of which 
coincides with a part of the city of Delhi. 
In the beginning of the Christian era, king Dilu founded a new 
city, close to Indraprastha, which he named Delhi, after himself. 
The Scythians are said to have destroyed it, and nothing is 
heard of it for nearly seven centuries. In 736 A. D., however,. 
Anangap^l, a Rajput chief of the Tomar family, restored the city 
and made it the capital of his small king- 
dom. Nineteen kings of this d}mast}' ruled 
at Delhi ; but they were not very powerful, nor was Delhi an 
important city. 

Vigiladev, the Chauhan king of Ajmir, conquered Delhi 
in 1151 A. D. The last Tomar king, 
Anangapal, was compelled to give his 
daughter in marriage to Somesvar, the son 
of Visaladev, and to enter into an agreement with his con- 
queror that Somesvar’s son should succeed to the throne of 
Delhi, This son was the celebrated PrithvI Riy, who ruled 
the united kingdom of Delhi and Ajmir. He resided 
principally at Delhi, where he construfted an extensive fort 
still known as Ray Pithor£. Three great events happened 
during the reign of PrithvI R^y and are celebrated in the three 
parts of the famous epic entitled Priihvi Rdy Rdsau of the 
great Hindf poet, Chind. The first of these events is the war 
between Prithvf Riy and Jay Chandra of Kanauj for the posses- 
sion of Delhi. The second is the defeat of Paramardfdev of 
Kalanjara and the conquest of the greater part of his kingdom. 
The third is the war with the Muhammadans, which resulted in 
Prithvf Ray’s dethronement and death. 


The ChauhSns 
of Ajmir. 
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CHAPTER XL 

Southern India and the Deccan. 

The P^ndya and Chola kingdoms of Southern India are men- 
tioned in the inscriptions of Asoka. The western coast is said 
to have been colonised by Parasur^m, the celebrated Brahman 
warrior, in remote antiquity, and to have been ruled by the 
Nayars, who had no kings, but governed through a Penmal 
(governor), brought from the Chera kingdom (Western Maisdr) 
at the end of every fifth year. It is said that many Perumah 
ruled the Malabar coast, and that the last Perumal became a 
Buddhist and went to Mecca. A very large 
number of Christians and Jews are to be 
found in this part of the country. It is said 
that after the destruftion of Jerusalem in 70 A. D., the Jews 
fled in large numbers to Southern India, and that Saint 
Thomas, one of the Apostles of Christ, converted many of 
the people to Christianicy. He is said to have died in India, 
and his reputed tomb, which is still shown at Maliapur, near 
Madras, was a place of pilgrimage to the early Christians of 
India. It is a matter of faft that from very remote antiquity, 
the people of Arabia, Egypt, Greece, and Syria maintained 
commercial intercourse with Southern India ; and Pliny, 
the celebrated Roman geographer, mentions several 
places of note in this part of the country about the second 
century A. D. 

The Pallavas established themselves in Southern India 
about the beginning of the Christian era, 
and founded the great city of K^nchf, the 
temples of which still excite admiration, and which they made 
one of the greatest places of pilgrimage in India. The- 
-Cliinese traveller. Fa Hian, regarded it as the grandest city in 
the world in the fifth century. • • 


The Pallavas. 
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sankarAchar-tya. 


Their great enemies were the Chdldkya Kshatriyas, belong- 
ing to the Lunar race. The Muhammadans 
The Chff tikyas. Soldnki. The founder of this 

family was Jay Sinha. His grandson, PulikeSi, conquered Vdtapi, 
the western capital of the Pallavas, and made it the capital of 
the Chaldkya empire. During the wars between the Chdlukyas 
and the Pallavas, Va'tapi was several times razed to the ground ; 

but the Chalukyas, though they often made 

Satyasraya re- themselves masters of Kanchf, never ven- 
pels Harsha. j 

tured to destroy it. Satyasraya preserved. 

the independence of the Deccan by compelling the great 

conqueror, Harshavardhan of Kanauj, to withdraw his invading 

army to the north of the Narmada. Though viftarious abroad, 

Satydsraya had very great trouble with the Pallavas, and, in 

order to keep these ancient enemies in check, he created a new 

Chdlukya kingdom between the rivers Goddvari and Krishnd, 

with his brother, Kubja Vishnuvardhan, 

king, this kingdom lasted from the 

middle of the seventh to the end of the 


eleventh century. 

With the prosperity of the Chdlukyas, the Pallavas began 
Sankarach^ryya. g‘'a<iually to decline, and their kingdom 
came to an end in the eleventh century. 
But, as long as they existed, they never ceased to trouble the 
Chalukyas. It was during the period of the ascendency of the 
early Ch41fikyas that Sankarichdryya preached his celebrited 
Veddnla philosophy. The revolution brought about by his 
disciples throughout India was the greatest after the Buddhist 
reformation, and the followers of this do3:rine gained from 
this time an ascendency which they have not yet lost. This 
great revolution checked the progress of Buddhism, Jainism, 
and the different schools of Tantrikism (mysticism) in various 
parts of India ; and it was from this time that Hindu kings began 
to build splendid monasteries for the accommodation of Hindu 
monks, who were for the first time organised and brought 
under discipline by §ankardchir)wa. 
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CHAPTER XII. . 

The RASHTRAEtJTA Kingdom. 

The Rattas were a powerful tribe of Kshatriyas in the 
The R^shtrakdtas. and one of their clans assumed the 

^ . Sanskntised name, Rishtrakiita, and beo-an 

o give great trouble to the Childkyas in the eighth century. 
The capital of the Rishtrakutas was Mdnyakheta, the modern 
Mdlkhed. They annexed some of the small state.s of the 
Deccan and Southern India, and made for themselves a 
powerful empire. One of their kings, Dantidurga, defeated 
Kintivarma, the last of the Chaliikyas of Vdta'pi in 752 
A.D., and reduced him to the condition of a feudatory. 
How Govinda III., the greatest of Rdshtrakdta kings, conquered 
a portion of Guzerat and founded a new Rishtrakuta kingdom 
there, has already been mentioned. The family held undisputed 
sway in the Deccan for more than two hundred years. In the 
eleventh century, they made themselves masters of Kanauj, and 
a branch of the family -is still reigning in Jodhpur, where they are 
known under the corrupt name of Rdthor. The Rishtrakutas 
were worshippers of Siva and Vishnu, and some of the best 
cave temples of Ellora were excavated by them. 

Thirteen kings of this family reigned at Minyakheta. They 
-ri. r became degenerate with long possession 

KalySI?^ of power; and, in 972 A.D., their last king, 

Kokalla, was killed by Tailapa, a scion 
of the Chiliikya family, who about this time founded a 
empire with its capital at Ka!3'^ana. During this time many 
of the feudatories of ’the great Mahirishtra kingdom became 
independent, and many rose to great importance. The history 
of these feudatories forms an important chapter of the history' of 
the Deccan. Two of them survived the second .Chalukj'a 
•dynasty, founded by Tailapa, and were powerful potentates when 
he Muhammadans invaded the. Deccan. 
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THE CHOLAS. 


The second Chdldkya dynasty rose to great eminence and 
power. Several of its kings assumed the title of Vikramdditya, 
^the sun of prowess,’ and one of them started a new era entitled 
the Ch^ldkya Vikramasamvat. The celebrated commentary 
on Hindu law entitled the Mitdkshari was composed under 
their patronage. One of the Vikramidityas of this dynasty 
included M^lava and the Chola country within his vast empire. 
These kings were mostly Hindus, and did much to advance the 
cause of the Hindu religion. 

Vijjvala, a scion of the Chedi dynasty, dethroned Tailapa III. 

in the year 1 157 A.D., and made himself 
master of Kalyina. His great minister was 
V^sava, who founded a new seft called 
Ling^yats for the extension of which he spent enormous sums 
of money from the treasur}'. The king protested against such 
wasteful expenditure, whereupon Vasava had 
him assassinated. The sons of Vijjvala 
reigned for twenty years more, when 
the kingdom fell an easy prey to BalHl II., the Hoy§ala king 
of Kam 4 t. ■ 

SomeSvar IV. of the second Ch^ldkya dynasty made a 
desperate attempt to regain his ancestral kingdom with the assis- 
tance of his feudatory, Bomma, of the K^kateya family. But 
BalHl II. succeeded in compassing the death of both of them. 

Orientalists have not yet succeeded in obtaining a connefted 
history of the Chola kings belonging to the 
Solar dynasty. These rose to power on 
•the ruins of the Pallava kingdom of K£nchf in the eleventh 
• centiny A.D. They annexed the small Chilukya kingdom, 
founded by Kubja Vishnuvardhan. In the beginning of the 
•eleventh century, one of them, R^jendra Chola, not only overran 
with a victorious army the Pindya and Chola kingdoms of 
Southern India, but also levied contributions from the kings of 
Bengal and Magadha. 


The Chedis of 
Kaly^na. 


V&ava and the 
Lingayat sect. 


The Cholas. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 


The Yadava Kingdoms. 


The Yidavas claimed their descent from Krishna, so well 
known in the Mahibharata. They consi-' 
Devagiri. ° dered Mathuri in Hindusth^n, to be tljeir 
first, and Dvdraki in Guzerat, their second 
capital. Drirhaprahara, one of their chiefs, founded in the 
Deccan a small kingdom, which remained for eighteen genera- 
tions feudatory to the R^shtraklitas and the Chalukyas. The 
nineteenth king, Bhillama, conquered Kalyina in 1189 A.D;; 

, extended the boundaries of his kingdom, and removed his capital 
to Devagiri. After a contest with the Hoysala Yadavas that lasted 
for three generations, the supremacy of the Yadavas of Devagiri 
over the Deccan was acknowledged. Seven princes of this 
dynasty reigned in the Deccan. They were great patrons of 
learning. Vopadeva, the author of Mugdhahodha, a Sanskrit 
grammar, and Hemddri, the great writer on modern Stnrili, 
or Hindu Law, flourished under their patronage. Bh^skard- 
ch^ryya, the great Astronomer, lived under the patronage of the 
Nikumbhas, who were feudatories of the Yidava dynasty'. 

The Hoysila BalHls, who had their capital at Dv^rasamudra, 

the modern Halebidu, also belonged to the 

The Yddavas of Yadava family. They rose into importance 
Dvdrasamudra. . r , j 

as feudatories of the second Chalukya empire, 

but Ballal I. declared himself independent. His successor was 

-Vishnuvardhan, who reigned from 1113 to 1137 A. D. and 

extended the boundaries pL his kingdom in every direftioii. 

Ramanuja, the great preacher of Vaishnav doftrines, flourished 

•about this time, and Vishnuvardhan embraced his religion. 

•On the fall of. the Chalukyas, the Hoysala BalMls annexed 

Maisur and other provinces to their kingdom, Ballal II. . of 

■ this dynasty assumed the title of samTat (emperor). . Five kings 
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reigned after him, and the kingdom was destroyed by K^fur,. 
the general of Alduddln. 

It has already been said that the feudatory king, Bomma, 
helped to regain the lost prestige of the 
of second. Chalukya empire. He belonged to 

the Kdkateya family and became independent 
after the fall of the Ch^ldkya kings. The Kdkateyas had their 
capital at Orangal, where they reign ed for several generauons. 
They were great patrons of learning and the great commentator 
Mallinith, flourished under their patronage. Alauddi'n did not 
succeed in destroying their kingdom. They waged war for a 
century against the kings of the Bahmani dynasty. Their 
great king was PratapruJra, who lost his kingdom and his life 
in a battle with Ahmad Shih Bahinanf. Even alter this, Orangal 
continued to be a Hindu capital for a further period of one 
hundred and fifty years, it was destroyed by the iCuib Shdhf 
kings of Golkonda. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
Hindu Civilisation. 


It. is said that the Hindus were the last of the Aryans to leave 
The Indo-Aryans original abode and that tiiey possess 


and 
Perso-Aryans 


the largest stock of Aryan ideas. Some 
European Vedic scholars ilniik tliat they 
find in the Rigveda traces of a time when the Indo-Aryaus and 
the Perso-Aryans lived together as brethren, and that there are 
Indications of a schism which separated these two branches of the 
Aryan people and made the Hindus the worshippers of Hevas, 
and the Persians the worshippers of. Asuras ; .both of which 
Terms are applied in the Rigveda to .Divine .beings. Leaving 
-these speculations aside, we find in the Rigveda traces of a 
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State of society and civilisation hardly inferior to those of Egypt 

or Babylonia, The Hindus had alreadv 

■tion. domesticated various species of animals and 

had made considerable advance as an agri- 
cultural people. They were acquainted with the use of boats, 
chariots, the precious metals, and medicinal herbs. Some of the 
bold philosophical speculations in the Rigveda afford evidence 
of the intelleftual aftivity of the people, which is especially 
exhibited in the melody, variety, and richness of the Vedic 
prosody. They were an eminently religious people and per- 
formed frequent sacrifices. 

It would be exceedingly interesting to trace in detail the 
origin and development of the various Hindu sciences, from 
their first inception in the Rik and the other Vedas to their 
consummation in numerous and exhaustive treatises. But it 
would be ■ out of place to attempt such a task in a work 
like this. An endeavour, however, will be made to describe 
the principal features of the literature and science, and of the 
social, religious, and educational institutions of the ancient 
Hindus. 

Poetry had its origin in the Vedas, some of the hymns of 
which are conspicuous for their poetical 
e igious poetry, g^cellence. The Brihmanas, though often 
written in prose, abound in lofty poetical conceptions and 
grand flights of imagination. But nowhere does Hindu re- 
ligious poetry display greater vigour than in the Purdnas, which, 
however, are not works of art, and so contain much that is 
rank, wild, obscure, and unmethodical. 

The Mah^bhirata and the R^mayana, though they seem to 
The R^mayana originally designed as works of art, 

and the Wlah^- have, to a very great extent, changed their 
bharata. charafter, and are now regarded as religious 

poems. Among the great poets of the world, V^lmfki, the 
author of the R4mayana, and Vyisa, the compiler of the Maha- 
bh^fata, stand pre-eminent for the - simplicity and boldness of 
their conceptions and the epic grandeur of the charafters they 
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paint. The morals they teach are of the most catholic 
charafter, and the ideals they set forth are the highest to which 
humanity can aspire. The Mahdbhdrata and the Rdmiyana are 
national Hindu epics; 

The story of the R^miyana runs thus : — Da^atatha, of the 
Solar race of kings reigning at Ayodhyd, had 
The R^m^yana. sons, R^m being the eldest. The 

king was anxious to invest R4m with the office of yuvardja, 
or heir-apparent, but his second queen, to whom- he was bound 
by promise to grant two requests, asked him to banish RAm 
for fourteen years and to give the kingdom to her son, Bharata. 
The king had no choice but to comply with her requests, 
though the absence of his favourite son, Rdm, cost him 
his life. 

RAm and his wife, Sfti, roamed over various places and 
lived for a long time at Panchavatl; the modern N£sik, in the 
Dandaka forest, the modern MdrhAtt£ country, from which 
place Ravan, the king of Ceylon, stole away Sftd and carried 
her to his capital. Rim formed an alliance with the monkey- 
king of Kishkindhyi (western Maisdr), and, with his aid, 
recovered Sfti, after killing Rivan with all the male members 
of his |amilyj. The charafter of Rim as an ideal man, of Si'ti 
as a 'bh'aste and virtuous wife, and of the whole family of Rim 
as a model Hindu family, appeal to the admiration and sym- 
pathy, not only of the Hindus, but, of all nations. 

The Mahibhirata tells the tale of a family quarrel. On the 
death of a king of the Lunar race, the elder 
of his two sons, Dhritarishtra, was disquali- 
fied from succeeding, because he was blind. 
The younger, Pindu, died within the life-time of his disinherit- 
ed brother ; and the children of the brothers began to quarrel. 
Duryqi^an, the son of the blind man, tried various ex- 
destroy the Pdndus, but though he failed in all his 
endeavours, the Pandus were often put to great trouble by his 
wicked machinations. Yudhishthir, the eldest of the Pdndus, 
was a god-fearing man ; but, when all endeavours for an amic- 


The 

Wlahabh^rata. 
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able settlement failed, he declared war. All the Kshatriya kings 
of India joined either one or the other party, and a great battle, 
which ^lasted for eighteen days, was fought at Kurukshetra. 
The Pandus were victorious and Yudhishthir ascended the throne'. 
As representing the cause of justice, the P£ndus were strongly 
supported by Krishna, who is regarded as an incarnation of 
Vishnu. Most of the Hindu ruling families of India trace their 
descent from Krishna and other chiefs who figure in the war 


of the Mahibh^rata. 

^Among purely non-religious poets, Kalidis and Bhavabhuti 
stand pre-eminent. Both attempted to write 
Bh^abhdti. subjects treated of in Valmtki^s 

work. Kalid^s produced the Raghuvansa 
an which he sets the character of R£m in the boldest relief, with 
R^m’s eminent predecessors and successors as a background. 
Every character is drawn with a masterly hand, and in the midst 
of a group of such characters stands that of R£m, the ideal 
man, the model of virtue, the divine in the human. The effect 
produced by the whole work is grand and sublime. A similar 
■desire to rival . Vilmfki induced Bhavabhfiti to produce the 
Mahdviracharita and the Uttar ar&machariia, on the character and 
achievements of Rim, which have not yet been surpassed in their 
delineation of the tenderest and noblest feelings of the human 
heart and the lofty Brahmanic purity of their sentiments. 

The Hindu theatre appears to have been of Indian growth. 

It shows no trace of foreign origin ; scenes 

1 1. in Hindu dramas are often separated by 

Hindu Drama. , , , , j £ -i 

scores of years and by hundreds ot miles, 

and there is so little of the lyric element in them that it is 

difficult to trace them to the Greek drama. 

Indian literature is singularly wanting in histories. Kings 
and conquerors have, however, often left 
\ History. pompous records of their own achievements 

in inscriptions, and merchants belonging to the Jaina religion, 
accurate dates of their great preachers. Buddhists and others 
have left wild legends in connection with the history of their 
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own faith. In some instances kings have been represented 
as employing historiographers at their courts to compose proper 
histories such as the RdjaiarangihioiYii.%vaix2Si6,\h& Rdsamdld- 
of Guzerat. 

It will not be out of place to give here some account of 
the Indian coins and inscriptions from 
which the chronology and history of India 
may be, to a certain extent, constructed. The most ancient, 
coins of India were punch-marked. At first, there was .only 
one circular punch-mark in the middle ; but subsequently the 
maiks increased and covered the entire surface of the coins, and 
there was variety in the shape of the marks. The next variety 
of ancient coins contained one letter in the centre, surrounded' 
on all sides with punch-marks. What the import of this letter 
was, it is impossible to say. Orientalists conjecture that it was- 
the initial letter of the name of the country, for, in the next, 
class of coins, names of various countries are to be found 
in the middle of punch-marks. Next in order of time are the; 
coins of Greek kings, the richness and variety of which have 
extorted admiration from numismatists all over the world.. 
They bore the heads of kings and were finely executed. The 
Indo-Scythian coinage was based on the Greek model, and. 
contained four human figures. 

The Gupta coins bore the figure of Lakshmf, the goddess- 
of wealth, on one side, and those of the king and queen on the 
other. After the time of the Guptas there were various mints all 
over India, from which coins were issued, stamped according 
to the fancy of the kings issuing them. 


The most ancient inscriptions in India are all in Pilf • 
Inscriptions. Sanskrit began to be used from the 
fpurth century of the Christian era, which, 
in fact, was a period of revival of Hindu national and. 
religious life. In Upper India foreign kings were driven 


out by Indians professing the Brihmanic religion, and in-- 
Southem India Buddhist kings were replaced by Br^hmanic 
sovereigns. The most ancient Indian inscriptions are the edicts- 
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of Agoka, inscribed on rocks and stone pillars all over India, 
'Of which more than fifteen have been discovered. These are 
written in a character which, for want of a better terin, has been 
called Indo-P^li. This is a finished alpha- 
bet. At the end of the fourth century 
A. D. we find the Gupta character in 
the ancient Grantha character in Southern, 
India. The Gupta character developed in 
three or four centuries three distinct groups 
of characters, known as the Sarada in the west, the Sriharsha 
in the centre, and the Kutila in the east ; while the Grantha 
•developed the modern Grantha character of Karnit, along with 
the Tailangi, Dr^virt, and other characters not of Aryan ori- 
^ . gin. The Kutila group developed into 

•dern^charactTrs" the ' Bengali, Uriya, Assamese, Maithill, 
and Nepali characters. The Srlhafsha 
gave rise to the various Nagarl characters, prevailing in the 
-North-Western Provinces, M^lava, Guzerat, and the Maharashtra 
countries. One well-developed character of this group is 
(known as either the Devanagara, or the Sastrl character. The 
•Siradi has produced the mordern K4gmfrl, the Gurumukhf and 
.(the modern Punjabi characters. 

The biographical literature of India is equally poor with 
the historical. The Buddhists and Jainas — 
Biography. different religious sefts of 

India — attempted to give accounts of the lives of their great 
preachers ; but they mixed them up with much that is marvel- 
ilous and miraculous. The first purely biographical work is the 
JSarshacharita by Vana, giving ana ccount of Harshavardhan, 
•the great conqueror of the seventh century; but it reads more 
dike a poem than a biography, though written in prose. 

The language in which the Vedas are written appears to 
have been the spoken language of the 
Languages. . people, for it shows all the 

life, the variety, the richness, and the adaptability of a spoken 
•language. It gradually softened down in India and produced 
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Grammar 

Philology. 


and 


the various spoken dialefts. The first series of these dialefts 
was known as P^li, and the second series as the Prikrits. The 
dialed which assumed the highest importance as a literary 
language was Sanskrit, or ‘‘the purified speech.” Many other 
dialects rose, from time to time, to the position of literary 
languages, but none of these assumed the same importance as 
Sanskrit. The Prakrits are the sources of the modern vernacular 
languages of India. The vernaculars have, however, borrowed 
much direftly from Sanskrit, especially when they have risen to 
the importance of literary languages. — 

The Br^hmanas abound with speculation's on Grammar. 

These speculations were the first beginnings 
of four of the six Veddngas, or sciences 
subsidiary to the study of the Vedas, 
namely, Sikshd ( Pronunciation ) ; Vydkarana ( Etymolog}’ ) ; . 
Nirukta (Derivation ) ; and Chhandah (Prosody). 

In these subjefts two names stand pre-eminent, namely, 

‘ • j I those of Pinini in Grammar and Y^ska in 
Philology. They wrote their treatises on 
a thoroughly scientific method. The fad that the entire Aryan 
speech was resolvable into about 1864 primitive roots, w'as 
known to Sanskrit grammarians even before Panini. Yaska's 
Nirukla, being confined to the derivation of Vedic words and 
proper understanding of Vedic works, is not much studied at 
the present day. But Panini’s grammar, written in Sutras, or 
aphorisms, is very widely studied. The Brahmans wrote gram- 
mars, not only of the Sanskrit language, but almost of every 
literary language derived from Sanskrit, such as Pali and the 
various Prakrits. 

Of the other two Veddngas, Jvoiisha (Astronomy) falls under 
Hindu Ritual head of science ; Kalpa, that is Law and 

Ritual, may be conveniently treated of here. 
The Kalpas are written in the aphoristic form. There are 
Kalpa works for almost every Sdkhd of each of the four Vedas. 
In theory the Kalpasutras of each Sdkhd are divided into three 
branches, the GrihyasiUras, treating of domestic ceremonies, 
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the treating of great national sacrifices, and the 

Dharmasutras, treating of social and political organisation. The 
Gi ihyasutras are still studied by a limited number of persons, as 
the (performance of many of the domestic rites is still considered 
to be obligatory on every good Hindu. 

The old aphoristic works are very much neglefted, their 
place being supplied by small hand books for different cere- 
monies. The SrautasiUras are so little known that very few 
manuscripts of them are to be found. 

The have, with very few exceptions, disappear- 
Hindu Law places being supplied by numerous 

metrica l treatises, of which Manu, Atri, 
Hirfta, Yajnavalkya, Ushani, Angiri, and Yama, are regarded 
as authorities, Manu being considered the chief. Some are of 
opinion that any Smriti, or metrical treatise on law, that contra- 
difts Manu, is of no authority. Commentaries on these metrical 
treatises began to be written from the ninth century of the 
'Christian era. It was only after the Muhammadans had obtained 
a permanent footing in India, that vol^inous compilations from 
these Smriti works, their commentaries, Grihyast'dras and 
Purdnas, began to be written, regulating every aftion, however 
minute and unimportant, of a Hindu’s life. The authority of 
these compilations has, in the absence of political power, saved 
the Hindus from being absorbed into the conquering races. 

The earliest philosophical speculations of the Hindus begin 
almost with the Rigveda, and the entire 
Vedic literature is full of speculations on 
the origin of the world, the nature of the 
human soul, the destiny of min, and the nature of the Supreme 
Being. At the end of the Vedic period, these speculations 
were brought into some shape in works entitled the Upanishads. 
These contain bold speculations on many philosophical 
sub] efts; and, as they were the latest works of the Vedic 
literature, they were colleftively called the Vedanias. But 
these Vedanta works are not systematic treatises on meta- 
physics; and. different schools of philosophy, have drawn upon 
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them in support of their peculiar theories. The Tirthikas, or 
Philosophers, who had no regard for the Upanishads, entered 
upon speculations after newer methods. The Jainas, the 
Buddhists, the A'] (vakas, and the numerous Tirthikas mentioned 
in their works were all bold thinkers. They produced numerous 
schools of Philosophy, of which six were prominent. 
These si.x, according to very ancient Buddhist and Jaina works 
were the Buddhist, Jaina, Ndstika (Atheistic), Saiva (worshipping 
Siva), Sankhya, and Mfmansaka. But, with the disappearance 
of Buddhism and the decadence of Jainism, the term ‘six 
schools’ came to mean the six Hindu schools of philosophy, 
viz., Sinkhya and Patanjala, Mim^ns^ and Veddnta, Nyaya 
and Vaigeshika, attributed to Kapila, Patanjali, Jaimini, Vyisa, 
Gotama, and Kan^da respeftively. A brief account of these 
schools is given below. 

According to the Sastras, man is bound to bear the cori- 

sequences of his own aftions. This is an 

What they aim at. cV-^V.— ' ’ii , ..i 

inexorabl e moral law, from which there is 

no escape. This is known as the doftrine of Karma. But it 
is often seen that, in this world, people do not feel the con- 
sequences of their deeds, and the causes of human happiness 
or misery often cannot be explained by ordinar)' modes of 
reasoning. So the Sdsiras teach that the human soul undergoes 
an infinite number of transmigrations, from the meanest inseft to 
the highest divinity, in order that it may thus reap the harvest 
of its own works. Transmigration means hew birth; birth 
implies old age and decay; thus, three kinds of misery, — 
birth, old age, and decay — are inevitable. How to get rid of 
these miseries, was the problem which the Rishis set before 
themselves, and they invariably came to the conclusion, 
that, if they could attain tattvajndn (“ real knowledge”), they 
would not be born again. Real knowledge involves knowledge 
of what, ‘ I am ’ as distinguished from what ‘ I am not.’ In the 
investigation of this matter, the Rishis displayed remarkable 
originality and boldness. As a matter of course, each specu- 
lator differed from the rest ; but each displayed a wonderful 
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power of close reasoning and firmness of grasp in maintaining 
his position. 

Kapila appears to have been the first great Indian philoso- 

The S' kh A'dividvdn 

system. first thinker). Kapila thinks that 

self is absolutely distinft from the external 
world. The doftrines attributed to him may be traced even to the 
oldest Upanishads. He was the first to fix metaphysical con- 
ceptions by number, and so his system is known as the Sdnkhya, 
or enumerative philosophy. Buddha seems to have derived 
from Kapila his system of fixing ideas by numbers. 

The little of S^nkhya that is known, is from two Vedantist 
•commentators. Of really Sdnkhya works there remains only a 
•small treatise, containing seventy-two verses. 

In the S^nkhya philosophy there is no speculation about 
TiSvara, or the supreme soul ; and so a new system of Philoso- 
^ phy, based on the Sankhya method, 
attempts to supply this deficiency. It • is 
called Yoga, because it gives detailed rules for the concentra- 
tion of mind, or Pdtanjala, from the name of the author. There 
is a colleftion of aphorisms of this school, on which , various 
commentaries have been written. The oldest of these is written 
by Vyisa, and the most popular is attributed to Raja Bhoj. 

After the Sinkhya, the Buddhist and Jaina systems of 
philosophy rose into importance. Ver}' 

dhist'^^stems^^' ^**^*'^^ known of Jaina philosophy; for, 
though there is a large number of works on 
ithe subjeft, these are unfortunately still sealed books to the 
public; as the Jaina monks guard their manuscript treasures 
with extreme jealousy. The Buddhists placed mind and 
matter side by side, and, by a process of reasoning similar to 
that followed in Europe during the last two centuries, they 
first denied the existence of matter, then that of the various 
•attributes of mind, which they reduced to a mere colleftion of 
ideas. Following up this line of reasoning, they came of 
■Sunya, or. Void, and this they called Nirvan (extinaion). Just 
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Kum^rila Bhatta. 


as the lamp is extinguished, so is the soul extinguished. 
This . was Buddha’s doftrine. Buddhist philosophical works 
are written in Sanskrit and in Pali. 

The most important of the Hindu systems are the Mimdmd 
and the Veddnla, (called also Purva 
and Uuara Mimdnsd, respeftively), which 
profess to interpret the ritualistic and philosophical portions of 
the Vedas. They are both written in the aphoristic form. Of 
these two, again the Mimans^ rose into importance earlier 
than the Vedanta. The Mimansa asserts that the Vedic 
rituals are the only Karma that begets merit, by which 
one may get rid of ‘the three miseries.’ The Mfmansi 
aphorisms were commented on by Savarasv^mt ; and his com- 
mentary, again, is commented on by one 
of the greatest names in Indian history, 
Kumarila Bhatta, who successfully controverted the Buddhists 
and laid the foundations of modern Hinduism. As the 
Mlm^nsa lays down rules for the interpretation of the Vedas, 
and as these rules also apply to the interpretation of Smrilis, 
or works on Hindu Law,, there are numerous handbooks and 
summaries, some of which are still studied. 

There are various commentaries on the Vedanta aphorisms, 
and some of them are text-books of large 
s^s^em sefts of Sannydsis. The first great com- 

mentary is by Sankara, who says that there 
is one Supreme Being, who is true, and everything else is mere 
illusion. , He was the first to organise Hindu monastic life, 
and the majority of Sannydsis are still his followers. Sankara’s 
commentary is the source of other com- 
mentaries, to the third, fourth, and’, 
even fifth remove, and it has numerous handbooks and 
abridgments . 

No less voluminous are the works belonging to the seft of 
Rfei^nuja Rdmanuja, who evolved, from the Vedanta 

aphorisms, the system of Vishnu-worship. 
He believes that Vishnu is the only true being, and that his- 
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worshippers are simply emanations from him. Riminuja is 
said to be the great preacher of Bhxkh Sdstra, or the 
doftrine of devotion, and many Vaishnava sefts have 
been founded by his followers. R£mananda, Chaitanya, and 
Kavira were followers of Ramanuja. But they went further 
in displaying their spirit of devotion than the great founder 
of their seft. 

The Nyaya and Vaiseshika systems of philosophy came into 
The Nya'ya System, importance last of all. They are regarded 
as forming one and the same school, though 
there are two distinft works in the aphoristic form. They 
perfected Hindu Logic, and displayed great acumen in analys- 
ing sentences and defining^, the meanings of grammatical 
roots, words and terminations. They inculcate a belief in the 
existence of the soul and of matter, in a personal God, and in 
the eternity of the human soul. They attribute the forma- 
tion of the world to ever-existing atoms, and with them 
mukti, or emancipation, means the complete annihilation of 
happiness and misery. The school flourished in eastern India, 
first in MithiH, then in Bengal. There are many works of this 
school which have commentaries to the sixth or seventh remove. 

The Hindus are credited with having invented the decimal 

.. system of notation, which has been adopted 

Mathematics. , , , , , . , , .. j 

all over the world, and which has contributed 

so much to the simplification of arithmetical calculations. They 

were acquainted with vulgar, decimal, and even recurring decimal, 

fraftions, and they were also aware that almost all arithmetical 

sums could be solved by the process of the Simple Rule of 

Three. They could extract square and cube roots, and they 

reduced many calculations of every day occurrence to simple 

formulae, which were known even to the lowest classes of 

men. In Algebra, the Hindus solved their Equations b}’ 

various ingenious methods. They knew all the different laws 

of Proportion, and could work sums in Permutation and 

Combination. In Trigonometry, too, they were acquainted with 

every rule except those req uiring Logarithmic calculations. 
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'The science of Geometry had its origin in the Siilvastitras, 
which are considered as a part of the Srautasiitras, and which 
■treated of the shape and size of the various altars required at 
great national festivals. 

The sixth Vedinga, entitled Jyotisha, designed for the 
determination of the time for the various 
Astronomy. sacrifices, is the origin of Hindu Astronomy. 

That the Indians made great progress in astronomical science, 
is admitted on all hands. In the sixth century after Christ, 
A^ryyavata not only determined that the earth is round, but 
also discovered that it has a diurnal motion on its axis. 
Bhiskardchiryj'a proved by convincing arguments that the 
earth is round ; that it is self-poised in space ; and that it has 
■the power of attrafting things to it. The Hindus admit that they 
■have learnt much from the Greeks in Astronomy, and the 
presence of Greek terms in Hindu astronomy proves this. 

The Hindu science of medicine has its origin inthe.Vedic 

. literature. The earlier works on medicine 

Medical Science , , , 

treated only of medicinal herbs ; but the 

.later works introduced the use of mineral substances, especiallj’’ 

of mercury, gold, copper, and iron. They had many different 

instruments for surgical operations and knew a good deal of 

the pathology of diseases. They examined almost every plant 

within their reach for the purpose of ascertaining its medicinal 

properties. The oldest school of medicine was at Kdmpilya in 

Panchdla, that is, in Rohilkhund. There are six or seven original 

Samhit^s, written in prose and verse, by Charaka, Susruta, 

H^rita, Agastya, and others ; but these treatises have been 

revised again and again by subsequent professors of medicine. 

Later on, however, several medical compilations were prepared, 

the oldest of which was written by Chakrapini Datta in the 

eleventh century A. D. Even before Chakrapani, there were 

-small handbooks, of which one has been lately recovered 

from Central Asia, wTitten in the character of the fifth 

•century A. D. 

The Indian' people treated not only the diseases of human 
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beings, but those of the lower animals also. Asoka 

Veterinary encouraged the establishment of hospitals 
Science. treatment of diseases, not only 

of men, but also of animals. It is said 
that a Sanskrit work on the diseases of horses, written by 
an inhabitant of Salihotra in the Punjab, was translated 
into Persian, and that all modern works on the subject 
have been derived from the Persian translation. There are 
other treatises on horses and their diseases. The elephant, too,- 
received much attention from the Hindus, and there is an 
extensive work on elephants, their life-history, and their 
diseases, by P^lak^pya. 

In order to add to the conveniences and comforts of life, the 

The Fine Arts invented sixty-four Fine Arts. These 

comprehend the arts of dancing, singing, 
tinging the teeth, dressing the hair, carpentry, painting, portrait- 
painting, sculpture of images of gods, architecture in stone and in 
bricks, the writing of inscriptions, engraving on gold, silver, and 
stone. Architecture is still a living art and it dates from great 
antiquity. The Chdhikyas and Rishtrakiitas encouraged the 
system of cave temple architecture which, in Ajanta and in 
Ellora, extorts the admiration of visitors from all parts 
of the world. The ancient temples of K^nchi and the 
temples of Jagannath, Bhuvanegvar, and Konarak testify 
to the architeftural skill of the Hindus. The sculptors and 
engravers of Bengal were famous all over India, and 
some of the stone images produced by them are 
inimitable. Some of the paintings in ancient manuscripts 
from Nepal still look fresh, though seven or eight 
centuries have elapsed since these w'ere written. The art of 
sculpture received great encouragement at the hands of 
the Buddhists. Their stupas and temples were surrounded 
with stone railings, on which were sculptured the stories of 
Buddha’s previous existences. These stories are the origin 
of the parables and fables for teaching popular moralitj' all over 
Asia, and these, being represented in stone on the Buddhist 
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Tailings, afforded to ignorant people an easy means of learning 
moral lessons of inestimable value. 

The king was the nominal head of Hindu society ; but the 
real head was the Brihman. Legislation in 
India was, once for all, fixed in the Kalpa- 
sfitras and in the Smriti Samhitds ; and the 
king had no legislative functions to perform. The power of 
interpreting the law rested with the Brahmans and not with 
him. He was not even the head of the judicial department 
of the State ; for the Brahman was the chief judge. Though he 
received his appointment from the king, yet he was not a 
paid servant. The king was the head of the executive and of 
the militar}L He protefled the lives and properties of his 
•subjefts from foreign as well as domestic enemies, and punished 
crime. The entire education of the higher classes was in the 
hands of the Br^ihman. He was the head of religion. He was the 
interpreter betv.'een gods and men. He was, in faft, the head 
of Hindu society, the king being entrusted with inferior func- 
tions. It was owing to the existence of this strong, learned, and 
intellectual body of men in Hindu kingdoms, that Hindu 
kings could not assume absolute power and exercise it accord- 
ing to their will ; and it is owing to the existence of this body 
that Hindu society still remains in taft after so many centuries of 
subjeftion. Immediately after the loss of their political 
independence, they compiled those great Smriti works, which 
regulate the minutest afts of a Hindu’s life, and so governed 
Hindu society, even without the help of kings. Yet the 
Brahman was not wealthy. He did not live by agriculture, 
or by commerce, nor was he the proprietor of the soil. The 
secret of his success was his wonderful education. 

From the fifth year of his age, he was trained to do those 
_ things which contribute to the health and 
influence^ ofthis activity of mind and body ; and he was 
not allowed to stop until he had thoroughly 
mastered them. His education often occupied nearly a third of 
his life. He devoted himself to the study of literature and science 
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and acquired a wonderful habit of concentration of mind. 
It is this power which has raised him to the foremost rank 
among intellectual races. Though, by the ordinarj^ rules 
of Smriii, a Brihman was bound to devote a very large number 
of years to study, yet his thirst for knowledge was so great, that 
he often led an unmarried life in the family of his preceptor, 
devoting, himself to the unravelling of the deepest mysteries of 
science and literature. Even if he married, he could not devote 
himself to pleasure, or to the acquisition of wealth or power. 
He had to perfom sacrifices and officiate at their perform- 
ance by others. He had to teach, as well as to learn ; to 
make gifts as well as to receive them. His life as a householder 
came to an end when he reached his fiftieth year. He had 
then to make over his household property to his son and to 
retire, with other men of his age, beyond the reach of citj'-life, 
there to spend his time in religious conversation and religious 
speculation. There he had to procure his food and raiment. 
But when, in extreme old agc, he had no power to do this, 
he returned to the city and there lived on alms. In 
cities he had to impart the knowledge he had acquired, 
during a long and meritorious life, on domestic, social, religious, 
and other matters, to younger people. It is the lectures of 
these venerable old people, cast into the shape of books, that 
have come down to us, after many a revision, as Purdnas and 
XJpapurdnas. 

The wonderful power of organisation of the Brahmans was 
nowhere displayed to greater advantage 
The Caste System, organisation and development 

of the caste, system. Each caste had a government of its 
own, with a headman and councillors, working under the 
general superintendence of the king and the Brahmans. As 
with the exigencies' of the times, mixed races and mixed castes 
sprang up, and the non- Aryan races began to be incorporated into 
Hindu society, they were formed into distinct castes, and given 
distinct governments and distinct occupations, contributing to 
the better economy of the social system and making all the 
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different parts of that system work harmoniously, with the- 
sole objeft of making the people contented and happy. 

The Kshatriyas developed a system of war in which they 
disdained to take any unfair advantage of their 'enemies. 
Their chivalric notions of honour, their high-mindedness in deal- 
ing with fallen enemies, and their noble resolution not to- 
submit to an enemy, have won the admiration of the European 
historians of India. The Vaisyas developed the resources of 
the country and perfefted the fine arts which made ancient 
India so famous. The K^yasthas were professoional scribes and' 
accountants. They performed all the funftions of clerks, and their 
assistance was always sought by kings and Brahmans. The- 
mi.ved castes were traders and artisans. The Slidras Avere 
labourers and agriculturists. The work of watching and 
guarding villages was entrusted to sturdy aboriginal races, who- 
came within the pale of Hinduism. Thus every one did the 
duty allotted to him, and the principle of the division of labour 
was known and afted upon in these remote times. 

The organisation of the Indian village communities is an- 
other instance of the insight of the Brahmans- 
Jornmunity'^'**^^^ into human nature. Each village was so- 
organised as to become a self-afting social, 
unit, containing representatives of all the arts and professions 
that are requisite to enable a Hindu to lead a happy life in a. 
village. Groups of these villages were placed imder officers of 
various grades, with the king at their head. The various- 
revolutions of the last three thousand years have not in the least 
affected the strufture of these communities. 

The Brdhmans were the absolute heads of the religious- 
systems of India, and they frequently organ- 
sati'on?”^ organi- national sacrifices, such as the- 

RajsJiya and the Asvamedha, which often, 
occupied several years in their performance. But, in the course 
of time, the Buddhist monastic orders and the Jajna Gachchhas, 
literally “trees,” which resulted from the increase in the number- 
of Sannydsfs, became their rivals. The inherent defect of the 
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monastic orders was that, as soon as'thej obtained wealth and 
power,, they degenerated into ignorance and vain display; and 
so, after some centuries of struggle, the Brahmans regained their 
ascendency. But monastic orders again arose amongst the 
Brahmans themselves, organised by superior Brdhmanic monks 
like Sankarach&yya. The religious headship of India was thus 
permanently divided between Brahman householders and Brah- 
man monks. Both courted popularity by pompous religious 
displays; the Brahmans by organising annual worship and 

PdjSsandMelils. P“f “ Wy Places, and the San- 

nyasi's by organising periodical and annual 
vields (fairs). The most pompous worship of the Brahmans has 
been the Durga Puja in Bengal, and the greatest Mela held 
by the Sanny^si's has been the Kumbha Mela, held four 
times in every twelve years at Haridvar, Pray^g (Allahabad), 
Ujjayinf, and at Gautaml near the mouth of the Godavari. The 
interests of the Sannyasis and the Brahmans are not always • the 
same, and their rivalry is one of the causes of the political 
weakness of the Hindu community. In Bengal, the Sannyasis 
have -little influence; but they are looked upon with great 
■ favour in the North-Western Provinces and in the Punjab. In 
the Maharashtra country and in Southern India the Brahmans 
are generally in the ascendant, but the Sannyasis, too, are 
powerful. 

The Rishis of the Vedic period had secular and religious 
education under their entire control. But, 
Educational Insti- rise of the monastic orders, religious 

education fell, to a great extent, into the 
hands of the monks, and it remains in their hands even now. 
But the Sannyasis of modern days care to teach - only the 
standard works of their sects, while the teaching of Grammar, 
language, law, rhetoric, mathematics, and science is almost 
entirely in the hands of the Br/hmans. In Bengal, the Vaidyas 
study the science of medicine; but in all other parts 
of India medical science is entirely in the hands of the 
Brahmans. 


E 
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Students received education without the payment of fees. 

The duty of maintaining teachers and their 

monflti^^students'l devolved on the community, while 

the kings granted lands to learned Brah- 
mans and to monasteries. Wealthy men often invited learned 
Brahmans to be present at their religious and domestic cere- 
monies and sent them away with rich presents. People 
considered learned and pious Brahmans the most deserving 
recipients of gifts on every appropriate occasion. Learned 
men, whether monks or Brdhmans, were never obliged to 
beg. A Brahman teacher was bound to supply with food those 
of his students, who came from a distance. In monasteries, 
young monks were maintained by the establishment, and other 
students procured their food as best they could. 

Some of the Brahman teachers are said to have taught more 
than sixty thousand students. The place 
lns^tution's°*^^*^ where Pakshadhar Migra taught his students 
in the fifteenth century in Mithili looked 
like a city. In the sixteenth century, Navadvlp, Benares, and 
Poona had vast numbers of students in them, receiving instruc- 
tion under celebrated Professors in all the various branches 
of knowledge. But the grandeur of an educational institution 
was nowhere greater than at Nd.landa in the seventh century of the 
Christian era. The monastery had ample accommodation for 
10,000 students, and the revenue of one hundred villages was 
assigned for their support. The building was a four-storeyed one, 
and its ruins still attract the attention of the intelligent traveller 
at Baragd.on, in Behar, and remind him how' munificent the 
Indians w'ere in supporting education and how' learned men 
ungrudgingly instructed large numbers of students of all nations 
in various S^stras without taking anything in return. 
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CHAPTER I. 

The GHAZNAvf Dynasty. 

The KhaUMs of Baghdad reigned in great splendour for 
about a hundred years, and their empire extended from the 
Atlantic to Afgh^nisth£n. On its dismemberment, about the 
middle of the ninth century, several small independent king- 
doms were formed. One of these was the Samani kingdom 
of Khoras^n and Transoxiana, with its 
capital at Nfsapur. One of the Sam^nis 
was a great favourite with Khalffi Mimdn, 
who appointed his sons to governments beyond the Oxus, 
where they gradually assumed independence. One of the 
Sultins of this dynasty had a Turkish slave named Alptigfn, 
who, on his master’s death, was obliged to flee to the 
inaccessible country near Ghazni. He had 3,000 disciplined 
Turkish slaves with him, with whose aid 
he carved out a small kingdom for him- 
self, bounded on the. east by the Indus, 
and on the north and west by Balkh and Her^t. Alptigfn 
had a slave named Subuktigfn, whom he made his son-in-law 
and successor. On Alptigin’s death, in 977 A. D., Subuktigfn 
ascended the throne of Ghazni. 


The Ghaznavl 
kingdom. 
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The Hindus could not tolerate the establishment of a. 

Muhammadan kingdom so near their 
Annexation of frontier, and so Jayp^l, raji of Lahore, led 
an expedition against him, but he was 
obliged to conclude peace. The quarrel was, however, renew- 
ed shortly after, and Jaypal, though assisted by the kings of 
Delhi, Ajmir, K^lanjara, and Kanauj was defeated at Lagh- 
man, and Subuktigi'n annexed Peshawar to his kingdom. 

Subuktigfn died in 997 A.D. and was succeeded by his 
son, Mahmud, then only thirteen years 
Gh^nt^'^*^*^ of age. For two years Mahmdd was- 

occupied with a civil war in his own king- 
dom and with disturbances on his western frontier. But, on 
their termination, he cast a wistful eye on the rich kingdoms in 
the plains of Hindusthan. He left Ghazni with 10,000 chosen 
horse, and was met by his father’s old antagonist, Jaypal, in 
the neighbourhood of Peshawar in 1001 A.D. He defeated 
Jaypil, pursued him down to the Sutlej, plundering many rich 
cities on the way, he took him prisoner, 
but released him on his promising to pay 
tribute. Jaypdl, considering death better than disgrace, com- 
mitted suicide. His son and successor, Anangapil, was true 
to his father’s engagement to pay tribute. But i\Iahmlid had 
still to come twice to India, first in order to punish a refraftoiy 
Hindu chief, dependent on Anangapal, and 
■third ^gain to punish the Afghan chief, Abul 
Fateh Lodi of Multan, his own dependent. 
Gradually the relations between Mahmtid and Anangapal grew 
more and more strained, and war became inevitable. Ananga- 
pal sent ambassadors to the neighbouring Hindu kings, who 
all resolved to make a final stand against 
the encroachments of the foreigner. Hinda 
women sold their jewels, melted their golden ornaments, and 
sent their contributions from afar to furnish resources for 
the holy war (1008). The Hindu army increased everj’ day 
and surrounded the hluhammadan camp, which Mahmud was 


His first invasion. 


Fourth invasion. 
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at last obliged to entrench. A battle was fought with great 
ardour on both sides, and ended in the defeat of Anangapil. 
Mahmud gave the Hindus no time to re-assemble, but pursued 
them vigorously all the way from Peshawar to Nagarkot in 
Kangra, where he plundered the celebrated temple situated 
near a natural flame called Jvalimukhf, a place of great 
pilgrimage. 

He returned to India and took Abul Fateh Lodf prisoner to 

F'fth t E' hth The next year he 

Invasion. ^ planned a bold plundering expedition to 

Thanesvar, the capital of .Harshavardhan, , 
which proved to be immensely profitable. The next two expedi' 
tions were led against KdSmir. His ninth expedition was 
direfted against Kanauj. He made great preparations ; and, 

. . taking a route close to the mountains, where , 

the rivers are easily crossed, suddenly ap- 
peared before the gates of Kanauj, which was then ruled by 
Rajyap^l, a scion of the Pdl dynasty of Magadha. The king 
was taken unawares, and, conscious of his helpless position, 
sought the proteftion of Mahmud, which was extended to him 
with alacrity. Mahmud spared Kanauj, but plundered Mathur^. 
For twenty days the city was given up to pillage ; the idols 
were broken and the temples profaned ; a part of the city was 
set on fire, and the miseries of a conflagration were added to 
its other calamities. But the sight of the beautiful edifices, the 
triumphs of Hindu architecture, gave Mahmild the first impulse 
to adorn his own capital with similar buildings. 

The tenth expedition was undertaken in 1023 A. D. to relieve 
the king of Kanauj, who was hard pressed ' 
Tenth and Ele- ^ Chandel king, Ganda, because of . 

his allegiance to the Musalmans. Mahmud 
could make no impression on the Raj^ ; out, on his way back 
ito Ghazni, he deposed king Jaypal II., the son of Anangap^l, 
for his constant - rebellions, and annexed the Punjab. The 
eleventh expedition, too, was against R^j^ Ganda ; but it was .. 
again unsuccessful. 
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Twelfth Invasion, 


The twelfth expedition was planned for the purpose of 
plundering the temple of Soman^th, situat- 
ed on an islet in the southern extremitj 
of the kingdom of Guzerat. It was an important place of 
pilgrimage for Hindus, and was supposed to be immensely 
rich. The Sultan left Ghaznf in September 1024, with a large 
army, and, crossing the desert, came suddenly before Ajmir,^ 
the R 4 .j£ of which had no resource but in flight. Ajmir was 
plundered. Then, crossing the Aravallf mountains, Mahmdd 
came before Anahilpattan, the capital of Guzerat, the king 
of which, Chdmundadev, took to precipitate flight. Mahmud 
reached Somandth, his destination, without much trouble, 
but there he met with stout resistance from the priests, who 
had armed themselves for the defence. The battle was raging 
with fury when the king of Guzerat arrived with a well- 
appointed army. But, in spite of this reinforcement, victory 
declared itself for the Musalmans, and 5,000 brave Rdjputs 
lay dead on the field, Mahmud entered the temple, plundered 
it, and destroyed the images (1026). He was so delighted 
with the situation of Somandth that he seriously thought of 
making it his capital, but his ministers dissuaded him from 
carrying out his purpose. Mahmud had, during the rest of 
his life, great troubles with the Seljuk Tartars on the western 
border of his empire, and consequently was unable to plan any 
further invasion of India. He died in 1030 A. D. 

After the death of Mahmud, no king of the Ghaznavf 
dynasty led any military expedition into 
India. Their power in the west gradually 
declined as the Seljuk Tartars advanced 
from the Caspian. While the successors of Mahmud were 
deeply engaged in war with the Seljuks, the Hindu kings made 
several unsuccessful attempts to recover Lahore. They, how- 
ever, succeeded in regaining Nagarkot. During the middle 
of the twelfth century, the Ghaznavf kings stirred up a fierce 
enemy at their door and brought about the ruin of their family. 
Mauddd, one of the successors of Mahmdd, treacherously 


Mahmdd's 

successors. 
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seized the territory of Ghor, a small valley near Kandahir, 
inhabited by the Afghans of the Sur tribe. Bairdm, who 
.succeeded Maudud, killed two of the chiefs of Ghor under 
circumstances of great ignominy. Alauddm, the next chief, 
vowing vengeance on the Ghaznavf family, swept down upon 
Ghazm from Firoz Koh, the Ghori capital. On his approach 
Baii'dm fled, and Ghazni was given up to plunder and com- 
pletely destroyed by fire and sword. The successors of 
Bairam made Lahore their capital, and the Punjab was the 
only territory that was left to the family. But in the course of 
forty years, they were driven even from this last retreat by the 
Ghori family (1186). 


CHAPTER II. 

The Ghori Dynasty. 

After the death of Alduddfn, Ghiyasuddfn and his brother, 
Muhammad, reigned jointly at Ghor for a 
Muhammad of time. The Ghoris were at first enga- 

ged in wars with their Tartar neighbours 
in the west, the kings of Khwarasm. Muhammad conquered 
the town of Uch, near the junction of the five rivers of the 
Punjab, in 1176. Two years later he led an expedition to 
Guzerat, but had to return .in disgrace. In 1186 A. D. he 
suddenly appeared before Lahore, took possession of it, and 
sent Khusru Mdlik, the last Ghaznavi king, a prisoner to Ghor. 
Thus secure in the Punjab, Muhammad began to mature his 
favourite plan of conquering Hindusthdn. 

About this time Prithvi Rdy Chauhdn, king of Delhi, had 
conquered Mahob£ from the Chandel king. 
Conquest of Paramardfdev, and thus become the most 
powerful neighbour of Muhammad of Ghor. 
As soon as Muhammad advanced towards the east and laid 
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siege to Bhatinda, Prithvi Ray marched with a powerful army 
to expel him. The armies met at Nar^yan, on the Sarasvatf, 
and the Musalmans were completely defeated ( 1191 ). But 
Muhammad returned to Hindusthin after two years, and an 
obstinately contested battle was fought at Tir£orf, near 
Th^negvar, in which the Hindus were completely defeated. 
Their king was killed, and the kingdom of Delhi and Ajmir 
fell into the hands of Muhammad. He anne.xed Delhi to his 


Of Behar and 
Bengal. 


own kingdom and appointed Kutbuddfn Aibec its governor. 

The next year Muhammad invaded Kanauj, and, in a battle 
Of Kanau' fought in -the neighbourhood of Etawa, 
defeated Jay Chandra, the Rathor king of 
Kanauj, and annexed Kanauj and Benares. 

Within three years of these events, Bakhtiyar Khiliji, a 
general of Muhammad Ghori, conquered 
Be?gaf Oudh and northern Behar, and advanced to 

the capital of Behar in 1197. Soon after the 
conquest of Behar, Bakhtiyar pushed on to Navadvfp, the 
capital of Bengal ; and Gaur and Navadvfp were occupied with- 
out a struggle (1199). Eastern Bengal retained its independence 
for one hundred and twenty years more, when it, too, was 
absorbed into the Muhammadan empire. Emboldened by 
repeated successes, Bakhtiyar led an army into Assam ; but he 
could produce no impression on the Rd]i, and during the rainy 
season, when the floods of the Brahmaputra covered the whole 
countr}', he had to retreat hurriedly to Bengal, with the loss 
of the greater part of his army. 

On the death of his brother in 1202 A.D., Muhammad Ghori 
was left the sole ruler of the countrj', which . 

hisconquests,°^ extended from the Bay of Bengal 

to the borders of Persia. This vast terri- 


The nature of 
his conquests. 


tory was simply overrun, but not consolidated. Some of 
the large Hindu cities fell into the hands of the Musalmans, 
but the Hindus maintained their independence in all the 
outlying distrifts, and it took more than a century to subjugate 
the country completely. 
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The Gakkhars were a wild tribe of the hill regions of the 

Death and I’unjab. On his way back to Ghor in the 

■character. year 1205, Muhammad Ghori pitched his 

camp on the Indus ; when finding him off his 
guard the Gakkhars suddenly fell upon his camp and killed him. 
Muhammad Ghori was an enterprising soldier, whom no mis- 
fortune could ever disconcert, and who clung to his purpose 
with extraordinary tenacity. Defeated and disgraced several times, 
he, nevertheless, succeeded in conquering the whole of Hindu- 
sthan. His army was composed of adventurers, mostly belong- 
ing to the Afghan tribes, commanded by his slaves. . Loyalty 
sat loosely on them ; and, in a few )'ears after his death, nothing 
of his vast kingdom remained to his family. Kutbuddin 
asserted his independence in Hindusthan, and Nasiruddfn 
ICub^cha in Sindh and Multan. The rest of his kingdom, 
with the cities of Firoz Koh and Ghaznf, was absorbed into the 
kingdom of Khwirasm. 


CHAPTER III. 

The Slave Kings ( 1206-1288 ). 

KutbuddIn was the first Muhammadan Sultin, who established 
his capital in India itself, his predecessors 
Why called Slave having been only invaders and conquerors. 

He was a slave of Muhammad Ghori. 
His son-in-law, Sultan Altamsh, was a slave, and Sultan Gbiyis- 
uddfn Bulban also was a slave of Altamsh, and these Sultans 
and their immediate successors are therefore known in history 
as the Slave kings of Delhi, which was their capital. 

The Slave kings attempted the conquest of Guzerat and 
Kalanjara, but in vain. Sultan Altamsh 
Sultan Altamsh. ^^e Paramira Rajputs of IM^lava, 

.sa eked Ujjayinf, and destroyed the celebrated temple of 
Mah^kala, famous for its sanftity, in 1232 A. D. After the death 
of Altamsh, his daughter, Rezia, ascended the throne of Delhi, 
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the only instance of a female ruling there. During the reign- 
of Bulban, Tughral Kh^n, the governor of Bengal, raised the- 
standard of rebellion, but was defeated and killed. 

It was during the reign of Sultan Altarash that Central Asia- 
was visited by that scourge of humanity,. 

Changtz Kh^n. ( 2 ;hangi'z Khdn, who by his superior mili- 
tary genius, brought together all the nomad hordes of Mongolia,., 
and, inspiring them with hopes of gain and glory, led them 
to a series of brilliant viflories, which laid the whole country 
from the Pacific Ocean to the Baltic Sea at ^^his feet. He killed 
the entire families of those who had the audacit)’’ to oppose his 
arms, massacred their adherents, and razed their capitals to 
the ground. Khw^rasm was a powerful kingdom in Western 
Asia, and Changiz attacked it. Jalaluddfn, the king, after a. 
signal defeat, fled precipita'tely from the Caspian to the Indus, 
hotly pursued by a Mughal horde, and placed hirnself under 
the proteftion of Sultin Altamsh. But he was p'eiemptorily 
ordered to leave India. This disgraceful aft of inhospitality 
saved India from an invasion by Changfz Khdn. But, after hi& 
death, the Mughals led army after army, mto^the country, and 
the Slave kings had great difficulty in Repelling these fierce- 
invaders. It is not known what their religion was, but pro- 
bably they were Buddhists. They hated the Muhammadans- 
and compelled the Slave kings not only to maintain a large 
army, but also to provide for the maintenance of many 
Muhammadan kings, dethroned and expelled by them from 
Western Asia. Bulban is said to have maintained thirty-two- 
of these royal e.xiles. 

On the death of Bulban, his grandson, Kaikobdd, was raised 

to the throne. This young man was devoid 

The fall ofthe r u . j u j u c 

Slave kings. character, and had a number of pro- 

, fligate young knaves about him, who ruined 
him and his family. The veteran chief of the Punjab, Jalalud- 
dfn Khiliji, who, for fifty years had fought bravely against the 
Mughal invaders, was invited to depose Kaikob^d and ascend' 
the throne ( 1288 ). 
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CHAPTER IV. 


TheKhiliji Dynasty, (1288-1321). 


The Khiliji 
nasty. 


dy. 


The necessities of the times had already compelled some of 
the later Slave kings to take into their service 
not only a large number of Tartar adven- 
turers, driven from their^country by the 
Mughals, but a number of converted Mughal mercenaries also. 
The Khilijis pursued this policy and thus strengthened their 
position. AHuddfn Khiliji, the nephew of JaHluddm, con- 
quered a great portion of Bundelkhund and eastern Malavaand 
paved the Avay for an invasion of the Deccan. At the head of 
8,000 men, he crossed the Vindhya ranges and presented him- 
self unexpeftedly before Devagiri, the capital of R^m R^ja, the 
Y^dava king of Maharashtra. The R^ja submitted to him and 
paid him an immense sum of money. Flushed with success, 
AHuddfn returned to Hindusth^n, assassinated his uncle, a 
wise and generous ruler, and ascended the throne of Delhi 
in 1295 A. D. 

The story of the beauty of Padminf, the queen of Chitor, 
and Alduddin’s invasion of Mewar, are narrated further on, in 
Book V. p. 105. AHuddm’s greatest general was K^fur. He 
was a Rajput by birth; but _he_ embraced Muhammadanism, 
and, with all the zeal^charafteristic of a convert, became an 
implacable enemy of Hinduism. He led an 

Alduddfn^ immense army into the Deccan, destroyed 

conquest of the , , , . , t • • j 

Deccan. the Y^dava kingdoms of Devagin and 

Dvirasamudra, harassed the Kakateyas of 

Orangal, and overran the country down to Ramesvar. 

AHuddtn sent an expedition to Guzerat in 1297, under his 
celebrated general Ulagh Khdn, against 
Of Guzerat. Karnadev, the last king of that country, 

and annexed it with its dependency, Malava. AMuddfn was 
pre-eminently the most successful conqueror amongst the early 
Path^n rulers of Delhi, and he made his power felt from one 
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•end of India to the other. But he was a man altogether devoid 
of principle, and his reign was constantly disturbed by the re- 
bellions of his officers and of the conquered Hindus, as well as 
by Mughal invasions. One of these invasions was headed by 
Kutlugh Kh^n, the ruler of Transoxiana. This was the first 
struggle between the Mughals and the Path£ns for supremacy in 
India, and Alauddm’s vigour alone saved it to the Path^ns. 
His last days were greatly embittered by intrigues at court for 
the succession and by rebellions of the Hindus at Chitor, 
Guzerat, and IMaharashtra. Chitor soon regained its indepen- 
dence. The rebellion in Guzerat was suppressed with a high 
hand ; but Harpaldev was still in open rebellion in the Deccan 
when Alauddin died in 1316. 

K^fur, who had already made away with Ulagh Khan, the 
conqueror of Guzerat, attempted to seize the government on the 
death of .Mauddfn. But Mubarak, the third son of AHuddin 
procured his assassination and further secured his position by 
imprisoning his own brothers and by murdering a number 
of noblemen who might have been dangerous to him. He 
sent an army against the rebel, Harpaldev and captured and 
executed him. Mubarak had a great favourite named INIalik 
Khusru, a low caste Hindu, who had embraced Illuhammada- 
nism ; and he raised this man to the highest offices of State, and 
everybody’s life and property were at his mercy. Khusru was not 
without energy. At the head of a large army he marched to 
the south and conquered the Malabar Coast, while the 
king at Delhi led the life of a debauchee. On his return. 

Fall of the Khilijis to death, together with all 

the survivors of AHuddm’s family, and 
assumed the government. He made himself odious b)’ perse- 
cuting Hindus and Musalmans alike, and Ghiy£suddfn Tughlak 
the governor of the Punjab, led an army into Delhi and put 
him to death (1321). 
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CHAPTER V. 

Thk Tughlak Dynasty (1321-T412). 

Though M 41 ik Kafur and Malik Khusm conquered nearly 
the whole of the Deccan and Southern India, yet they allowed 
the Hindu princes to rule the country. But Ghiy^suddfn an-^ 

nexed Mah^rdshtra to the Muhammadan 
tahiyasudafn . , , 

Tughlak. empire. He was already an old man when 

he came to the throne, but he was a vigor- 
ous ruler and had for a long time defended the Punjab against 
Mughal invasion. He reigned for four years only and was then 
assassinated by his son, who ascended the throne under the 
title of Muhammad Tughlak. He reigned from 1325 to 1351- 
But in the course of these twenty-six years, the Muhammadan 
empire came to an end, and a number of small Muhamma- 
dan kingdoms arose out of its ruins. Firoz Tughlak and 
other successors of Muhammad did, indeed, assume the title 
of ‘Emperor of Delhi.’ But they were no longer emperors and 
ruled only a small territory around Delhi. 

To understand the history of the dismemberment of the 
Constitution of Muhammadan empire, it will be necessary to 
the Pathan Army, examine the constitution of the Muham- 
madan army. The Musalmans who came with Muhammad 
of Ghor and his successors, almost all belonged to the 
Afghan or Pathan tribes. Afghanisth^n is divided into a number 
of narrow valleys, each inhabited by one or other of the 
Afghan tribes, each tribe being ruled by a chief, with the title 
of ‘Amir’. The Ghoris and the Khilijis were the rulers of the 
several valleys of Afghanisthan ; and their armies and thoseof 
the Slave kings were composed of these tribes. They con- 
quered different parts of India and settled in them ; but their 
loyalty to the Slave kings, who were of Turkish origin, was 
not very sincere,’ and they took every^ opportunity to rebel. 
This was one of the sources of weakness of the Slave kings. 
And it was owing to this that they were unable to push their 
conquests much beyond where Muhammad Ghori left them. 
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The Tartar adventurers and the converted Mughals who 
-entered the service of the Delhi emperors, together with the con- 
verted Hindus, had been an additional source of strength and 
power to the Khiiiji rulers of Delhi ; and with their help AHud- 
dfn succeeded in conquering India south of the Vindhya ranges. 
These adventurers belonged to various nationalities in Central 
-and Western Asia. Any one -who could bring together a number 
of adherents declared himself an Amir, 
'Sa'da^ and a very large number of such Amirs 

entered the service of Delhi and were known 
as the Amir^ni Sada. They entertained no feeling of loyalty to 
-the rulers of Delhi, and were kept together only by the hope of 
plunder and adventure. 

But Ghiyisuddm Tughlak was a Turkish slave himself, 
-and could count neither upon the loyalty of the tribes, as the 
Khilijis did, nor upon that of the Amir^ni Sada. It would have 
required great strength of character to keep these discordant 
-elements together. But, unfortunately, Muhammad Tughlak 
was the verj' opposite of a strong ruler. He was capricious 
in the extreme ; and, though he was a learned man and a linguist, 
a good Musalman and a good citizen, 
Tughl^'^^^ there was a taint of insanity in him, and 

he had no sympathy for the sufferings of 
-others. The beautiful scenerj^ of Devagiri struck him, and he 
-at once ordered that its name should be changed into Daulata- 
bad and that it should be made the capital of his empire. He 
•ordered all the citizens of Delhi to remove to Daulatabad, 
with their families and effects, under pain of severe punishment. 
The sufferings of these poor people knew no bounds ; but the 
project had to be given up owing to the sheer impossibility of 
-carrv-ing it out. Again, he sent a large army to conquer China ; 
-but it perished in the jungles of Assam. He collected another 
immense army for the conquest of Persia ; but he had no money 
to pay his soldiers. In order to replenish his treasurj-, wasted by 
these extravagances, he raised the taxes to such a pitch, that the 
•cultivators between the Ganges and the Jumna took refuge in the 
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Secession of 
Bengal. 


J'^nS^cs to escape paying them. But the jungles were surround- 
-ed by hunters, and the people were shot doivn like wild beasts. ' 
In Bengal the Afghan tribes were very' powerful. They 
had recently conquered East Bengal up to 
the borders of Tipiri and Assam. Muham- 
mad divided the province into three parts. 

• Bahadur Khin, his first governor of East Bengal, declared 
jhimself independent ; and, though the emperor succeeded in 
crushing him, yet disorder and confusion increased, until, 
in the course of ten or twelve years, H^ji Ili^s united 
•eastern, western, and southern Bengal and declared himself 
independent, under the title of Shamsuddm Bids Shah, in 1345. 
Thus Bengal was lost to the Delhi empire; but the emperor 
was so much occupied in quelling numerous rebellions in 
western India and the Deccan that he was not in a position to 
•make the least effort to regain his footing there. 

It has already been stated that the Amirdni Sada were a 
•turbulent, disaffected, and disloyal body of men, whose attach- 
ment to the Delhi empire was merely for the sake of their 
pay and the prospect of plunder. They never failed to profit 
By the disorders of the times and were the source of much 
^.trouble to their employers. Muhammad appointed Aziz Hamid 
.a worthless favourite, to the government of Malava in 1337 ; and 
•enjoined him to keep the Amirdni under control. The wretch, 
however, immediately on his arrival at Dhdra, invited eighty of 
the Amirani to a feast and there ruthlessly massacred them. 
Thereupon the Amirani of Malava, Guzerat, and the Deccan 
raised the standard of rebellion. There were from thirty to forty 
of these chiefs in almost every city, and they expelled the 
imperial officers and occupied the cities. The emperor con- 
. tended for fifteen years, with varying fortune, against these 
rebels. The Deccan declared itself independent in 1347. Guzerat, 
Mdlava, and Sindh were to a certain extent 
And of the Dec- tranquillised. But the exertion imposed 
upon him by these troubles proved too 
- much for the health of the emperor, and he died in 1351. 
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CHAPTER VI. 
Timijr. 


Firoz Tughlak, the successor of Muhammad, at once ac- 

, , knowledged the independence of the Dec- 
Firoz Tughlak. 

can and made several attempts to re-annex ■ 
Bengal to the empire. He twice invaded that country, but 
had to return discomfited, and was at last obliged to ac- 
knowledge its independence also. Whoever was sent to goverm 
Milava or Guzerat, strengthened his position by courting 
the favour of the inhabitants, and afted with perfeft inde- 
pendence. One of his governors of Guzerat went so far as to- 
build Hindu temples, in order to reconcile the Hindu subjefts- 
to his usurpation. Thus the only portion of the Muhammadan, 
empire over which Firoz ruled in peace was from the west of 
Bengal to the Punjab. A very large number of Rajputs was- 

converted to Muhammadanism during the 
the^H^ndus" course of this reign ; and the religion of the- 

Prophet spread in all parts of the country, 
especially, in Bengal, owing to the preaching of a large 
number of Pfrs, or holy men. Firoz had the welfare of his 
subjefts always at heart. He construfted roads, excavated 
tanks and built serais (inns) ; and thus did much good to the 
Loss of the re country. At the very outset of the reign of 
maining prov- Mahmdd Tughlak, Guzerat and M^lava. 
'"ces. ceased to be dependencies of Delhi. His 

prime minister, Khauja Jahin, was appointed Malik-us-Sharq,. 
or Governor of the East, in 1394. He established his capital 
at Jaunpur, declared himself independent, and founded the- 
Sharqi rule. Thus the Path^n empire was now confined to- 
Delhi and its neighbourhood. 

In 1398 a new scourge appeared in India and destroyed, 
even the last vestiges of the Delhi empire. Timdr, with 
innumerable Tartar hordes, after overthrowing all the kingdoms 
of Central Asia, fell upon India. On his approach, Mahmud 
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Invasion of 
Timtir. 


Sack of Delhi. 


left Delhi and sought the protection of the newly founded 
independent kingdom of Guzerat. Delhi was at that time 
torn asunder by internal feuds, and there was no united 
action to check the progress of Timtir. It was Timur’s habit 
to massacre the inhabitants of any city to which he was 
obliged to lay siege; and, before reaching Delhi, he had 
already brutally massacred the inhabitants 
of six or seven Indian cities, so that, as he 
approached, the inhabitants of city after 
city fled precipitately with their property. The inhabitants 
of Delhi made a feeble attempt to oppose him, but in vain ; 
and the citizens opened their gates on his assurance that 
no lives tvould be taken. On entering ' Delhi, Timiir pro- 
claimed himself emperor; and immediately afterwards the 
sack of the city commenced. For live 
days human blood flowed in torrents ; and 
the roads became impassable from the heaps of dead bodies 
rotting on them. After a stay of 15 days Timiir left the city; 
and, massacring the inhabitants of Meerut on his way, proceed- 
ed to Haridvar. Here the Hindus began to harass him, and 
he had to cut his way, sword in hand, through the jungles at 
the foot of the mountains. All the way to Jamu he was greatly 
harassed by the Hindus of this wild region. From Jamu he 
returned by the same road by which he had come. Famine, 
anarchy, and plague marked his route. Of all the enemies of 
humanity Timiir and Changiz were the greatest. They were on 
a par in cruelty; but Timiir was treacherous, too. 

After Timtir had left India, Delhi remained desolate for 

. two months. Then Ekbal, the minister of 
The extinction . . . _ , 

of the PathSn Mahmdd, took possession of it. Internal 

empire. feuds broke out afresh, and Ekbal 'was the 

Frst victim. Mahmiid returned to his capital and reigned there 

only in name till 1412. He had already ceased to coin money 

as emperor of Delhi and relinquished the imperial authority- 

altogether. 


F 



BOOK IV. 


INDEPENDENT MUHAMMADAN KINGDOMS. 


CHAPTER I. 

The Kingdom of Delhi (1412-1526). 

The death of Mahmdd Tughlak was followed by a period, of 
anarchy, taking advantage of which Khizir 
Kh£n Saiyyad, the governor of the Punjab, 
made himself master of Delhi. He never 
assumed the insignia of royalty, but gave himself out to be the 
viceroy of Timiir. He and his three descendants ruled at 
Delhi, and were known as the Saiyyad dynasty. During 
their reigns, the limits of the Delhi kingdom were narrowed 
down to the walls of the city. There tvas hereditary enmity 
between the Saiyyads and the Afghan Lodfs. Bahlol Lodf 
made himself master of the Punjab, conquered Sirhind, and. at 
last invaded Delhi. AHuddfn, the last of the Saiyyad kings, 
made over Delhi to him and retired to Bad^on, where, in a 
small garden, he passed his days in religious contemplation 
worthy of a descendant of the prophet. 

On his accession, Bahlol assumed the title of Sultdn. The 
first act, of his reign was an expedition to 
nasty^ Multan, which- was an independent king- 

dom. But, before he reached that place, 
the Sharqi king of Jaunpur invaded Delhi and created a 
diversion. Bahlol was, so 1 much incensed 
Jaunpur resolyed, to destroy the 
Jaunpur kingdom, and in this he .succeeded 
after a severe struggle, which lasted twenty-six years, when the 
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fltingddm was annexed, in- 14.-78. Behar still- remained to the- Sharqi 
kings ; butt in 1-488, immediately after Bahlol’s death, his son, 

■ Sikandar -Lodf, invaded' that province and ann'exed it, in 1494. 

Sikandar held -his court at Agra, which lie 
founded about 1500 A.D. Heissaid'to have 
prohibited pilgrimages to the Hindus 
-throughout his dominions. He died in i5i6, ahd- was succeeded 
by his son; Ibrihim Lodn a haughty and vainglorious prince, 
who soon- estranged the feelings of the nobility by slighting 
. arid insulting, them. 

Rebellions- followed in quick succession, and' Jaunpur 
, regained its independence. Daulat Khiii Lodf, the governor 
. of the Punjab, invited Bibar, the Sultan of Kibul; to invade 
India. Bibar responded to the call and took possession of 
Lahore. But, when he entered the province of Sirhind, he 
found’ himself opposed by Ibrihim Lodf at the head of a large 
army. An obstinately contested battle was 
Battle ofPanfpat. fought at Panipat, in which Bibar obtained 
a complete victory, and Ibrihim lost about 40,000 men and 
his'life (1526). 


CHAPTER II. 

The Kingdosi of Bengal (1345-1592). 

• SHAUISUDDIN-Iliis Shih declared himself independent in 1345; 

and Firoz Tughlak acknowledged his inde- , 
The lliis ShihV pgudence in 1355. He removed his capital 
- -dynasty. p£ndu£, where his son, 

Sikandar, built the celebrated Adfna masjid. Sikandar’s 
■ successors were not very powerful, and Riji Ganes deposed 
them and made himself master of Bengal. He reigned for 
eight years, and was popular with both 
’ Rija Gane£ and Hindus and Muhammadans. His son, Jadu, 
■: his'family; embraced Muhammadanism arid assumed 

-.the title of Jaliluddfn.' His- grandson, Ahmad Shih, was 
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Alduddfn Husain 
Shah. 


deposed and killed, owing to his unpopularity. This dynasty- 
reigned from 1405 to 1445, latter - 

s"hdh(s^'^°"*^ ■''^hich years, the Muhammadans restored. 

the kingdom to the family of Shamsuddfm 
Ilias Shah. The princes of the second Ili^s Shahf djmasty, . 
who reigned for 42 years, were weak and w'ere often 
tools in the hands of the Khaujas and Habshfs- or Abyssinians, . 
who became so powerful that, in 1488, they deposed the king 
and raised one from amongst themselves to the throne. The 
Hindu kings of Kamatpur and Tip£ri extended their boundaries - 
at the expense of the kingdom of Bengal ; and the Sharqis,. 
though dispossessed of Jaunpur, occupied Behar. 

AHuddfn Husain Sh^h destroyed the power of the Khaujas-- 
and Habshfs in 1494 and ascended the - 
throne of Bengal. Husain had been, in 
early life, the servant of a K^astha officer- 
of the State, named Subuddhi Khan. He entertained great,, 
respect for the Hindus, two of whom, Riip and Sanitan, held 
high offices under him. He destroyed the Kamatpur- 
kingdom and made war on Orissa. He made an attempt to ■ 
conquer Behar, but was opposed by Sikandar Lodf, and had 
to enter into a treaty with that monarch. He had two sons, 
Nasrat Shah and Mahmud Sh^h, who reigned till 1536. The 
celebrated Sher Sh^h deposed Mahmud and became Sultdir 
of Bengal. His descendants, e.xpelled from Delhi, endeavoured 1 
to retain Bengal ; but in this they -were foiled by Sulaimdn - 
Kirani, who became its undisputed master in 1563, and removed., 
his capital from Gaur to Tandd, near Rajmahal. 

Sulaiman had a general named KdHpdhar. He was originallj'- 
a Hindu, but embraced Muhammadanism- 
quer*o'Hssa.^°" became a fierce iconoclast. He led an- 

expedition into Orissa in 1565, conquered 
the coimtr)-, deposed the usurping monarch, Telingd Mukunda- 
dev, and committed the image of Jagann^th to the flames., 
Sulaiman died in 1 572 and was succeeded by his brother, Daudl 
Xscd quarrelled with Akbar and in three years lost his king — 
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■sdoni, which was annexed to the Mughal empire in 1575. 
But the country was not finally subjugated till r592 ;whea 
Akbar’s governors induced the-Pathan chief, Isa KHn, the 
guardian of Osm^n Kirdni, to accept a Jdgt in Orissa and 
settle there. 


CHAPTER III. 

The Kingdom of Jaunpur (1394-1478). 


The Sharqi dy- 
nasty. 


"The founder of this kingdom was Khauja Jahin, who held 
a high office at Delhi. Mahmiid Tughlak 
made him governor of his eastern pro- 
vinces, with the title of M 41 ik-us-Sharq, 
Hhe lord of the East.’ He immediately proclaimed himself 
independent and tried to consolidate his power and extend 
his dominions (1394). He bequeathed his kingdom and his title 
'to a young man, Mubirak Sh^h, whom he had adopted as his 
heir and who was the real founder of the Sharqi dynasty. Includ- 
ing Khauja Jah^n, the dynasty comprised six kings, and their 
'kingdom extended from Bengal to Delhi. They beautified their 
•capital, Jaunpur, with splendid palaces and mosques. Though 
BahlolLodf destroyed the kingdom and annexed it in 1478, still 
the last king, Husain Sh^h, reigned in Behar till 1494. There 
Sikandar Lodf defeated him, and he had to flee to Bengal, 
where he died in 1499. Thus the Sharqi dynasty came to an 
•end. Sikandar Lodf destroyed many of the Sharqi edifices at 
Jaunpur. 


CHAPTER IV. 

The Kingdo-m of Multan (1443-1572)- 

Anarchy prevailed in the province of Multan from the 
•■lime of Timiir’s invasion of India to the year 1443. The kings 
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of -Delhi, busy with affairs nearer home, had no time to look 
after it ; -and so, in 1443, the inhabitants elected Shaikh Ydsuf 
as their king. He -was killed by Ray Sihara, belonging to the- 
tribe of .the Lungds, in 1445- The Lungds- 
The Lungd dy- xeigned till 1537, when the country was- 
conquered -by Sh^h Husain Arghdn of 
Sindh. It was in Akbar’s reign that the Arghdn kingdom was- 
annexed to Delhi. 


CHAPTER V. 


The Kingdom of Guzerat (1396-1572). 


Muzaffar I, Sul- 
tan of Guzerat. 


Farhatul Mulk, the governor of Guzerat, having attempted 
to gain the good will of the Hindus .by 
building Hindu temples, the emperor sent 
Zafar, a converted Rajput, as governor, to- 
Guzerat in 1391. Zafar signalised his advent in Guzerat by 
destroying Hindu temples and defiling places of Hindu 
pilgrimage. The temple of Somanith, which had been rebuilt 
by Bhimdev in 1036, was again destroyed. Zafar is said to- 
have proclaimed his independence in 1396, under the title of. 
Muzaffar Shah. He died in 1412, and his successor, Ahmad,.. 

removed the capital from AnahiJpattan to- 
Ah*madaba^” Ahmadabad, which he named after himself. . 

He adorned it with so many splendid' 
edifices that it is still regarded as one of the most beautiful I 
cities in India. Ahmad had often to fight with Hushang Sh^h ■ 
of 'M^iava and the F^riiki kings of KhandeS, and was- 
successful in all his wars. Of the successors of Ahmad,.. 
Mahmud Big^r^h was the most powerful. He succeeded in-' 
destroying two of .the most ancient Hindu principalities in - 
Guzerat, namely, Jun^garh and Champ^nagar, hill forts; which;.- 
bad both hitherto been considered impregnable. Muzaffar' II.',,. 

. another of the kings, invaded Malava and occupied Mandth, 
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the capital. He was a good naval commander and fought with 
the Portuguese at sea. 

Of the Musalman kings of Guzerat, Bahadur Shdh, who 
t3 A ascended the throne in 1526, was the most 

popular. He was ’ a brave and intrepid 
soldier and quite reckless of life. Immediately on his accession' 

. he invaded Mdlava, which he annexed to 
Guzerat in 1536. Rana Sangr^ Smha 
having, on one occasion, assisted the king of Mdlava, Bahadur 
invested Chitor in 1529, after the death of that great king, and 
took -it. Cannon were here used for the first time in siege 
operations in India. The Riijput ladies of Chitor preferred 
death to dishonour and burnt themselves. 

Karnavatf, the widow of Sangr^m Sinha, in her distress, 
sent a ' rdkbi ’ to Humaydn, the emperor of Delhi ; that is, 
sought proteftion and fraternal affeftion. HumdjTin, on receipt 
of the ‘rikhi,’ proceeded to Chitor for the proteftion of 
Karndvatf and succeeded in expelling the governor of 
Bahddur. Not content with his success at Chitor, Humdydn 
invaded Guzerat, and pursued Bahddur to Mandesor, where he 
had entrenched himself. Humdyun cut off his supplies. This 
alarmed Bahddur so much that he fled first to M£ndii, thence to 
Cambay, and thence to the island of Diu. Humdyun stormed 
the fort of Champ dnagar, the walls of which he scaled in person, 
and annexed Guzerat to his empire. But, 
shortly after this, Humdydn’s empire was 
itself destroyed, and Guzerat remained 
independent for thirty years more. 

The Portuguese had long been anxious to obtain 
possession of Diu, near Soman^thpattan ; but Bahadur Shah 
would never allow them to have it. When, however, he fled 
before Humiyiin and sought the proteftion of the Portuguese, 
they compelled him to cede the place. On the fall of 
Humaydn’s empire, Bahddur repented of what he had done 
and made several attempts to break off his engagement with 
the Portuguese. They, however, invited Him to their ships. 
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and there he was killed, either by accident or by design, in 1557. 

Muzaffar III., the last king of Gnzerat, 
Bahadur’s death. kingdom to Akbar and 

became a councillor of his court (1572). But, after nine years, 
he fled from Delhi, made many attempts to regain his kingdom, 
and passed the remainder of his unfortunate life under the 
proteftion of Riy Sinha, a Hindu of Kathiawar. 


CHAPTER VI. 

The Kingdom of Malava (1401-1567). 

Dilwar KhAn Ghori, a nobleman at the court of Firoz Sh^h 
Tughlak, was appointed governor of 
riasty Malava, and he took the earliest opportunity 

to assert his independence, in 1401 A.D. 
He removed his capital from Dhara to Mindu, which his succes- 
sors made a strong fort and a beautiful city. His son, Hushang, 
was warlike and was the founder of the city of Hushangabad. 
Shortly after Hushang’s death, the Ghori family became 
extinft, and Mahmdd Khiliji obtained possession of the 
kingdom. He conquered Ajmir, Kerauli, and Ranastambha- 
pur, and endeavoured to keep the Rajputs in check. Milava 
enjoyed unusual prosperity under the first three Khiliji kings ; 

but, during the civil war which ensued 
nasTy.^ NMsiruddm Khiliji in 

1512, a Rajput chief named Medim' R^y 
obtained the ascendancy in the council of Malava, and 
the weak king, Mahmud II., was' a mere tool in his 
hands. The Muhammadans resented this, and compelled 
hlahmdd to take steps to send the Rijputs away from 
the court. This involved him in such difiiculties that he 
Avas obliged to take refuge with Muzaffar II., king of 
Guzerat, who reinstated him in his capital. Medim' Ray 
thereupon fled to Rini Sangr^m Sinha, 
and a protracted struggle ensued betrveen 
the ^luhammadans and RAjputs for supremacy in hlalava. 


Medinf R^y. 
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IDuring the progress of this struggle, Sult£n MahmM was on 
•'One occasion severely wounded and made captive by Sangrim 
•Sinha, who placed him under the best medical treatment 
-available and sent him to Mfodu with all the honours due 
' to his rank. It was expefted that Mahmud would at least be 
-generous to the family of R^n£ Sangr^m Sinha. But, im- 
mediately after the death of that brave prince, he attacked 
his son, who, in his distress, appealed to 
Bahadur Shah, and both combined their 
forces to attack Malava.. Mdndti was taken, 
■and the kingdom annexed to Guzerat in 1536. The subse- 
quent history of Malava is given in Akbar’s reign. 


Annexation to 
'^auzerat. 


CHAPTER VII. 

The Kingdom of KhAndeI (1399-1599). 


The 

'dynasty. 


FardM 


'The first prince of K.h£nde§ who threw off his dependence 
on Delhi, was Milik Rdj 4 F^rukf, who 
claimed descent from the Khalff^ Omar, 
and had been governor of Khandes for 
■more than thirty years. He declared his independence in 
1399, but died shortly afterwards. His son, Nasir, treacher- 
•ously seized the .impregnable fort of A§irgarh, which had long 
remained in the possession of Rijas belonging to the Ahiri 
-caste. The FAriikis entertained the greatest reverence for the 
MolHhs, and, on the capture of Asirgarh, two cities were 
founded in its vicinity to perpetuate the memory of two 
of these learned men. One of these was 
>-Burhdn'pLm'°” Jain^bad and the other was Burhanpur. The 
• latter became the capital of Khandes, and 
.is still a large city. Khfode§ was annexed by Akbar in 1599- 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

The BahiianI Kingdom (1347-1526). 


The Amirani Sada revolted in 1337, and the Deccan declared’ 
its independence, which was acknowledged 
name'^^hmanr^ Firoz Tughlak immediately after his- 
accession. Husain, the general who founded' 
this kingdom, was originally the servant of a Delhi Brdhman 
named Gangu, who, being an astrologer, predicted that Husain- 
would become king and extorted from him a promise that the 
dynasty founded by Husain should be named after him and' 
that he should be appointed prime minister. Husain was true- 
to his word. He assumed the title of Husain Gangu Eahmani,. 
and appointed Gangu prime minister. This was the first ap- 
pointment of a Hindu to such a high office under the Musal- 
mans. The first capital of the Bahmanf kingdom was Kolburga,. 
and the second, Bidar. The kingdom was bounded on the- 
east by Teling^na, on the south by the Krishn^ and the- 
Tungabhadr^, on the west by the Konkan and the Sahy^dri- 
range, and on the north by Mdlava. 

Husain Gangu died in 1358. His son, Muhammad, defeated' 
Vin^yak Rdo, the brother of the king of Orangal, and obtained 
possession of Golkonda. On a frivolous pretext, Muhammad' 
insulted the Rdjd of Vijaynagar, who, to avenge himself, 
invaded the Bahmanf kingdom with a large army, took 
possession of the Dodb, formed by the Krishnd and the Tun- 
The Hindus and gabhadrd, and massacred the garrison of 
Musalmans in the its chief city, Mukdul. The war was car- 
tied on with great tenacity on both sides ;• 
but the Hindus were at last defeated. The Musalmans advanced' 


to the vicinity of the capital, and the king sued for peace. More- 
than a hundred thousand Hindus are said to have perished' im 
this war. Ahmad Sh^h, the ninth king of this dynasty, subdued 


Annexation of 
the Kdkateya 
kingdom. 


the Kdkateya kingdom of Orangal in- 
1424, and annexed it to his dominions. But 
the capital and several outlying distrifts stilli 
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Gaw^n. 


maintained their independence by -a sort of guerilla-warfare. 
Ahmad -removed Ws -capital toffidar and died in 1335. 

•His son, AHuddfn, conquered the Konkan and compelled . 
the petty chiefs to pay tribute. He married the beautiful daughter - 
of the -Konkan king and renamed her Parichehara. AHuddfn 
was an excellent ruler. He established many hospitals and made ■ 
great efforts to prevent the use of intoxicating drugs and liquors. 

His son, Humaj'iin, appointed as 'his 
•chief minister Khauja . 'Mahmtid Giwin, 
one of the most prominent names in the 
history of the -Muhammadans in India. 

It was about this time that hvo strong parties with opposite 
interests were formed in the Bahmanf kingdom. One was the 
foreign, and the other the Deccani, party. The former was 
composed of foreigners from Arabia, Persia, Turkey, and 
Egypt ; land the latter, mostly of converted Hindus, converted 
Abyssinians, and the early Muhammadan settlers. Humiydn 
died after a short 'reign of three years, leaving the regency in 
the hands of the Queen-Mother, Mahmiid Giwan, as repre- 
sentative of the foreign party, and Khauja Jahan Turk, as 
representative of the Deccani party. The Queen-Mother for a 
long time successfully administered the kingdom with the help 
of these two -eminent men. But at last Khauja Jah^n Turk 
sent Mahmtid GawAn on a distant expedition, and attempted 
to usurp the sole authority. The king, NizAm Sha'h, 
though still -a minor, denounced him in open court as a. 
traitor and -put him to instant death. From this time Mahmtid 
Giw^n became the chief adviser of the Bahmanf kings. 

A character so -unselfish, so modest, so learned, and so able- 
is rarely found -in Indian history. He came to India as a 
merchant and hy sheer force of abilitj" and integrity became 
the foremost man in the Bahmanf State. He spent all his . 
wealth in public charities, in founding schools and colleges, 
in building mosques and hospitals, and in helping the learned 
and the distressed. He subjugated Telingana and 
made it a province of ’ the Bahmanf kingdom. Up to 
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this time the whole sea-coast from Bengal to Guzerat was in 
the hands of the Hindus. But Mahmdd GAw^n, by annexing 
the Konkan and the Northern Circars, extended the Muham- 
madan power from sea to sea, and thus separated the Hindu 
kingdoms from one another. It was about this time that 
the Musalmans invaded the holy city of Kanchf, which had 
hitherto remained in the undisturbed possession of the 
Hindus. Sultan Muhammad ShAh, the thirteenth Bahmanf 
king, was present at the capture of this beautiful Hindu city. 
The fiscal arrangements of Mahmfid GAwan, some of which 
are still in vogue, were excellent, and so was his organisation of 
the educational, judicial, and military departments. But all his 
noble qualities and disinterested services to the State could not 
save him from the malignity of the Deccani party. Nizamul 
Mulk, the leader of that party, presented to the king what pur- 
ported to be a treasonable correspondence between IMahmfid 
Giwdn and the king of Orissa. This so much incensed 
Muhammad Sh£h, that, as soon as GAwAn appeared at court, 
Lj. p. he ordered him to be put to death (1481), 

The letter was a forgery, but the king 
discovered the fact too late. In 1489, Yiisuf Adil 
Sh^h declared himself independent^ at Bijapur, and 

Imidul Mulk, at Berar. Nizimul Mulk now became the 
most powerful man at Bidar. At this time a war broke out in 
Teling^na, and the fourteenth king, Mahmud Sh^h II., marched 
into the country at the head of his army. Nizimul Mulk took 
this opportunity of strengthening his position by distributing 
the royal treasure among his own partisans. When the news 
of this event reached Mahmlid, he ordered NizAnlul Mulk to be 
killed, and thereupon Nizam’s son, Malik Ahmad, retired to 
Junair, his father’s jAgir, and there declared himself indepen- 
dent in 1490. Thus Bijapur, Berar, and the MArhAtH country 
were lost to the Bahmanfs. The Northern Circars and Telin- 
gAna, acquired by the bloodshed of a century, separated 
themselves from the main kingdom in 1512 ; but the dynasty 
lingered on at Bidar for fourteen years more, when it was 
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brought to an end by Amir Bfcid, the ■ chief ofT, cor of the 
State. Thus, within forty years of the- assassination of Alahmud 
G^w^n, the powerful Bahmanf kingdont. 
^'^the'^Bahmani was completely dismembered, and five 
kingdom. gjuail kingdoms, Berar, Bidar, Ahmadnagar, 

Golkonda, and Bijapur arose out of its ruins. 


CHAPTER IX. 

The Kingdom of BeriVK (1489-1572). 

Fateh Ulla Imad ShAh established an independent kingdom 
in Berar in the year 1489. He was a converted Hindu from 
Karnit; and Mahmud GAwin, his patron, had appointed him 
governor of Berar. He made Gwailgarh, one of the most 
pifturesque hill forts of India, his capital. 

Bahmanf kings made no effort to 
re-conquer Berar ; but the kings of Ahmad- 
nagar were their great enemies, and, to escape from their hands, 
the descendants of Fateh Ulla had to acknowledge the supre- 
macy of Bahadur Sh£h, the king of Guzerat. The Muham- 
madan and Hindu kings of the Deccan and Southern India 
often entered into hostilities and alliances with their neighbours 
on no fixed principle. All the Muhammadan powers of the 
Deccan made common cause against the powerful Hindu king 
of Vijaynagar in 1565, and the king of Berar acted in concert 
with them. But, on the destruction of that Hindu kingdom, 
the king of Bijapur tried his best to appropriate the whole of 
it, and, as a set-off, advised the king of Ahmadnagar to conquer 
Its nn X ■ annex Berar. In this the king of 

to Ahmadnagar.*^ Ahmadnagar succeeded, and Berar ceased 
to be an independent kingdom (1572).,. 
Turf^n Kh^n, the minister of Berar, sought and obtained 
protection from Akbar, and thus brought about the absorption- 
not only of Ahmadnagar, but of the other kingdoms also of 
ahe Deccan, into the Mughal empire. 
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There- were five kings of this dynasty. The capital was 
latterly removed, from Gwailgarh to Ellichpur, where the ruins 
• of the palaces and mosques built by them: are still to be seen. 


CHAPTER X. 

The Kingdom of Bidar ( 1526-1609 ). 

After the death of Mahmiid G£w£n, K£sim Bind became 
supreme at Bidar, the capital of the 
Bahmanf kingdom. His son, Amir B^rid, 
expelled the Bahmanf kings from Bidar 
and made it an independent principality ; and his son, Ali 
Barid, assumed the title of Shih. The Birids were able but 
unprincipled rulers. K£sim and Amir were treacherous, intri- 
guing, and of a restless disposition. The Barid Shdhfs 
brought ruin on themselves by their bad character, and soon be- 
came absolutely dependent on the powerful kingdom' of 
Bijapur. The family lingered on till 1609, when Bidar was 
annexed to the Mughal empire. There were seven kings of 
this dynasty, the last four of which were men of no note. 


CHAPTER XL 

The Kingdom of Ahmadnagar ( 1491-1636 ). 

Nizamul Mulk was born in the family of a well-to-do Brah- 
man at Puttri, in Berar. He was made a captive and converted 
to Muhammadanism. Mahmiid Giwan, lyho encouraged real 
worth wherever found, raised him to high offices and made 
him the governor of Junair. The Dec- 

Ahmadnagarr* ° death of Khauja Jah£h' 

Turk, made him their leader. How he 
brought about the death of his distinguished patron, has 
already been stated. He, too, died a violent death in the course 
- of a few years. His son, Ahmad, retired to Junair and declar- 
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»sd himself: independent. He removed: his capital from Junair 
■to Ahmadnagar, which he founded and named after himself. 
The Brihman relations of Ahmad, hard pressed by the king of 
Berar,. sought' his. proteftion, and this led to perpetual’ hos- 
Ttilities between the two kingdoms.. In 1527 Bahddur ShAh, king 
■of Guzerat, in. order to proteft his new. dependent, the king of 
Berar, invaded Ahmadnagar and: compelled Burhin Nizdm 
.'Shdh to- acknowledge, his supremacy.. But, in- a. short time, 
Burhdn succeeded in throwing, off the yoke, and. entered, into an 
.:alliance with the of Vijaynagar for the partition of the 

Bijapur State. In this he was unsuccessful, and the king of 
Bijapur in revenge, allied himself with the Hindu king and 
harassed Husain NizAm Shah, Burhdn’s son and successor. 

In 1565 all the Deccani hlusalman States 
jointly led a powerful army into Vijaynagar 
and completely destroyed it. But the 
•subtlety of Husain prevented any of the- belligerent parties 
from profiting by the ruin of the Hindus. As already related! 
he himself seized Berar. The kings of Ahmadnagar con- 
quered and annexed many of the MArhiud hill: forts in the 
Konkan, and the Sahyddri. They appointed Hindus to high 
offices in, the. State: for instance, one Kumar Senwakfbr 
-a long, time Peshwa at Ahmadnagar. In Ahmadnagar,, as 
in, the other Deccan kingdoms there were two- partiesj .one: of 
foreigners, and the other of Deccanis. During a civil war, 
consequent on.the death of the eighth king, in-1594, one of 
these applied for aid to Akbar, who sent a powerful army 
against Ahmadnagar, which invested the capital and ^^s induced 
to retire only by the cession of B^erar. Chdnd 
Ghdnd Bi 1 Sultand, a Princess of Ahmadnagar married 
to one, of the kings of Bijapur, displayed such heroism in 
the wars with the- Mughals as astonished all India, and it 
was not until her sad: death at the hands of her own troops, 
that the,. Mughals. succeeded, in capturing Ahmadnagar, 
in. 1603.' Even after, the. capture of the capital, .the dynasty 
^ruled. over, a-, great portion of- its territories and founded 
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a new capital at Khirki, now Aurangabad. RKlik Ambar, v 
an Abyssinian, supported the tottering fortune of this dynasty- 
in its last days. The fiscal arrangements - 
made by him were admirable and are still-.' 
in force in some places. The family became extinft in 1636,:. 
and the countr}' was annexed to the Mughal empire. There - 
were twelve kings in this dynasty, under whose fostering care- 
the great IM^rh^tti families, which played so important a part 
in the subsequent history of India rose to power. 


Sh^hfs 

konda. 


of Gol- 


CHAPTER XII. 

The Kingdom of Golkonda ( 1512-1688 ). 

Kutbul Mulk, appointed governor of Teling^na by Mahmud?. 
G£wan, severed his conneftion with Bidar in 1512. His. 
The Kutb family ruled for a hundred and seventy- 
six years, and could boast of some unusual- 
ly long reigns. It is remarkable that none- 
of the kings of this family died a natural death. 

The Kutb Shahfsdid not, as a rule, mix much in the politics, 
of the kings of the Deccan ; but they quietly conquered one 
Hindu city after another and extended their power to the south- 
and to the east, without exciting the jealousy of the neighbouring' 
States. They annexed Rajmahendri, the capital of the Dravira .- 
count!)’ as well as the far-famed city of Orangal. Their - 
capital was Golkonda. But, the place proving very unhealthy, 
o the capital was removed to Hyderabad. The-- 

maKYca^ftal. ^h^his were of great help to the - 

Deccani kings in their war with Vijaynagar 
in 1665. The fifth king, Abdulla, had a very powerful minister- 
in hlir Jumli, who came to India as a trader and rose to the - 
foremost position in the State of Golkonda. The king- 
employed him in conquering and subjugating small Hindu- 
principalities in Karnit, a task in which he - 
achieved great success. This excited the.- 
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jealousy- of hi8, sovereign, %Yho. determined to ruin him.. But-. 
Mir Juml£, sought the, protection-, of Brince Aurangzeb;, then-, 
engaged in the conquest of the southern kingdoms., The; 
protection was granted, and Aurangzeb employed Mir Juml^ in 
weakening the Kutb Shahiikings. The dynasty continued for 
thirty years more; the kingdom was annexed to, the; empire of 
Delhi in. i688'.. 


CHAPTER XIII. 

The Kingdom of Bijapur (1489-1688). 

Of., all the kingdoms that arose out. of the ruins of the Bahmanf- 
empire, Bijapur was the most powerful. It was founded by .Ydsuf 
Adil Shah, a.scion of the. Imperial family of Constantinople. He- 
had some. claims to the throne, and would, have been assas- 
■ sinated while an infant, had not his mother, succeeded in- 
sending, him. to Persia. India was then a field for. the. wildest; 
adventure, to. the Muhammadans, and so Yusuf came' to. 
India..and sold himself as a slave to Mahmdd, Gdwan. . That 
discriminating statesman, charmed with his ability,, address, and; 
other, good qualities, adopted him as his, son, raised him to the; 
position, of commander-in-chiefi of the, Bahmanf- forces, and 
conferred the province of Bijapur on-, him as. a jcCgir. Oa. 
the death of Gawan, Yusuf retired tO( Bijapur; and. in; 

a . short lime, made himself ; king , of , that 
place., Hofmarried the, sis.ten of. a,, Hindm. 
feudatory, Mukund' RaOj and, thus initiated- that policy; 
ofj contracting matrimonial; alliances with Hindu chiefs 
which, the Mughal: emperors afterwards, followed,' greatly to 
their, advantage. The: lady whom he married, is, known; in,- 
history; as iBubujf d^hanum. Yusufr.tolerated t 
all ..religions. -Hindus^ he.,,. not. only: toler- 
ated;, but raised, to.. high, officeSf.,inf the; Sta;te, H,e; adopte.dr 
Marathi,. as,, the, language of; the, court,;. but his; long,. residence- 
in Persia made, him partial to. the Shlyas,-- and he>, adopted the. 


YCsuf Adil Shah. 


Bubujf Khdnum. 
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Shiy£ as the State religion of Bijapur. • The Sunnis of India 
took umbrage at this and formed various plots to ruin the 
interests of his family. But Ydsuf’s son and successor, 

Ismail, though a minor when he ascended 
Ismail Sh^h. , , j ■ ^ 

the throne, soon exhibited signs ot extra- 

ordinar}- physical and intellectual powers, and Bubujf Khanum 
was a lady of remarkable abilities. The Deccani Musalnians, 
who were disloyal to the Adil Shdhf dynasty, were gradually 
removed from their offices and their places filled by foreigners. 
The restless Amir Barid was always plotting against Ismail ; 
but, when an opportunity presented itself, the latter led a power- 
ful expedition against Bidar, captured the city, and made 
Amir Bdrid prisoner. From that time the Bdrids ceased 
to have an independent political existence, though Amir 
Bdrid was generously restored to his kingdom. Burhin 
Nizam Shdh of Ahmadnagar married the sister of Ismail ; but 
this connexion did not prevent the two States from coming into 
hostile contaft, during the course of which Ismail signally de- 
feated his brother-in-law. Shortly afterwards, the relatives came 
to an understanding that one should conquer Berar and the other 
Golkonda. But, in the vicinity of Golkonda, Ismail caught 
malarious fever, of which he died in 1534. Ismail abolished 
the Shiyi religion in Bijapur. He strengthened the fortifications 
of his capital and beautified it with magnificent buildings, which 
still excite admiration. 

On the death of Ismail, Bubujf Khanum raised Ibrahim 
Adil Sh£h to the throne. Ibrahim, who had constantly to fight 
against the kings of Ahmadnagar and Vijaynagar, died in 

Battle of T^likot. His_ son, Ali Adil Shifh, in 

• alliance with Rdm R^j£ of Vijaynagar, 

invaded Ahmadnagar, in 1558. In this war the Hindus 
are said to have so insulted- and ill-treated their Muham- 
madan enemies -that a feeling of intense indignation was 
aroused among Muhammadans of all • classes,- arid the five 
kingdorias' of the Deccan ihade coniim'ori cause against' 
them. They' led- an immense “army into Vijayriagar, and,' 
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n 1565, defeated R£m Raji in the sanguinary and decisive battle 
if Tdlikot, in which he was slain and the Hindu capital sacked 
jind destroyed. Ali Adil Shih was assassinated in 1579. 

On his death, his wife, Ch^nd Suiting, became Regent on 
behalf of his minor son, Ibrahim, but she 
experienced great difficulty in governing the 
iingdom. The foreign and Deccani parties in the State often 
ought with each other and obtained the help of the neighbour- 
ing States in their conflifts. Disgusted with the state of things, 
bhand SuMn^ retired to her paternal kingdom, Ahmadnagar, 
her heroic struggles against difficulties at which place have 
, already been narrated. 

I Ibrahim Adil Shah governed Bijapur with a strong hand ; 
hut the Nizim Sh^hfs were always a thorn in his side; and he 

. therefore contracted an alliance with Akbar, 
Sijapur annexed. , , ^ 

when that monarch resolved upon the con- 
quest of Ahmadnagar. Three kings reigned in Bijapur after 
ilbrtihim. The Marhattis became powerful during their rule, 
and Sivajf established the kingdom of Satara. Bijapur was 
merged in the Mughal empire in 1686. 


CHAPTER XIV. 

State of India under the Pathans. 

^HE ^Path^n empire of Delhi began to decline from the time 
of Muhammad Tughlak, and in 6% years 
o^the'pathk'ns”^ completely destroyed. Out of its ruins 

arose a number of independent Muham- 
madan kingdoms. The Pathan emperors held India by 
something like military occupation. They occupied the great 
cities, established colonies, either of Afghan tribes or of 
foreign mercenaries, and left the rest of the country to govern 
itself. They collefted taxes from the trafts of countr)^ held 
immediately under them, and 'tribute from Hindu Rijis 
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^yho ackno.wledged their suprem.acy.; but they seldom interfered 
in social, religious, or municipal matters, w’hich the Hindus 
managed in their own way. The Path^ns checked risings of 
the Hindus and protected the country from foreign invasion, 
but passed the rest of their time in the pursuit of pleasure. 

But TS’lth the establishment of the small kingdoms a change 

took place. The Musalman rulers were 

The policy of the compelled by the necessities of the times 
small kingdoms. . . , , tt- ^ j 

to mix with the Hindus and to entrust them 

with offices of responsibility in the State. Where the influence 

of the Molldhs was strong, as in Guzerat, the Hindus were often 

persecuted, their temples destroyed, and pilgrimages prohibited. 

It is said that the various places of pilgrimage in northern India, 

except Benares and Pun', disappeared under the Muhammadan 

rule. Kurukshetra, Prabhas, Vrindavan, and Ayodhya, had to 

be re-established in the sixteenth century as places of 

pilgrimage. Persecutions of the Hindus did not result in their 

•wholesale conversion. 

The aboriginal races and the followers of Buddhist monks- 
often embraced Muhammadanism in large 
Muhammadanism, "umbers. The Telis and Jolahas of the 
North-Western Provinces, and the Nikiris, 
Pajiris, Patuas, and other castes in Bengal were converted about, 
this time. They, however, received their Muhammadanism, not 
from the Mollahs, or orthodox Musalman theologians, but from 
Pi'rs (saints). Fakirs (mendicants), and other holy men, who never- 
found much favour with the orthodox classes of Musalmans. 

The majority of the Hindus remained what they were, in 
How the Brah- spite of the perseputi on of the Mollahs and 
mans governed the persuasion of fhe Pirs and Fakirs. The- 
ihe Hindus, Hindps had no kings in the plains ; but 

these were the cradle of -Hindu civilisation, and so the Brihmans,. 
in the absence of sovereign power to protect their religion, 
had jecoprse to .strict social and domestic regulations. It is a. 
remarkable fact that all their Smriti compilations were made 
after the Muhapimadans had obtained a footing in India.. 
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IVI^dhavicharyya, Vigvegvar Bhatta, ChandeSvar, V^chaspati 
Misra, A'ch^ryya Chur^mani, Pratiprudra, Raghunandan, and 
Kamalikar all flourished during this period, and fixed Hindu 
manners and customs in different parts of India. That the 
Hindus have up to this time succeeded in maintaining their 
separate existence as a dikinfi peoplh, is owing entirely to the 
striri: regulations made by these far-seeing Brahman organisers. 

During the Path^n' period; Hindu society underwent another 


Monotheistic 

reformers. 


great revolution. The Musalmans are 
strift monotheists, and their contaft pro- 
duced amongst the Hindus a number of 
'.reformers who preached moDOtheistic dbftfirte's.' These reformers 
were not much opposed to Hindu social, domestic, and . other 
regulations ; they simply availed themselves’ of the liberty of 
conscience which Hindu society' grants ‘in' spiritual matters, -and 
j'feaehed monotheistic ddftrines more or less approaching' thV 
Ideas' of their rulers. Als' in the ' fifth ■ and sixth centuries 


before: the Christian era, so in the' fifteenth and' sixteenth' 
•centuries after' it,' the'refdrrriefS persuadM' riren to renounce the 
■world. Thus th'e Hindu eoihmunity' was again divided ihito two 
classes of teafchers, the BrAmahs arid the’ mendicants. 'The 
latter, in the fifth century' before Christ, were' riot iriondth’eists, 
•while in the' fifteenth ceritu'ry they were so. Like the 
Buddhists arid' Jainas; the idtef refoririers' ih'ade' the several 
vernaculars the*'' iri’edimri of cdfrim'uriieatibri' with the people 
•arid ' raised many of the di'aleffs to ' fh'e’ dignify of literary 
languages; TheToIldi’^ers of Chaitariya irri'pfdved jBerigali ; those 
<df Nariak',' Purijabf; those' of Ka'vfra,"' Hindi; and" those of 
■TrikdTdm,-Mai‘athf.- • 
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SMALL HINDU KINGDOMS. 

CHAPTER I. 

The Kingdom of Vijaynagar (1336-1565). 

The dismemberment of the Pathin empire gave rise to many 
Muhammadan kingdoms within its bounda- 

of'the'^period°'^^ ^ remarkable faft that,*. 

beyond these boundaries, many Hindu States 
rose to opulence and power about the same time. The principal 
of these were Vijaynagar in southern, Mewar and Baghel- 
khund in central, and Orissa in eastern, India. These States had 
to engage in constant wars with their Muhammadan neigh- 
bours to maintain their indep endence. 

Of these Hindu States the kingdom of Vijaynagar was the; 
chief. Shortly after the overthrow of the Hoygala Balldls- 
of Dvirasamudra by Milik Kdfur, the general of AHuddfn 
Khiliji, the Muhammadans overran the whole of Southern 
India, from Rimegvara to Malabar; and this part of the- 
country remained for a time in a state of utter confusion and 
anarchy. The Delhi emperors were not in a 
Southern Ind'i^ position to control these distant dependencies 
directly. But they sent out- governors; 
and these governors, as well as representatives of old royal 
families and ambitious soldiers of fortune, tried to establish their 
own supremacy, or at least to appropriate a slice of the immense- 
territory thus suddenly placed under their control. The kings, 
of Vijajmagar established their supremacy about this periods 
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The founder of the family -was Bukka. His son/ Sangama, 

The Bukka grandsons, Harihar and Vfra 

family of Vijay- Bukka, ruled Southern India from, 1336 
' to 1379. In the extensive empire thus 

created out of the ruins of the old dynasties, they completely 
re-organised Vedic Hinduism. The prime minister of Harihar 
and Vfra Bukka was the great Madhavich^ryya, the com- 
mentator of the Vedas and the compiler of a vast number 
of treatises on all conceivable subjects connected with their 
stud)L He was the leader of the revival 
relfgion* the Vedic religion, and was not only a 

great scholar, but a great general also ; 
for he expelled the Musalmans from Goa. The Bahmanfs 
invaded Vija3magar during the reign of Harihar II., .the son of 
Vfra Bukka, and hostilities between the two powerful kingdoms, 
professing two different religions, were of constant occurrence. 

Abdur Razzak, the ambassador of the king of Samarkand, 
was struck with admiration at the magnificence of the city of 
Vijaynagar in 1444. He also speaks highly of the manners 
of the court. Deva R£y II., the great-grandson of Harihar 11 . , 
appears to have been the last king of the Bukka family, a. 
period of anarchy followed his death, during which each of 
the ministers tried to make himself supreme. At last one 
of them, Narasinha, succeeded in destroying his competitors 
and ascending the throne ; and his family 
f^Hy greater power and influence than 

that which had preceded it. Narasinha’s 
son, Krishnadev' Rdy, reigned from 1509 to 1536, and the 
whole of Southern India acknowledged his supremacy. ; His 
son, Achyuta Rdy, reigned from 1530 401542. Achyuta had 
three sons; Sad 4 §iva, ■ R^m Rajd, and Tiru Malla. Sad£§iva 
being a man of a quiet disposition, his brothers'acted in, his 
name just as they liked. Ram Raj^ was a great w'arrior. He 
joined the king of Bijapur in invading Ahmadnagar and afted 
with great barbarity towards his Muhammadan enemies. ' The 
Miihammadan powers resented his conduftby jointly leading 
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an e.xpedition against Vijaj’nagar and .completely destroying the 
power of RsCm R^j^, as already stated. The 
iiit'cft capital was so completel}' destroyed that 

Sad^siva, who survived its destruction for 
four years, had to remove his court to Pennakonda, where his 
brother, Tim Malla, reigned for a long time. Venkatapati, the 
son of Tim Malla, removed the capital to Chandragiri. His 
viceroys governed Madur^, Tanjore, and other provinces. From 
Venkatapati IV., the English obtained the 
site of the present city of Madras in 1639. 
The pensioned chief of Annegundi is the 
representative of the Narasinha dynasty of Vijaynagar. 


The fall of the 
family. 


CHAPTER II. 

The Kingdom of Rewa (1250-1895). 

It has already been stated that the Baghelas became the mlers 

-T-. L 1 - of Guzerat after the fall of their relatives. 
The Baghelas. 

the ChdMkyas, and that they reigned there 
for more than a hundred and twenty years. A branch of this 
family migrated to what is modern Bighelkhund, and gradually 
established an extensive kingdom. Halakesvar and Malakesvar 
of this family preserved the integrity of their possessions by 
defeating the emperor, Bulban, in battle. The family aggrandis- 
ed themselves at the expense of the Gonds and of the Chedis 
of Tripurf. -During the decline of the Delhi kings, they anne.xed 
certain Muhammadan districts and converted Muhammadan 
musjids into temples, in one of which an Arabic inscription is 
still an object of worship to the Hindu population. The 
B^helds -had to carry on a severe contest with the Sultdns of 
Jaunpur for the possession of K^lpi, which was at last 
MTested from them. Sikandar Lodi, BsCbar, and Akbar treated 
the Bighelis with great respect. Miy^n Tdnsen, the chief 
musician of Akbar’s court, began Jiis career as the musician 
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■of R^mchandradev, one of the Baghela kings. Their original 
^capital "was Bandogarh ; but it ii'as afterwards removed to Rewa, 
•whence the B^hela kings still continue to rule over their 
■^ancient possessions. 


CHAPTER III. 

The Kingdom of Me-war (750-1895). 


' Of the Rajput principalities, Mewar never submitted to the 
Padminf Muhammadans. Its early history is lost in 

obscurity. The R^nis of Mewar clairh 
descent from R^m, but some are of opinion that they are not 
of pure Hindu origin. The founder of the tribe was Guha. 
Bipp^ R^ol, who distinguished himself in the defence of 
Chitor against the Muhammadans under Kdsim, was the 
founder of the dynasty. Samara Sinha of their family is said 
to have married the sister of Prithvf Ray and died by his side 
at the battle of Tir^orf in 1193. Padminf, the queen of one 
of the princes of Mewar, was celebrated for her beauty, and 
■the fame of it infatuated Alauddfn to such a degree that he 
demanded her of her husband. This led to a fierce conflift, 
in the course of which Alauddfn succeeded in destroying 
Chitor, the , capital of Mewar ; but he succeeded neither in 
.gaining possession of the person of Padminf, who, at the last 
moment, saved her honour by plunging into the fire, nor in 
■subduing the stubborn spirit of the Rajput king, 'ivho fled alone 
into the mountains. The Musalmans soon lost Chitor, as Ham- 
Tifra, a scion of the old royal family, regained it. Of the 
descendants of Hambfra, Kumbha and Sangr^m Sinha were 
-the chief. Mah£ran£ Kumbha had to fight against the united 


Mah^r^n^ 

■Kumbha. 

his possessions, 
^gained possession 


hosts of Malava and Guzerat, but he 
succeeded in expelling the combined 
armies, and preserving the integrity of 
The Musalmans having about this time 
of Gya, the kings of Mewar led a crusade 
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against them. R^na Sangram Sinha was an enemy of the* 
kings of Delhi ; and he is said to have won sixteen battles- 
against the Musalmans. He meditated for' ' 
Sangrtim Sinha. ^ expulsion of the Musalmans 

from Madhyades, the holy land of the Hindus ; and the 
disunion of the Muhammadan kings and the rveakness of Ibrd- 
him Lodf were circumstances favourable to his design. He,, 
therefore, gladly aided B^bar against Ibrahim- Lodf, never 
thinking that B.abar would try to establish a dynasty in 
India. But when, after the battle of Pdnipat, Babar gave un- 
mistakable indications of his intention of founding an empire- 
in India, the Maharana lost no time in opposing him. He 
proclaimed war against him and made immense preparations, 
but was defeated with great slaughter in the battle of Sikri, 
near Agra, in 1527, Bibar, though greatly weakened by so fierce- 
a contest, wisely determined to follow up his success by the- 
capture of Chanderf, the stronghold of Medinf Ray. The- 
death of these two great generals, shortly after the battle of 
Sikri, ruined for ever the hope of Rijput supremacy in India. . 

The story of Bahadur Shah's seizure of Chitor. has been' 
already given in Book IV. Chap. V. After Humiyain’s fall,, 
however, Bahadur again invested Chitor and destroyed the cit;?.. 
Akbar twice besieged and destroyed it. It was for this reason 
that the later Rinis relinquished Chitor, and established their 
new capital at Udaypur, one of the most inaccessible points of 


Foundation of 
Udaypur. 


the Aravallf range, into rvhich the Mughals- 
never succeeded in penetrating, The- 
subsequent history of Jilewar is intimately 
connefled with that of the Mughal empire, and will be given/ 
in Book VI, 
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CHAPTER IV. 

The Kingdom of Orissa (1050-1565). 

There was for a long time a small principalit}" in the southern 
Marhatta country, ruled over by a family named Kangu,. 
which in Sanskrit would be Ganga. Their possessions were 
small, and they had often to submit to powerful neighbouring 
sovereigns. In the eighth century of the Christian era, a 
branch of this family established itself in 
Kalinga and extended its power and influ- 
ence. Rajar^ja! of this dynasty married the 
daughter of the great conqueror, Rajendra Chola. Chola. 
Gangadev,' the issue of this marriage, conquered, between 
fo8r and rii8, the kingdom of Utkala, and built the 
celebrated temple of Jagann^th at Puri to commemorate 
his conquest. The temple was beautified 
Jagannlth!’'* worship arranged by Ananga 

Bhimadev, the fifth king of the dynasty. 
One of his descendants, Narasinhadev, invested the city of 
Gaur during the reign of Alauddin Khiliji and greatly harassed 
the Musalmans of Bengal. It is said that the Uriy^s obtained 
possession of Bengal down to Triveni, the sacred g/iai of 
which is popularly attributed to the Hiudu kings of Orissa. 
Pratiprudradev of this dynasty was a great patron of 
literature. During his reign Chaitanyadev lived at Purf and 
preached his celebrated doctrine of Bhakti (devotion). Prat^p- 
rudra became a disciple of Chaitanya and introduced his; 
religion into Orissa. Shortly after the death of Prataprudra,. 
there was a revolution in Orissa, which placed Mukundadev, 
an inhabitant of Telingana, oh the throne. 
count?y.^^^ chhnge of dynasty was followed by- 

national weakness, taking advantage of 
which, KiMpih&T, the general of Sulaim^n, invaded Orissa 
and annexed it to the kingdom of Bengal in 1565. 
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CHAPTER V. 

The Portuguese in India. 

All the races that had, from a period of remote antiquity, 
entered India, had come by land. But, by . 
European com- ^ ^ fifteenth century, the people 

of Western Europe had begun to come by 
sea. Their first object was trade, and their second, conquest. 
The Portuguese, who were known in India by the term Firingf, 
came first. After them came the people of Holland, known 
as the Oland^z. Then came the English, and last of all the , 
French, who are known as the Farisis. From the time of 
Alexander the Great, the people of Eastern Europe had held 
commercial relations with India. During the ascendency of the 
Khalffas the Arabs appropriated the trade of India and thatof the 
Indian Archipelago. They used to sell, at a very high profit, 
Indian products, such as silk and cotton piece-goods and spices, 
to the merchants of Venice and Genoa, who carried them to 
western and northern Europe,where they made an immense profit, 
the trade being almost a monopoly of these two republics. The 
English, French, Portuguese, and other nations were anxious to 
do away with this monopoly ; but the only way to India, hitherto 
known, lay through the Mediterranean and the Red Sea. Venice 
and Genoa were masters of the Mediterranean and the Arabs 
were supreme in the Red Sea ; and so the only resource left 
to the people of Western Europe was the discovery of a new 
route. Some thought that they would reach India by crossing 
the sea westwards. The expeditions that were sent out in search 
of the western route, however, did not discover India, but a far 
larger continent. The discoverer, Columbus, believed it to' Be 
India, and so it was named New India, or 
route. West Indies, and the copper-coloured ab- 

origines were named the Westindians. Others 
thought that they would reach India by a north-western route, and 
many expeditions were fitted out for its discovery, but without 
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much result. Some again thought of reaching India by doubl- 
ing the southern extremity of Africa. These at last succeeded. 
Vasco de Gama, a celebrated navigator of Portugal, doubled 
the Cape of Good Hope in 1498, and succeeded in reaching 
Route round the ^^^dia. He landed at Calicut, then governed 

Cape of Good by a petty chief with the title of Zamorin, 

who was very much afraid of his powerful 
neighbour, the king of Vijaynagar. The Arab merchants, 
naturally jealous of the Portuguese, induced the Zamorin to 
set his face against them ; but the kings of Cochin, Kananar, 
and Quilan favoured the Portuguese, and their trade began to 
flourish. The Portuguese, however, came to the conclusion 
that, unless they ruined the Arabs, they would never profit 
by their Indian trade; and, acting under this impression, 
they sent a powerful fleet to India. In 1507 the kings of 
Bijapur, Guzerat, and even of Egypt sent powerful fleets to 
oppose the Portuguese, who, however, succeeded in gaining 
a decisive victory. Within three years of this, they occupied 
Goa becomes belonging to the kingdom of Bijapur, 

the Portuguese but they were afterwards expelled. They 

capital in India. returned, however, in the course of a few 

years, re-occupied the place, and made it the capital of the 
Portuguese possessions in the Indian Seas. The two great 
Portuguese viceroys were Almeida and Albuquerque. After 
this event the Portuguese directed their attention to the exten- 
sion of their commercial and political influence in the eastern. 
Peninsula and in the eastern Islands. 



BOOK VI. 


THE MUGHAL EMPIRE. 

CHAPTER I. 

Babar (1526-1530). 

'Babar was descended on his father’s side from Timur, and on 
his mother’s from Changiz Khan. He lost his father at the 
age of twelve and succeeded him as king of Farghana. Even 
at that early age he twice seized Samarkand, then the capital 
• of the Turkish empire. The Uzbeks were at this time becom- 
ing very powerful in Central Asia. They 
expelled him first from Samarkand and then 
from Farghana. Bdbar fled to Balkh, whence 
the people expelled his cousin and made him king, but the 
Uzbeks drove him even from this place, and he determined to 
■flee to Kibul. He suffered much while crossing the HindukuS 
in the depth of an unusually severe winter; but at last he 
succeeded in reaching Kabul, almost alone, his followers having 
perished in the snow. The Kabulis expelled his uncle’s son 
and made him king. The Uzbeks were at this time involved 
in a serious ■war with the kings of Persia, and thus were not 
in a position to give him trouble at Kabul, where he reigned 
in peace for some time. Though he had suffered much and 
undergone many changes of fortune, yet he was only twenty- 
three when he became the ruler of Kabul, in 1504. He reigned 
for twenty-two years in Kabul before he invaded India. 

Daulat Khin Lodf. the governor of the Punjab, disgusted 
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■with the slights' and insults heaped upon the Pathin nobles. by. 
■Ibrahim Lodf, invited Bibar to invade India, which he did, as 
has already been described. The battle of Panipat made him 
■master of an extensive territory, from the "western limits. 

of Bengal to the eastern boundary of Persia. 
PafhSn^powert Pathans attempted to set up a new; 

kingdom at Jaunpur under the leadership 
of Daryi Khin Lohani. On hearing of this, Bibar set out for 
Jaunpur and defeated him. In this expedition he obtained 
possession of Benares and Patna. His son, Humiydn, tran- 
quillised and settled Oudh. 

Rini Sangrim Sinha, jealous of the power which had thus 
suddenly sprung up on the ruins of the Lodi 
■ptirpowe^i^’^ dominions, espoused the cause of a Pathin 

. Sardir and invaded the kingdom of Bibar. 

Bibar knew the Rini’s power, and was not a little dismayed 
-at the immense preparations that w'ere being made against him. 
The battle of Sikri (1527), which followed, has been already 
-described in Book V. Chap. III. Bibar died in 1530 A. D. 

In northern Hindusthin, the Rijputs and the Pathins had 
contended for supremacy for many generations. Bibar des- 
troyed the Pathin power at the battle of Pinipat, and the Rijput 
power at the battle of Sikri. 


CHAPTER II. 

Hujiayun (1530-1546). 

Babar had four sons. The eldest, Humiydn, ascended the 
throne of Delhi ; the second, Kimrin, became the ruler of Kabul 
and Kandahir. To these-territories Humiyun added the Punjab. 

. , . , This was an -impolitic step, as it cut off 

hislbhother Hindusthin from those mountainous regions 

• . . - from -which the Musalman emperors drew 

their supply of soldiers. Humiyun' gave his other two brothers ■ 
the -governments of different provinces of India; ' Hiimiyun’s 
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brother-in-law plotted against his life ; but; the plot was dis- 
covered, and he fled to Bahadur Sh^h in Guzerat. A Lodi, 
chief also took refuge with that monarch. Kini Karn^vatf. 
of Mewar, about this time, sought the protection of Humdytin 
against him. All these circumstances combined to induce 
Humaydn to lead an expedition against Bahddur. (^e^BooklV. 


Chap. V.). 

In the eastern 


Sher Khan. 

Ghori, to the Sur 
a jagir from one 


provinces of the empire of Delhi, Sher 
Khin, a Path^n chief, had become very 
powerful. He belonged, like Muhammad 
tribe. Sher Khan’s father had obtained 
of the kings of Jaunpur, at Sasseram, in 
Behar. In early youth, Sher studied Persian history and Persian 
poetry with distinguished success at Jaunpur. 
His early life. Xhen he became a soldier of fortune,, 
serving any master who would pay him well, whether Mughal 
or Pathan. He entered the service of Mahmdd Lodi, the 
son of Sikandar Lodi, who made himself master of Behar 
in 1529, Bdbar defeated Mahmdd Lodi and appointed Jaldl, 
the grandson of Darya Khdn, to the government of Behar.. 
Jaldl being a minor, his mother, Dudu, was appointed Regent. 
Sher Khdn was a great favourite of Dudu, and he soon, 
made himself master of the entire province of Behar. He 
Conquest of treacherously obtained possession of the 
Behar and Ben- two Strong hill forts of Rhotds and Chunar. 

Thus secure in the possession of Behar,. 
he invaded Bengal and took possession of it. Mahmud, 
the king of Bengal, sought the protection of Humdyfln, who, 
flushed with his recent successes in Guzerat, readily espoused 
his cause, declared war against Sher' Khdn, and.. invested . 
the. fort of Chunar, It- took him. several months, to 
get possession of it; during which: Sher Khdn con- 
solidated his power in Bengal. Hum£}'fln then o.ccupiei 
Patna and Gaur without opposition, while, Sher Khdn concealed 
himself in the jungles. The;rains.now set in, with great yiplence.- 
in Bengal ; the whole country became inundated, and.Humdydn’s. 
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retreat was cutoff. SherKhin then issued from his hiding-place, 
occupied Behar, Benares, and' Chunar; and invaded Kanauj 
and Jaunpur. Humaydn was reduced to the greatest straits; 
and, as soon as the rainy season ended, he commenced his retreat 
from Gaur to Agra. He met Sher Khan at Ba.xar (1539). 

Battle of Baxar parties entrenched their camps and 

waited for an opportunity to engage.' Sher 
Khdn, leaving his camp pitched where it was, attacked Humaydn 
with his entire army from the rear. Humaydn’s soldiers, thinking 
that they were attacked on both sides, were panic-stricken and 
fled. Humdydn plunged into the Ganges on horseback ; the 
exhausted horse sank in the river ; but a water-carrier saved 
Humdydn’s life by giving him a little space on the inflated 
skin on which he was crossing the stream, and he at last 
succeeded in reaching Agra, where his brothers were busily 
engaged in concerting plots against him. His presence dis- 
concerted them, and he began to make fresh preparations for 


war. 


Meanwhile Sher Khan took possession of Bengal and 


collefted a large army to invade the Mughal dominions. The 
armies met in the vicinity of Kanauj, where Humdydn was 
defeated in a sanguinary battle and compelled to flee from 
India with his family. Kdmran made peace with Sher Khan 
by making over the Punjab to him. Thus 
of Pathdn empire was for a second time 
established in India, when Sher Khdn 
ascended the throne of Delhi under the title of Sher Shdh 
in 1540 A. D. 


CHAPTER III. 

Sher Shah (1540-1545)* 

On obtaining possession of the Punjab, Sher Shah erefted a 

strong fort at Rhot^s, on the Jhelum, in order to prevent art 

invasron of Hindusthan from Kabul. ■ In the following year he 
conquered Malava and invested the strong 
Siege of R^ysm. R^ysin. The garrison sur- 
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rendered, on condition that their lives and properties should be 
spared ; but, in violation of the- terms of capitulation, he put 
the whole of them to the sword. The ne.^t year he invaded 
iilarwar, and, in order to sow dissensions in the enemy’s camp, 
sent a number of forged letters to the Raji, throwing suspicion 
on one of the most powerful of the Marwar chiefs. The 
chief collected his tribesmen, 12,000 in , 

War against number, and attacked Sher Sh^h so furious- 
Wlarwar, 

]y that his camp was thrown into disorder 
and his life endangered. He succeeded, however, in repelling 
the attack and declared that he had nearly lost the empire of 
India for a handful of jowar (millet, the only crop that then 
grew in Marwar). The following year he invested the fort of 
Kiianjara. The last Chandel king of the place, Klrtti Sinha, 
defended it obstinately. Sher Shah offered him terms of capitu- 
lation ; but his charafter for treachery was 
Siege of KSlan- known, and Kfrtti Sinha placed no 

confidence in his overtures, but kept up an 
incessant.fire from the ramparts. A cannon ball struck his 
magazine and caused a terrible e.Kplosion, and Sher Shah, 
who was near, was so severely scorched that he died a few 
hours afterwards. Sher Shdh’s son, Sah'm, took K^lanjara and 
put an end to the Chandel dynasty. 

Sher Shih was the son of a petty Jagirdar. By dint of 
c.xtraordinary perseverance and force of character, he made 
himself master of the whole of Hindu- 
sthdn. He was an able ruler. He con- 
structed a highway from Gaur to Rhotas, in 
the Punjab, planted it on both sides with trees, excavated wells 
and constructed serais at convenient distances. He fixed the 
land revenue at a fourth of the produce and introduced a system 
of post horses. 


jara 


Sher Shah’s 
chara cter. 



HUMAYtJN’s RE-CONQUEST OF DELHI. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Himu. 


Successors of Sher Shah (1545-1556). 

The eldest son of Sher Sh^h being a man of weak intellect, 
the Path^n nobles raised his second son, 
Sah'm, to the throne. Salfm ruled wisely 
■for nine years. On his death, his brother, Muhammad, put 
his son to death and ascended the throne. 
Muhammad was a man of licentious 
character and fond of low company. He was popularly known 
as Adili. 

Himu was a poor Hindu who kept a shop at Delhi. He 
was very ugly and deformed ; but he be- 
came a great favourite of Adili, who placed 
him in charge of all the affairs of the State, and he managed 
them with success. A rebellion having broken out in Chunar, 
Adili and Himu proceeded to that place and quelled it. But in 
’the meantime Ibrdhim Sur, a near relation of Adili, took posses- 
•sion of Agra and Delhi, and Sikandar Sur, of the Punjab. 
Ibrahim, on gaining possession of Delhi, proceeded eastwards 
to oppose Himu, but was defeated and put to flight. Muham- 
mad Sur, the governor of Bengal, rebelled at this time ; but 
Himu suppressed the rebellion and made excellent arrange- 
ments for the good government of the province. 

While Himu was engaged in the east, -Humayiin, embolden- 
■ed by the weakness of the Sur dynasty, and taking advantage 
of the dissensions that prevailed in Hindusthan, invaded the 
Pmijab, expelled the governor of Sikandar 
^ur, and entered Sirhind. There he defeat- 
ed Sikandar and took possession of Agra 
' and Delhi without opposition in 1555 A. D. 

But Humayiin was not destined to enjoy his new kingdom 
long. Within six months of his occupation of Delhi, he slipped 

. on the polished marble steps of his libran*, 

HumayCin s death. , , r ■ , , - j , 

and, falling to the ground, sustained a shock 

from which he died in the course of a few hours. 


Humayiin re- 
conquers Delhii 


Humayiin’s death. 
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Himu was already approaching Delhi with 30,000 disciplined •. 
troops, Avhen he heard the news of Hum^yiin's death, 
which he took to be a good omen. He obtained possession 
of Agra without difficult)%- expelled Humijiin’s garrison from 
Delhi, and assumed the title of Maharajadhirija Vikramaditya. 
Without losing much time, Himu advanced towards the Punjab, . 
where Huma}'dn’s famous son, Akbar, then only fourteen years . 
of age, was watching the progress of affairs in Hindusthan. On 
hearing of the advance of Himu, he convened a council of war, 
in which every one advised him to retrace his steps to Kabul. 
But Akbar, though young, did not relish this advice, and voted 
with his guardian, Bairam Khan, for an advance. Himu’s army 
far outnumbered that of Akbar ; yet the latter boldly resolved on 
attacking him at Pinipat. Himu displayed 
consummate generalship ; but h e was defeat- 
ed, owing to the rashness and turbulence - 
of his Path^n soldiers, and was taken prisoner (1356). When 
he was led into the presence of Akbar, Bairam placed an 
unsheathed sword before the young Prince and asked him to - 
cut off the head of the infidel and assume the title of Ghizi. 
Akbar touched the forehead of Himu with the sharp edge of the 
sword and withdrew it ; but Bairam severed the head from the - 
body at one stroke. Thus perished Himu, who was a genius 
in both military and civil affairs. At the time of his death 
his master, Adili, was residing at Chunar. He died in a war 
against his rebellious governor of Bengal. 


Second battle of 
Panipat. 


CHAPTER V. 

Akbar’s Mixority (1556-1560). 

Whex defeated at the battle of Kanauj and forced to flee from • 
his kingdom, Humayun made an attempt, with the wreck of his 
army, to conquer Sindh, then ruled by the Arghfin family, which 
HumayOn’s flight nominally acknowledged the suzerainty of ’ 
Delhi. In the course of two years, his 
slender resources were exhausted, and he - 
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. gave up all hope of conquering Sindh. Without money 
and without resources, the ex-Emperof of Delhi resolved 
to place himself and his family under the protection 

■ of M^ladev, the of Jodhpur. His sufferings in 

the desert, from Sindh to Jodhpur, were terrible. He had 
only a few followers, and even some of these deserted 
him. After undergoing indescribable hardships, the small 

■ cavalcade reached Jodhpur ; but the Riji refused to afford 
Hum^yiin protection, and he had to recross the desert and 
throw himself on the mercy of Rin^ Prasad of Amarkot. He 
was greatly harassed, on his return journey, by Maladev’s men 
on a suspicion of his having been guilty of the killing of kine 
and, though he obtained an asylum at Amarkot, he was in a 
short time obliged to leave that place also. 

During the residence of Humiyiin at Amarkot, his queen 

Hamida, a native of Khor^s^n, gave birth to a male child, on 

O' ,.1. r Ai u the 14th of October, 1542. This child was 
Birth of Akbar. , / , 

the famous Akbar. Humayun was away at 

the time on a military enterprise, and was encamped at a dis- 
tance of a day’s march from Amarkot. When the news of 
the birth of a son reached him, he had nothing to present to his 
friends but a pod of musk. This he broke open, and, dis- 
tributing its contents among them, expressed a hope that his 
son’s fame might be diffused over the world like the odour of 
that perfume. Shortly after this, a growing coldness on the 
part of Ran^ Prasid compelled Humayun to flee to Persia, 
and, on his way, he placed Akbar and his mother under the 
proteftion of Hind^l, one of his younger brothers, then govern- 
or of Herat under Kamrcfn. For four years Akbar lived 
under the proteflion of his uncle ; but, on Humayun’s conquest 
of Kandahar, with the assistance of the 
His early life. Persia, Akbar was sent to him. 

During the war between Huma}’tin and Kamr^n for the pos- 
session of Kabul, Akbar twice fell into the power of the latter, 
and narrowly escaped being put to death. Humaydn, put out 
JK^mrdin’s eyes in 1553 and firmly established his power at 
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Kabul. From this time, • Humayiin began to associate Akbar 
with himself in the business of the State, and at the storming of 
Ghazni the youth greatly helped his father, by whose side he 
fought with distinguished braver}-. 

After the battle of Panipat, Akbar took possession of Agra 
and Delhi. Bairim Khan was his guardian, on whom he 
depended entirely both in peace and in war. 
Bair^m Khan. Mughal empire was at this stage beset 

with dangers, and it was Bairam’s exertions that preserved 
it. But Bairam was a man of a choleric disposition and 
suspected ever}'body. When Himu invested Delhi, Tardi Beg 
Khan commanded the garrison. He surrendered the cit}" to 
Himu, and for this Bairam beheaded him without trial. 
In a similar manner he made away with many distinguished noble- 
men, and Akbar resolved upon freeing himself from the tutelage 
of so cruel a guardian. Akbar left the camp of Bairam Khdn 
and repaired to Delhi, on a pretext of seeing his mother, who 
was reported to be seriously ill, and there he assumed charge 
of the State independently of a guardian, in 1560. Bairam 
obtained Akbar’s permission to retire to Mecca ; but he was 
assassinated on the way, in Guzerat, by a Pathan soldier, whose 
father he had killed with his own hand. 


CHAPTER VI. 

Akbar (continued). 

The Conquest of Hindusthan (1560-1592.) 

Though Akbar's empire nominally extended far and wide;, 
his real power was confined to Kabul, the Punjab, and Delhi ; 
and even in these provinces peace had not been fully established'. 

The Pathan emperors were Afghans, and the Afghans there- 
fore assisted them in time of need. The dynast}’' founded by 

. Babar was new to Afghanisth^n, and it- 

weakness of u ’.., , . .r,. 

Akbar’s position. ^Omd not depend upon its Afghan sub- 
jects. In Hindusthfo, too, the Afghans 
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were very powerful, and when Akbar assumed the Government 
of the empire, he was, in a maimer, absolutely helpless. His 
army consisted of a number of adventurers from Tartary and 
Turkisthan, who cared more for personal gain than for the 
permanence of the Mughal empire. But, though so helpless in 
the beginning, Akbar succeeded by dint of ability, perseverance, 
earnestness, and political foresight, and, above all, by the 
strength and force of his character, not only in bringing the 
whole of Hindusthan under his rule, but in annexing a con- 
siderable portion of the Deccan also. 

The period from 1 560 to 1 567 was spent by him in subduing 
the rebellious among his own followers. The Path^ns at- 
tacked Jaunpur under the leadership of' 
Shah II., and Akbar deputed his 
general, Khan Zamin, to check their ad- 
vance. Khan Zaman checked the Pathans, but attempted to 
make himself independent. Bdz Bahddur, the son of Sher 
of Malava Shdh’s governor of MAlava, having estab- 

' lished himself as an independent sovereign, 

Akbar despatched Adam Khan against him. He, too, tried to 
become independent. Akbar guessed his purpose, and by rapid 
marches unexpectedly presented himself before him. Adam 
Khan, disconcerted, confessed his error and was transferred 
to a distant province. The task of subduing Biz Bahadur 
then devolved upon Abdul Khin Uzbek, and at last Baz Bahadur 
accepted service under Akbar. Asaf Khdn, a general of Akbar, 

j j I obtained immense booty by the conquest 

and of Garamandai. ,,, U 

of Garamandai from Ram Durgavatf, the 

daughter of Kirlti Sinhaof Kdlanjara; and, on Akbar’s demand- 
ing the money, he raised the standard of rebellion. But 
these rebellions of his friends did not alarm Akbar ; and he 
quelled them one after another. He sometimes travelled a 
hundred and sixty miles in one day on horseback, and, in the 
absence of ferry-boats, swam across broad rivers. He never 
allowed his enemies to mature their plans. 

At the age of twenty-five, Akbar had not only .succeeded 


vance. 


of Malava, 
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in establishing peace in his extensive dominions, but begun 
to lay his plans for the conquest of foreign 

The Rajputs. 

Bhagavind^s of Amber, were his intimate friends. He married 

the daughter of Vih^ri Mall, and appointed both his father- 

in-law and his brother-in-law to high offices in the State. The 

Kd-ja of Mdrwar, after some fighting, made peace with him. 

Uday Sinha, the Rind of Mewar, evacuated Chitor, on its 

invasion by Akbar, and it fell into his hands in 1568. Nine 

years after this event Uday’s son, Prat£p Sinha, founded the 

present capital, U da}q)ur, in the depths of the Aravallt range, 

... ... and regained much of his ancestral domi- 

War with mewar. . , r -.t , 

nions. The Kanas of Udaypur never 

submitted to the emperors of Delhi or entered into matrimo- 
nial relations with them. K^lanjara and Ranastambhapur fell 
into the hands of Akbar in 1570. 

The kingdom of Guzerat was about this time torn into fac- 
tions and party dissensions ran very high. 
Itimid Khan, a Hindu slave converted to 
Muhammadanism, became supreme in the 
State and governed the country in the name of Muzaffar III. 
His sudden rise created a host of enemies. Akbar e.xpelled a 
number of Mirzas, or descendants of Timur, from his dominions 
for their turbulence, and they retired to Guzerat, where, joining 
the malcontents, they created great disturbances. Itimad 
Khin, unable to cope with them, invited Akbar to take posses- 
sion of the country, an invitation which he gladly accepted. In 
the course of a few months, he annexed Guzerat to his dominions, 
and, appointing hluzaffar Shih a member of his court, granted 
him extensive j^girs for his support. 

The turbulent Pathin nobles, gradually driven from 
Hindusth^n, retired to Bengal, where they 
made the position of Ddud, Kh^n, the last, 
of the Kirinl kings, so unpleasant that he consented to hold, 
the country as a dependent of Akbar. But soon after this he 
attempted to evade the terras of the treaty, and Akbar sent an 


Annexation of 
Guzerat, 


and of Bengal. 
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^army to Bengal and occupied it. Diud fled to Orrissa, and the 
Path^ns followed him there. The Mughals, on the other hand, 
seized the jagirs of the Pathins in Bengal, and showed no 
'disposition to obey the Imperial mandates. Seeing both the 
Mughals and the Path^ns assume so defiant an attitude, Akbar 
.appointedHindusas Viceroys of Bengal, and thus succeeded in 
•establishing a firm government there. Min Sinha and Todar 
Mall, both Hindus, governed Bengal for a long time. The 
Pathins, though humbled and subdued, remained powerful in 
Orissa, where Akbar granted them e.Ktensive jigirs. Hikim Mirzi, 
brother of Akbar, headed several rebellions against him, and he 
had on several occasions to proceed in person to quell them. 
He appointed Riji Bhagavindas Viceroy of the Punjab in 1582. 

From ancient times Hindu Rijis had reigned in Kismir. 

But, during the middle of the fourteenth ' 
century, the last Hindu Riji of that country 
was deposed and killed by his Muhamniadan 
minister, who ascended the throne under the title of Shamsuddm. 
About the year 1540, the Tibetans invaded K^smir, and a period 
of anarchy ensued, to the great suffering of the inhabitants. 
Akbar put an end to this anarchy by his conquest of the country, 
g;ranted the RAjd an extensive jigir in Behar, and fi.xed his 
residence at Delhi, where he became a member of Akbar’s court. 

The Arghfins were about this period e.xpelled from Sindh 
of Sindh by another race of military adventurers. But, 

’ before the latter had had time to establish 

themselves in their new conquest, Akbar invaded the country 
and appointed its king a member of his own court. 

Beyond the limits of Hindusthan, Kabul was always regarded 
as a Mughal province. But after the rebel- 
lion of Hakim Mirzd it came completely 
into the hands of Akbar, who, in 1594, taking advantage of a 
protracted war between the Uzbeks and the Persians, succeeded 
in annexing Kandahar to his dominions. 


■and of Kandahdr. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Akbar (Contmued.) 

Conquest of the^Deccan (1592-1605.) 


After the conquest and annexation of Hindusthin, Kabul and’ 
Kandahar, Akbar found time to interfere in the politics of the- 
Deccan. It has already been stated that the king of Ahmadnagar 
conquered Berar in 1572. But, after a few years, civil war 
broke out in Ahmadnagar, and’ one of the parties sought the 
assistance of Akbar. Being occupied with other affairs at the time,, 
he was not in a position to render it. But in 1595, another 
party, which held the capital, Ahmadnagar, appealed to- 
him for assistance, promising to make over the city to him. Akbar 
despatched an army in response, but, before 
Ahmadn^^'"^^ '*■ Ahmadnagar, the celebrated 

Chand Sultana had succeeded in occupying 
the place. She invited all the parties to unite for the defence of 
the capital ; her call was responded to with alacrity, and the jMu- 
ghals, though they invested Ahmadnagar, failed to capture it. 
But Chand Sultana, in order to save Ahmadnagar, was compelled- 
to cede Berar. Shortly after the conclusion of peace ivith 
the Mughals, the inhabitants of the city murdered Ch^nd Bibi- 
and afforded the hlughals an opportunity of re-investing it. 
After a short struggle they captured the city and removed the 
king to the fort of Gwalior. But the kingdom of Ahmad- 
nagar did not come to an end with the loss of its capital. The 
dj-nasty lingered on for some time, and the Nizam Shahi's- 
iigured again in the history of subsequent reigns. 

The king of Kh^ndes lived in constant dread of the Nizam 
Shahf kings. He, therefore, from the very 
beginning, sought the protection of Akbar, 
which he obtained. But, after the capture of 
the city of Ahmadnagar, Akbar annexed the kingdom of Khan des- 
also. On the annexation of Khandes, Berar, and a portion of 
Ahmadnagar, Akbar appointed his son, Dini}'al, to the vice- 


Annexation of 
Khandes, 
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royalty of fhis possessions in the Deccan. The kings of 
Golkonda and Bijapur sought the friendship of Akbar by 
sending ambassadors to his court. 

Salfm, the eldest son of Akbar, became very turbulent about 

Prince Salim Akbar, to conciliate him, 

issued a proclamation appointing hiin his 
successor. Salim was also appointed to the Subadarship of 
Ajmir, with the entire charge of the military operations against 
the Eina of Udaypur. But while his father was engaged in 
the Deccan war, he raised the 'standard of rebellion, assumed 
the title of king, and occupied Behar, Allahabad, and Oudh. 
Akbar wrote kind letters to him and appointed him Subadar 
of Bengal and Orissa. After a short time, Salim came to 
Agra and was received aifeffionately by his father. 

Salim’s health was seriously impaired by his excesses, and 
Akbar was compelled to fix his residence at Allahabad. There, 
too, he misbehaved himself, to such an extent that Akbar had 
to place him under the treatment of tivo of the most celebrat- 
ed medical men of his time, with orders to maintain a strift 
control over him. Akbar's second son, D£niydl, died in 
1604 ; the shock proved too much for him, and he was taken 
seriously ill in the following Oftober. His illness in extreme 
old age convulsed Delhi society with speculations as to the 
succession. Salim was his only child, and according to law 
he should succeed. But his rebellion against his father and 
his . disobedience to his ivill made him extremely unpopular. 
Salim’s eldest son, Khusru, was the son of Raj^, Man Sinha s 
sister and the son-in-law of Khani Azim ; hence many were 
in favour of his succession. Salim ceased to frequent the 
palace. But Salim’s third son, Khurram, took a solemn 
vow not to leave his grandfather’s bedside as long as he was 
alive. Akbar, aware of these events, invited Salim to his 


Akbar’s death. 


bedside, declared him his heir, and exer- 
ted his influence to reconcile the umarahs 


(noblemen) to him. Akbar died in the year 1605. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

Akbar (Coftcludedj . 

Akbar’s Character and Adsiinistration. 


-Akbar was a man 
His character. 


of wonderful genius, Hum£y6n wished 
at his birth that his fame might be diffused 
over the whole world like the odour of 


musk, and never was a father’s wish so fully realised. No 
monarch is so famous in the annals of India. He was very 
tender to human suffering and ivas never severe to any one 
without cause. He was extremely averse to the destruftion of 
human life. His unwillingness to take Himu’s life was a 
notable instance of this. Though he had to engage in 
numerous wars, he was no lover of war, but, on the contrary, 
was fond of peaceful occupations. When war became inevit- 
able, he made all the dispositions for its conduft and often 
encouraged his generals and soldiers by his presence in the 
battlefield. He remained no longer at the scene of war, 

' however, than was absolutely necessary, but left its conduft to 
'^his generals and returned to his capital, where he devoted 
himself to the cultivation of the arts of peace. His power of 
• endurance was great, and he never shrank from making long 
and rapid journeys. 

The welfare of his subjefts was always next to his heart. He 
His attitude to- abolished the tax called Jizj’a (poll tax), 
■■"ards , the Hin- which the Muhammadan sovereigns imposed 
upontheir Hindu subjefts, and which served 
to keep up the invidious distinftion between the conqueror and 
the conquered. He abolished many Hindu rites which appeared 
cruel to him. He discouraged the self-immolation of Hindu 
widows on the funeral pyre of their husbands. He looked 
upon all systems of religion with equal veneration, and held 
that people could obtain salvation by following any religion. 
Every evening it was his habit to hear disputations among 
the professors of various religions in support of their own 
particular doftrines. To these evening assemblies, Hindus and 
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The lldhf religion. 


Cultivation of 
Sanskrit. 


Jainas, Christians and Musalmans, of various denominations, 
had equal access. A brother of Saint Xavier, the celebrated 
Missionary, who laboured hard for the conversion of the natives . 
of India and Japan, was often present at these meetings and 
enjoyed a share of the emperor s respeft. Akbar promulgated 
a neiy faith, which is known as the lldhf religion, and is a sort 
of Sun-worship. He was himself a strift monotheist. But- 
he considered the Sun to be the most 
glorious image of the Almighty Being in 
this world. He abolished the taxes on Hindu pilgrims, from 
which Musalman sovereigns had previously derived a consider- 
able portipn of their revenue. He did not encourage the studv 
of the Arabic language, and he induced the ’ Musalmans to - 
adopt Persian, instead of Arabic, names. The study of Sans- 
krit received great encouragement at his hands. A Musalman 
historian says that no one, who could not 
translate Sanskrit works into Persian, had. 
any chance of obtaining office under the - 
State. The R^mtiyana, Mahdbhdrata, Kath4-sarit-sigara, and 
numerous other Sanskrit works were translated into Persian 
during his reign. Urdu and Hindi poets received every- 
encouragement from him. He was fond of music, and invited 
Miydn Tansen from the court of Baghelkhund, and conferred; 
high honours on him. From early childhood, Akbar was- 
occupied with war and politics, and so he had few opportuni- 
ties of studying science and literature. Two brothers, Faizl 
and Abul Fazl, were his great authorities in matters relating 
to letters and erudition. Faizi was the first Musalman to study- 
Sanskrit Philosophy. Both the brothers were great scholars. 
They were men of irreproachable charafter, but they had no 
faith in any religion, and the Musalmans denounced them as 
atheists. Prince Salfm hated Abul Fazl 
Fazf*^' much that he induced the king of a 

mountainous territory, by rich presents, to 
assassinate him. Akbar was so deeply affefted by the- 
news of this assassination that he touched no food or drink. 
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for three days together. Akbar "was very fond of wit and 
raillery, and Vfrbal, a Rajput prince, was the great wit of his 
court. Vfrbal was sent with a large army against the Ydsafzais 
and other wild tribes inhabiting the Sulaiman range, and lost 
his life there. His death also moved Akbar greatly. 

Akbar divided his empire into fifteen Suhas (provinces), 
each of which was presided over by a 

niinistration! Subadar (governor of a province), who 

maintained the peace of the Suba under 
his charge. There was also a Divdn (revenue officer) in each 
Suba. The collection of revenue was the principal function 
of the Divans; but they also tried civil suits. Sher Shah and 
Mahmud Gdw^n had made excellent revenue arrangements for 
Bengal and the Deccan. Sher Shah had fixed the revenue at a 
fourth of the produce, but Akbar fixed it at a third. He caused 
a survey of the whole of Hindusthdn to be made ; classified 
lands according to their productive power, and introduced the 
system of payment in money instead of in kind. Raja Todar 
Mall was Akbar’s chief financier. 

Akbar introduced the system of paying his troops at a 
fixed monthly rate. He Avas averse to the 
granting of jagirs to the soldiers. The 
generals, however, received jigirs for the maintenance of a fixed 
number of men. The umarahs (noblemen) received commands 
of one to five thousand men ; and no one received a higher 
command unless he was a man of proved and exceptional 
abilities. Commands of 12,000 were reserved for princes 
of the royal blood only. 


His army. 



mAlik ambar. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

JahangIr (1605-1627). 

On the death of Akbar, his son, Salfm, ascended the throne 
and assumed the title of Jahingfr, or 
“ Conqueror of the World.” There was 
lothing to disturb the peace of HindusthAn at that time except 
aostilities with the R 4 n£s of Udaypur. But JahAngfr’s eldest 
son, Khusru) annoyed at the accession of his father, raised the 
standard of rebellion in the Punjab and occupied the city of 
Lahore with his adherents. Jahangir, however, lost no time 
n proceeding to Lahore and suppressing the rebellion, and 
seven hundred of Khusru’s followers ivere impaled. ]\Iany of 
hese belonged to the new sect of the Sikhs. Khusru himself 
vas confined in the fort of Kabul, where he passed the re- 
nainder of his life. 

It has been already stated that, though Ahmadnagar was 
captured by the Mughals, yet the kingdom of 
the Niz^m Sh^hfs did not come to an end. 
ilalik Ambar, an Abyssinian officer of the State, removed the 
apital to Khirki, the modern Aurangabad, and made excellent 
rrangements for the good government of the country. Jahangir 
ent three distinct armies, from Guzerat, iil^Iava, and the 
)eccan, to suppress him. But Mdlik Ambar defeated them all 
,nd regained possession of Ahmadnagar (1610). The Deccani 
ilusalmans, however, jealous of his power, deserted him, and 
le had no other alternative than to submit to the Mughals and 
urrender Ahmadnagar to them. MAlik Ambar again seized 
Lhmadnagar and invaded Malava. But Khurram, Jahingfr’s 
ivourite son, compelled him to retire. 

Jahangir had married a beautiful widow named Meherun 
Nisi and given her the title of Ndr Jahan, 
“ Light of the World.” She gained such 
ifluence over him that he allowed her name to be asso- 
ated with his owm on his coins. 


Wlalik Ambar. 


Niir dahSn. 


She had a daughter by' her 
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former husband, whom she married to Jahangir’s fourth son.. 
Shehriyar, for whom she tried to secure the succession. The 
ascendency of Ndr Jah^n gave uinbrage to some of the great 

. nobles; and Mah^bat Kh&, a general in 
r/lah^bat Kh€n. . c j ^ ■ i.- 

his service, confined Jahangir m his own 

camp and tried to destroy the influence of Nfir Jahan. But 
Niir Jah^n was more than a match for the wily Mah^bat and 
succeeded in rescuing her husband from his power. As long as 
Jahangir lived, Niir Jah^n’s power remained supreme in the- 
State. She was clever, intelligent, and energetic. ,She raised 
her father and her brother to high offices and governed both the 
emperor and the empire through them. Her partiality for Shehriydr- 
alienated the feelings of Khurram and led him to head a rebel- 
lion against his father in Bengal. He was, however, pacified and 
remained content with the governments assigned to him. 

■ Though Jahangir was himself fond of wine and opium,. 
}'et he issued several edicts against the use of both. During- 
his reign the Portuguese merchants introduced tobacco (so 
called from the island of Tabago in America) into India ; but 
Jahangir prohibited its use throughout his dominions. Sir 
Thomas Roe, the Ambassador of James I., king of England, 

_ came to India and had several interviews 
Sir Thomas Roe. . , , , , . , ^ 

with the emperor on the subject of English 

trade with India. He succeeded in securing many valuable 

concessions for his nation. Much interesting information about. 

the state of the country may be gathered from his letters. 

Jahangfr died in 1627. 


CHAPTER X. 

Shah Jahan (1627-1658). 

IvHUSKH and P^trwez having died during the lifetime of their 
ShSh Jah^n. father, Jahdngir’s third son, - Khurram,, 
proclaimed himself emperor, under the title 
of Shdh Jahan, ‘Lord of the World.’ Niir Jahin made- 
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an attempt-to' raise Shehriyar to the throne, but. he -was put to, 
death, and Nur JahAn's influence came to an end. The first even.t 
of ShAh Jahfo’s reign was the rebellion of one of his generals, 
Khin Jahan- Lodi, who made common cause 
riaghr!'^^ Ahmad- Ahmadnagar and attempt- 

ed to check the progress of the Mughal arms 
in the Deccan. After continual fighting for ten years, the re- 
bellion was put down, and Ahmadnagar included within. -the 
boundaries of the empire of Delhi, in 1636 A.D. A MdrhdttA 
general tried his best to support the tottering fortunes of the 
Niz£m Shahi kingdom. But, unable to cope single-handed with 
the Mughals, he surrendered the kingdom to them and entered 
the service of the Bijapur State. This was Shdhjf,.the father of 
Siyaji, the founder of MdrhdttA greatness. 

ShAh JahAn attempted to regain possession of a portion 
of the empire of Timiir. He conquered Badakshdn, with .the 
help of an array sent from Kabul, but he was unable to retain 
his influence in Turkisthan. 


On the fall of the Ahmadnagar State, the kings- of Bijapur 
and Golkonda were greatly alarmed. They tried conciliatory, 
measures, but in vain. Shah Jahan sent his third son, Aurangzeb, 
as Viceroy of the Subas in the Deccan, with instructions to annex 
Bijapur and Golkonda to the Mughal empire. The history of Mir 
Jumla in this conneftion has already been 
' given in book IV., Chapter XII. These 

two kingdoms would certainly have disappeared if Shah JahAn 
had not fallen seriously ill and his condition been declared 
hopeless, in 1558, On receivingthe news of his. father’s illness, 
Aurangzeb hastily entered into treaties with the kings of Bijapur 
and Golkonda, and proceeded to Hindusthan to try his chance 
for the succession. , , , 


ShAh JahAn had four sons, of whom the eldest, Ddrd, re- 
sembled Akbar in, many things.. He was a follower of the IMhf 
religion and had . translated several of the Upanishads into 


Shah JahSn’s 
sons. 


Persian. Learned men from mah)' countries 
flocked to his court. Shdhjahin loved him 
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greatly, and he always remained with his father and assisted him 
in condufting the affairs of the State. The second was Shdh 
Shuji. He was an able general, but excesses had undermined 
his mental and physical constitution. He was Subad^Lr of Bengal, 
Behar, and Orissa. The third was Aurangzeb, who was able 
and artful. He was Subadar of the Deccan. The fourth, 
Murdd, young and thoughtless, was Subadar of Guzerat. 

The Musalmans had never approved of ' the innovations 
introduced by Akbar, and they consequently disliked Ddrd, 
who followed his policy. Aurangzeb, there- 
charac- advantage over Dari, pro- 

claimed himself a staunch Musalman 
and began to incite orthodox Musalmans against him. He 
wrote an artful letter to Murid, in -n'hich he declared that he 
was his well-wisher, and that his only objeft in taking up 
arms was to prevent the succession of Diri, because, if that 
atheist became emperor, the Musalman religion was likely to 
disappear from India. At the same time he gave Murid to 
understand that earthly prosperity had no attraftion for him, 
and that he would retire to Mecca, after destroying the arch 
enemy of the Muhammadan religion. The unsuspefting 
Murid believed in these professions of his brother and joined 
him with the entire resources of the Suba of Guzerat (March 
1658). Yagovanta Sinha, the Subadir of Milava, opposed 
the united army near Ujjayinf, in the interests of Dari, but he 
was defeated and compelled to flee to his own country (April 
1658). The Rijputs were staunch supporters of Diri, and 
with their help he defeated Shih Shuji at Benares and returned 
to Agra, flushed with success. 

’ Shih Jahan, however, gradually recovered his health and 
tried his best to put a stop to the civil war that was raging 
' . , among his sons, but in vain, Diri and 

victories^ Aurangzeb met in the vicinity of Agra, 

and Diri was defeated in a sanguinaiy' battle 
and compelled to flee to Delhi, in June, 1658. Aurangzeb took 
possession of Agra and sent a messenger to his father;, but 
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Sh£h Jahan would not consent to abandon the cause of Diri, 
whoni 'he loved greatly. Aurangzeb, therefore, surrounded 
the palace with his trust}’’ veteran's ; sent Murdd a prisoner to 
the fort of Gwalior, and assumed the conduft of affairs undef- 
the title of Alamgfr, the “ Conqueror of the World.” D^r^ in the 
West and Shuj^ in the east, however, were preparing for war.-, 
Aurangzeb,' therefore, lost no time in sending his great friend, 
Mir ’JumU, against Shih Shuj^, and followed him. with a large- 
army. The brothers met at Kajoa, half-way between Allahabad- 
ahd Etawa, in January 1659, ^ severe conflift, Shuja 

Was compelled to retreat. Mir JumU pursued him to Bengal, 
and Shuja fled to Arakan. The Buddhist king of the country 
afforded him an asylum for some time, but nothing is known 
of his ultimate fate. Dari, on the other hand, flnding Delhi 
untenable, fled to Lahore ; from Lahore to Multan ; from 
Multan to Bakkar, and from Bakkar to Guzerat, which declared 
for him and enabled him to colleft an army. But Aurangzeb, 
shortly after met him near Jaypur, defeated him and compelled 
him to flee. The Jam of Jun, in Sindh, betrayed him into the-' 
hands of Aurangzeb, July 26, 1659 ; and he was tried by the 
Mollihs for atheism and infidelity and sentenced to death. 

■' The Indian empire was never so prosperous as during , the 
reign of Shih Jahin. He Avas a man of a mild disposition 
and never injured any one without cause. 
The character of ahvays tried to do justice , and . W’as 

i - exceedingly popular, hollowing the excel- 

leint policy of his grandfather, he made no distinftion. betAveen,. 
the Hindus and Muhammadans. He was fond of pomp and dis- 
play. The Peacock Throne on Avhich he used to sit cost him 
six crores of rupees. He built the Tij - Mah^l, . at immense, 
cost, over the grave of his faA^ourite • queen, MumHj Mah£l, . 
arid- he Avas himself buried’ there. ■ This . exquisite mausoleum.' 
is still regarded as one of the noblest buildings in the world. 
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CHAPTER XL 


Death of 
Jumla 


Mir 


Aurangzeb (1658-1683). 

Aurangzeb became ruler of the empire in 1658; but he did not 
ascend the throne, or assume the title of 
Mrid^bthe^hrbhe emperor, before the year 1659. Secure on 
the throne, he found that Mir Jumla had 
become very powerful, and, to keep him at a distance, he 
appointed him Subadar of Bengal. Two years after his appoint- 
ment, Mir Jumla led an immense army into Assam and easily 
occupied the capital. But shortly afterwards, the rains set in, and 
an epidemic of cholera broke out in his camp and almost 
annihilated his army. He was compelled to retreat, and Jaya- 
dhvaja Sinha, the king of Assam, issuing from his hiding-place, 
began to harass his rear. Defeated, insulted, and heartbroken, 
Mir Jumla reachedDacca with a few followers 
and died shortly afterwards. Aurangzeb was 
greatly afraid of Mir Jumla’s power and 
ambition, and was unable to conceal his delight at his death. 

In 1666, Aurangzeb entered into a treaty with Sivajf, the 
founder of the Mirhattd empire, by which 
he undertook to pay him the c/iauth, or a 
fourth of the revenue of certain Subas, and 
to give his son a command of five thousand. Relying on this 
treaty, Sivajf went to Delhi to have an interview with Aurangzeb. 
Aurangzeb, however, gave him a seat with the uinarahs (nobles) 
of the third class; and feeling insulted at this, Sivajf left 
the durbar. Aurangzeb kept him under guard and 
laid several plots to have him assassinated. But Sivajf 
was more than a match for the imperial hypocrite. On 
the occasion of a full moon he sent out large baskets of 
sweetmeats for distribution to the Brahmans ; and, when the 
unsuspefting Mughal sentinels were off their guard, he entered 
one of these baskets and left Delhi in it. Coming to a place of 
safety, he assumed the garb of a Sannyasf, and, in the course 
of a year, reached his capital, Riygarh. The treacherous 


Sivajf comes to 
Delhi. 
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Re-Imposition 
of the dizya. 


conduft of Aurangzeb co nfirmed his hatred of the Mughals, 
and he resolved upon destroying their empire. The history of 
the M&rhitXi, wars will be given in Book VII. 

Aurangzeb re-imposed the invidious tax called jizya on his 
Hindu subjefts in 1671. The Hindus had 
been living very happily since the abolition 
of the tax by Akbar; and its re-imposition 
created great discontent. The Hindu inhabitants of Delhi 
petitioned the emperor against it, but in vain. The Rajput 
generals next besought him to take off the obnoxious tax. But 
their prayer was disregarded and they rebelled. It was with 
great difficulty that Aurangzeb succeeded in suppressing the 
rebellion, and it paved the way for the downfall of the Mughal 
empire. The majority of the -Musalman umarihs were 
foreigners, who came to India simply to trj' their fortunes. 
Every one was ambitious of founding an independent kingdom 
for himself. Aurangzeb’s predecessors had succeeded in keep- 
ing them in check with the assistance of the Rajputs. But 
Aurangzeb’s policy having alienated the 
feelings of the Rajputs, the emperor had 
to-depend solely on the Muhammadan umar^hs, with the result 
that, shortly after his death, many of them established inde- 
pendent kingdoms, and thus hastened the ruin of the empire. 
In the wars with the Mughals, the leader of the Rajputs was Rij 
Sinha, the R^n^ of Udaypur, whose extraordinary heroism and 
patriotism have elicited the admiration of European historians. 
■Aurangzeb was. unable to subdue him, .and, after an arduous 
and protrafted struggle, had to grant him lavourable terms. 

' While Aurangzeb,. as Subaddr of the Deccan, was engaged 

iOf 


Rajput revolt. 


. State of the 
Deccan in 1683. 


in the wars against .the kingdoms 


Bijapur and Golkqnda, he had formed 
.'the ainbitious design of extending, the 
Mughal empire to Cape Comorin by destroying these 
two 'Muhammadan kingdoms. The rebellion of the Rajputs 
for a long time prevented him from accomplishing his objeft; 
but riow', relieved of the Rf jput -war, he set out in person. 
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.in i683;fortheDeccanwith an immense army and selefted first. 
Burhinpur as the place for his encampment, and then 
Aurangabad. But the twenty-five years which had elapsed 
since his march to the north to secure his succession to the 
throne, had greatly changed the political aspeft of the Deccan. 
Besides Golkonda and Bijapur, a powerful Hindu kingdom 
had been established by Sivajf. It was two hundred miles in 
length and one hundred in breadth, and was full of inaccessi- 
ble mountains and impregnable hill forts. Sivajf was, indeed, 
•already dead, but the spirit with which he had inspired the 
hidrhdttds survived. 


CHAPTER XII. 

Auran gzeb — ( Concluded ) . 

Wars in Southern India (1683-1707). 

.•Saubhuji was the king of the Mdrhittas when Aurangzeb 
marched to the south. Two or three 
the^Konkan^*^ principal commanders of Aurangzeb 

and his eldest son, Shah A lam, were 
engaged in constant efforts for the destruftion of Sambhuji’s 
kingdom. On Shdh Adam’s approaching the Konkan, the 
JIdrhittas dispersed ; and he took fort after fort, till the whole 
country submitted. But in the inaccessible mountains all his 
horses, camels, and oxen perished, and there was a scarcity 
of food in his camp. Sambhujf seized the opportunity to 
harass him, and Shdh Adam had to take to flight. Aurangzeb • 
removed his encampment from Aurangabad to Ahmadnagar 
and despatched a large force for the conquest of Bijapur. The 
i\Iarhatt£s began to plunder the country behind him and 
set fire to the villages. The IMughal generals proving un- 
successful, Aurangzeb came down to Sholapur in person. 
The hldrhittds entered Guzerat, plundered the city of Baroach. 
and made a treaty with the king of Golkonda to oppose the 
I^Iugh^s. Abul Hasan, the. last king of Golkonda,” had placed 
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the entire responsibility of government in ,the. hands of his 
Brahman minister, Madan Panth. Madan Panth condufted the 
administration of the country with great ability, but that did not 
save him from the jealousy of Muhammadan nobles, especially 
• ^ . of Ibrihim Kh£n, the commander-in-chief 

Golkonda^^^'"*^ when the Mughals invaded the country, 
Ibrahim Kh^n joined the invaders, , and the 
Musalman inhabitants of the city rose against the Hindus and. 
murdered the minister. Shih Alam entered the., capital and, 
gave it up to plunder for three days. The king took refuge in 
the fort of Golkonda, and Aurangzeb made peace with him on; 
very favourable terms, in 1686. , ; 

' Immediately after this Aurangzeb laid siege to Bijapur. 
Fall of Bijapur ^ breach was made in the immense city 
wall through which Aurangzeb, , who super- 
intended the siege operations in person, entered the city, took 
the king captive, and declared the Bijapur kingdom at an end. 
The fall of Golkonda^ followed, after a brief interval, in 
1688. After the fall of these two Muhammadan kingdoms, 
Aurangzeb sent his generals to conquer the small . Hindu king- 
doms in the south. The Mirhatt^s took refuge behind thq 
walls of their hill forts. Fortune was very 
Sam^huj^*'^ favourable to Aurangzeb on this occasion, 

One of his generals, receiving informatiort 
that Sambhuji was passing his days in pleasure at Sangamegyar 
in the Konkan, suddenly attacked him and made: him captive, 
He was brought before Aurangzeb, who asked him to ' embrace 
Muhammadanism. On this, Sambhujf used such harsh and 
insulting language that Aurangzeb immediately ordered his^ 
death,' after having his tongue cut out and- his eyes put out 
(1689). An account of Aurangzeb's further operations agaipsb 
the Marh^ttas is given in Book VII., , Chapter II. :: 

The resources of the Mughal , empire were completely 
I^ughaland M^r- ' ^ ^^hausted by. the long wars with Bijapur, 
hattd armies con- Golkonda and the Mirh^ttas, and .therq 
trusted. .•-.-was no prospeft of the last. coming, tq. a 
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dose. The emperor began personally to superintend the siege 
Operations against the 'M 4 rha'tt£ hill forts, and -worked day and 
night like a common soldier. The Mughals had to incur 
immense expenditure in sending even a handful of men any- 
where. They were compelled to make arrangements for sup- 
plies at every stage. For every hundred fighting men they had 
to employ two hundred camp followers. The Mirhtitta army, 
on -the other hand, was differently constituted. Their horse- 
men even dispensed with saddles for their horses. A few 
seers of chhola (gram), tied at the end of their dhuhs, was all- 
the commissariat they needed. They required no tents at 
night ; but slept under the spreading arms of big trees. It was 
difficult for Mughal armies to cope with such soldiers. The 
Marhittas never engaged in pitched battles. They plundered 
the enemy’s commissariat ; they ravaged the country in his 
rear and increased the difficulty of coHeding supplies ; they 
stole horses and camels from the enemy’s camp. The 
Mughal troopers required special training and it was difficult 
to replace a soldier when he died or became incapable of 
adive service. But every Marh£tti was a horseman, and he 
required no special training to become a soldier. As the 
Mughal army diminished, the Marhitti army increased in 
number. The Mirhattas had already exhausted the Subas of 
the Deccan by their ravages, and they now fell upon Milava 
and Guzerat. The Mughal empire could no longer bear the 
e.xpenses of the war. The Marhattas re-conquered the hill 
forts, and Aurangzeb, in despair, fell 'back upon Ahmadnagar. 

There he died, on the 21st of February, 
° Aurang 1707, completely exhausted in both mind. 

and body, at the advanced age of eighty- 
nine, after a long reign of more than 'fifty years. 

Aurangzeb sowed the seeds of the destruffion which his 
His character. Posterity had -to reap. The empire, the 
foundations of which were laid in the good 
Understanding between Hindus and -Muhammadans, was over- 
thrown -through -their 'mutual -strife. Aurangzeb tried to make' 
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himself popular with the Musalmans by oppressing the Hindus, 
and thus he made the once loyal Rajputs, the Sikhs, and the 
Jdts his enemies. The 'Mirhattds were from the beginning the 
enemies of the Musalmans. Aurangzeb never placed con- 
fidence in any one. During the earlier years of his reign, he 
always took the precaution of sending two generals with an 
army, one, a Hindu and the other, a Musalman. But after the 
Mrfrhatta and Rajput wars he rarely employed the Hindus, 
but sent one Mughal or Pathrfn general and one . of his sons in 
joint .command of the army. He never trusted his sons ; but 
was always afraid lest they should some day reduce him to 
the condition to which he had reduced his father, Sh4h Jahan. 
If a prince was sent against the Hindus, they artfully wrote 
letters to him, promising to support him if he attempted to 
ascend the throne ; and they took care to have these letters 
intercepted by Aurangzeb. Prince Akbar, having roused his 
father’s suspicions in this way, had to flee from the Mughal to 
the Ra'jput camp, from the Rtijput to the Mrfrh^tta camp, and 
from the M^rhdtt£ camp to Persia, where he died. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
Bahadur Shah (1707-1712). 


Prince Shah A'lam having held a correspondence with Abul 

o u 'j ou -u Hasan, the last king of Golkonda, a short 
Bahadur Shah. ’ , ? , , r t . 

time before the final overthrow of that 

monarchy, Aurangzeb’s suspicions were roused against Iiim. 

He was kept a prisoner at large in the camp of his father, and 

then sent to Kabul as Subadar. On his father’s death, he 


assumed the title -of emperor, changed his mame. to Bahddur 
Shah, and lost no time in proceeding to Agra at the head of a 
large army. Aurangzeb’s second son, prince Azim, was in -his 
father’s camp when he died. He proclaimed 'himself eniperor 
and ' marched to Agra with the wreck of the Deccan, army. In 
the '.civil Avar which iensued, Azim was killed with ^11 his family. 
Aurangzeb’s [third son, prince Kdm Bakhsh was at Hyderabad, 
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and did not: acknowledge Bahadur Shih as emperor. Bahddiif 
proceeded' to the Deccan, and in the war that ensu'edy. 
Kam Bakhsh lost his life. Zulfikar Kh^n was' ap-| 
pointed Subad^r of the Deccan, with the privilege of remaining 
at court and governing his Subas through his deputy, D^iid 
Kh^n. D^ud entered into a treaty withMja Sihu, or Sivajf II;. 
Bahadur Sh^h brought the Rajput war to an end by virtually 
declaring Udaypur, Jodhpur, and Jaypur independent. But 
the Sikhs began to be very troublesome about this time. At 
the end of the fifteenth century. Baba N^nak preached a new 
religion and declared that God accepts 
The Sikhs. worship of any one, whether Hindu or 

Musalman, if it is conducted in a spirit of devotion. The 
disciples of Ni'nak were known as the Sikhs. They ■ remained 
quiet for a long time at Lahore and in its vicinity, but the 
orthodo."t Musalmans were very hostile to them. Their Guru 
(preceptor) was implicated inKhusru’s revolt in 1606, and many 
of the Sikhs were impaled alive. After the suppression of 
that rebellion, they tvere expelled from Lahore and compelled to 
take shelter in the mountainous regions between the Jumna 
and the Sutlej. About the year 1675, the tenth Guru, Govinda, 
trained them in the art of war, so as to enable them to retaliate 
their wrongs on the Musalmans. But the Musalmans attacked 
their forts and captured them, killed every one of Guru Govinda’s 
family, and treated the Sikhs w'ith great barbarity. Guru 
Govinda was sent to the Deccan, where he was killed by one of 
his personal enemies. The Sikhs now attacked the eastern 
portions of the Punjab, under the leadership of Banda, destroy- 
ed the IMasjids. killed the Mollahs, and put village after village 
to the sword. The Suba of Sirhind suffered most at their hands, 
and they advanced as far as Saharanpur. But as soon as the 
jMughals put their army in motion, they fled to their hill forts.' 
■Bahadur marched in person against them and shut up B^nda in 
a hill fort. The fort fell into his hands, but Bindi escaped. 

Bahadur Shih died at Lahore,, in February' 1712; andj 
.after a short struggle, his eldest son became emperor under 
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the title of Jah£nd£r Sh£h. He reigned for, six months onlj'-. 

JahdndiCr ShJfh ^ licentious charafter 

and the umar^hs soon became disgusted with 
hini. Azim Osh^n, the second son of Bahadur, was Subaddr of 
Bengal, with liberty to remain at court and govern his province 
through a deputy. In this case, the deputy was Azim Osh^n’s 
son, Farukhsiyar. Azim Osh^n was killed in the war of succes- 
sion, and Farukhsiyar, reduced to helplessness, had to throw 
■himself upon the proteftion of Saiyyad Husain AH, governor of 
Behar. Husain Ali and his brother, Abdulla, the governor of 
Allahabad, collefted a large army and marched towards 
Delhi. In the war that ensued, Jah^nd^r was killed and Zulfi- 
kir Kh^n beheaded as a traitor. 


CHAPTER XIV. 

FarukhsiyAr (1712-1719). 

FarukhsiyAr, on ascending the throne, made AbdullA his 
vizier (prime minister), and Husain Ali his commander-in- 
chief. The two Saiyyads became, in faft, 
brothers. rulers of the empire, and although 

Farukhsiyar often endeavoured to aft for 
himself and to destroy their influence, he always failed. He 
sent Husain Ali against the RajA of MArwar and secretly 
instigated the RAjA to prolong the war. Husain Ali was 
conscious that his long absence from Delhi would be ruinous to 
the interests'of his family, and he speedily brought the war to a 
close by entering into a treaty with the RAjA on condition of his 
giving his daughter in marriage to FarukhsiyAr. Husain Ali was 
sent to the Deccan as SubadAr, while Farukh secretly instigated 
DAud KhAn, the SubadAr of Guzerat, to oppose his progress. 
The armies met, and DAud was killed in the battle. Farukh- 
siyAr then incited the MArhAttAs to do their best to keep 
Husain Ali occupied as longaspiossible. They needed no such 
instigation. They troubled and harassed Husain Ali just as 
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they had done Aurangzeb. But Husain Ah, anxious to return 
to Delhi, made peace with the Mdrhdttds 
, (*717)' The terms were that Rdj^ Sdhu 

should get back all the places included m 
the kingdom of Sivajf, and receive the chatilh and sardesmukhi, 
that is, the fourth arid tenth of the revenue of all the Subas in 
the Deccan, and that Sihu should pay a tribute of ten lakhs of 
rupees a year and keep a contingent of 15,000 horse always in 
readiness for the imperial service. Immediately after the peace 
had been concluded, Husain Ali left for Delhi, accompanied by 
10,000 Marhatta horse. 

About this time Farukhsiydr was engaged in a conspiracy 
with a number of umarihs for the ruin of the Saiyj'ad brothers; 
but his cowardice and vacillation so disgusted them, that they 
joined Abdulla. Husain Ali reached Delhi when the conspiracy 
had alre.ady fallen through, and had no difficulty in gaining 
possession of the palace and putting an end to Farukbsiyar’s life 
(1719). Within six months of this event, the Saiyyads raised two 
scions of Bahadur's family to the throne in succession, but both 
Death ofFarukh- of them died of consumption. The brothers 
then made Muhammad Shdh, a grandson of 
Bahadur Shah, emperor in September 1719, and carried on the 
government in his name. Saiyyad Abdulla was indolent and 
fond of pleasure, and he had no liking for -the work of 
vizier, wliich he entrusted to Ratan Cbdnd, anAgarwdld Bani£, 
who managed matters in the interest of his master with fidelity. 
The JIusalman umarahs were jealous of the power of this 
Hindu and headed several rebellions. There were, in faff, 
rebellions in every direflion, to which the Saiyyads put an end 
by giving the rebels what they wanted. But at last ChinKalich 
Khan, their mortal enemy, rebelled. 

Chin Kalich Khdn was the son of Aurangzeb ’s favourite 

The Nizam be- general, Ghazi Khdn, and was engaged 

comes indepen- in the wars in the Deccan. As he'had many 
aent. r • j , , . 

friends m that country, the Saiyyads recalled 

him and compelled him 16 take up the governorship of 
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Moradabad, This filled him with discontent, and he 
was the first to join Farukhsiyar in his conspiracy against the 
Saiyyads ; but he was also the first to desert Him) in renewed 
expectation of high rewards from the Saiyyads, and was enraged 
when they gave him the Subadirship of Mdlava, instead of that 
of the Deccan. He stormed the fort of Asirgarh and collefted 
his adherents there. The Saiyyads sent an army from the north 
and another from the south. But he defeated both of them and 
assumed the Subad^rship of the Deccan (1721). This was, in 
fad, the first independent kingdom that was established on the 
ruins of the Mughal empire. The kingdom is still in existence, 
and Chin Kalich Khan’s descendants are still known as 
the Nizams of Hyderabad ; he having received from the 
emperor of Delhi the title of Nizamul Mulk (Deputy of the 
Empire). 

The Saiyyads were greatly alarmed at the assumption of 
so much power by the Nizam, in defiance of their authority, 
and Husain Ali resolved to proceed in person to the Deccan. 
Muhammad Shih was about this time engaged in a conspiracy 
with a Turkish nobleman, Muhammad .\min, and a Persian 
merchant, Sidat Ali. This was not unknown to Husain Ali, 
and he resolved upon carrying the emperor with him to the 
Deccan ; but after he had proceeded a few 

thersfv^rthJowm ^ Kilmuk, the 

agent of a plot against the vizier’s life stabbed 

him to death. After the death of Husain Ali, there was. little 
difficulty in destroying his brother, Abdulla. 


CHAPTER XV. 

Muhammad Shah (1719-1739)- 

The emperor now gained freedom of aftion with Muhammad 
Amin as vizier ; on his death, the emperor- sent for the Nizam 
and made him his vizier. The Nizam saw at once that the 
Delhi empire was doomed. Soon coming to distrust his minister, 
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the emperor tried to get him assassinated, but without success, 
and he left for his Suba in the Deccan. 
TheOu ami y. emperor then made Kamaluddm. his 

vizier, and S^dat Ali Subadar of Allahabad and Dudh. This 
was the origin of the Oudh family. 

The Marhdtt£s, not content with plundering the Deccan,now 
The Marh^ttas extended their operations to M^lava and 

in Mklava and Guzerat. The emperor appointed Abhay 

< 3 uzerat. Sinha, the R 4 ja of M^rwar, Subadar of 

Guzerat, and Giridhar Sinha, Subadar of Malava : but the 
I\Iirh^ttas conquered both countries, killed Giridhar Sinha 
with his whole family, and drove away Abhay Sinha. Another 
Subadar, Raja Jay Sinha II. of Jaypur, made over Malava to the 
M^rhattas and concluded peace with them. The whole country 
between the Narmada and the Chambal was finally ceded to 
the Mirhatt^s in 1738. In the following year, India was visited 
by one of those calamities which had so often overtaken 

her (1739)- 

In "the beginning of the eighteenth century, Persia under- 
went a series of revolutions, at the end of which. Nadir, a soldier 
of fortune, belonging to the tribe of the 


Invasion of Nadir 
Shah, 


Kazars, near the Caspian, took possession 
of Ispahan, the capital, and assumed the 
title of Shdh. Russia, Turkey, and Afghanisthan felt the 
force of his arms. Emboldened by repeated viftories over 
these powers, Nidir Sh^h invaded India in the year 1739, 
with the sole objeft of plunder. S^dat Ali and the Nizam 
opposed his advance about a hundred miles to the west of 
Delhi, but without avail. Nadir encamped outside the walls of 
Delhi, and Muhammad Sh^h came to pay him a visit. In his 
crown he wore the famous diamond, the Kohinfir. N^dir, seized 
with a desire to possess himself of it, gave him to understand 
that an exchange of turbans was regarded in Persia as a token 
of friendship. Thereupon Muhammad, with his own hand, 
placed the crown containing the Kohinur on Nadir’s head 
and received Nadir’s turban in its place. While at Delhi, 
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in 1742. The Subad^r, Ali Vardi Khin, appealed for help to 
the emperor, who ordered the Peshwa to proceed to Bengal. 

The Peshwa promptly obeyed the order and 
^sfo5fof*B?ngal’ expelled Raghuji, but himself plundered 
the country. Ali Vardi Khdn discontinued 
the payment of revenue and became virtually independent.' 
About this time the Rohilla Afghans began to interfere in the 
affairs of Delhi, and one of the greatest enemies of India 
appeared in Afghanisthan. This was Ahmad Shdh Abddli. 
He was a favourite general of NAdir Shah, and, on the dis- 
memberment of his empire, had made himself master of' 
Afghdnisthdn and gradually conquered Kandahdr, Balkh, 
KdSmfr, and Sindh. Lahore soon fell into his hands, and he 
appeared on the western bank of the Sutlej, 
intention of crossing over to Hin- 
dusthAn, in 1748. But prince Ahmad, 
Muhammad Shah’s eldest son, opposed him there with a large 
army and compelled him to retire. The vizier, Kamdluddfn, 
was killed in this battle ; and the emperor, Muhammad Shdh, 
died a month afterwards. The Nizam and Rijd Sdhu also died 
in the same year. Thus all the leading men who had swayed 
the destinies of India since the death of Aurangzeb, died 
about the same time. 


CHAPTER XVII. 

Successors of Muhammad Shah (1748-1761). 

O.v ascending the throne, prince Ahmad appointed Safdar 
Jang, the nephew and heir of SAdat Khin, to the viziership, 
which had fallen vacant through the death of Kamdluddm. The 
, vizier tried his best to put down the Rohil- 
vasfon.^*^°"^ for the safety both of Delhi and of 

Oudh (1750). But they defeated the 
united armies of the emperor and the vizier (1751). The 
vizier, in despair, invited the assistance of the lildrhdttds, 
who greatly harassed the Rohillas. , Ahmad Shdh Abd^lf re- 
turned to India a second time (1751). Lahore fell into'his 
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Affairs at Delhi. 


The Abd^lf 
sacks Delhi. 

gates of Delhi. 


hands, and he threatened to attack Delhi. This .greatly terri- 
fied the inhabitants, who had the atrocities of Nadir’s invasion 
still fresh iii their memory. The emperor formally made over 
the Punjab to the invader, and thus averted the danger. 

The vizier, however, was much opposed 
to the cession, and this created a breach, 
between him and the emperor, who thereupon took the advice 
of Ghiziuddm, the grandson of the Nizam, and, with the 
assistance of the Marhatt^s, drove the vizier out of Delhi. 
Shortly afterwards, Ghaziuddm murdered Ahmad Sh^h and 
raised a son of Jahandir Sh£h to the throne, under the title 
of A^lamgi'r II. in 1754. Ahmad Shah. 
Abdah entered India for the third time 
in 1756 and presented himself before the 
The city was plundered and sacked, and 
Alamgfr threw himself on the conqueror^s mercy. Ahmad 
Sh^h married a Mughal princess and caused another princess 
to be married to his son, and, in order to save the emperor’s 
life from the machinations of Gh^ziuddfn, appointed Najimud- 
dauU, a Rohilla chief, commander-in-chief of the Imperial 
forces. Ghaziuddfn, therefore, invited the assistance of the 
M^rhittas. R^ghava, the Peshwa’s brother, took possession 
of Delhi, and prince Ali Gauhar and NajimuddauM saved 
themselves .only by flight. Adfna Beg, Ahmad Shah’s in* 
veterate enemy, invited Raghava to the Punjab ; and he soor. 

overran the province and appointed a 
coT^uer Marhatta its Subadarin 1758. The Afghans 

thereupon fled precipitately to their country. 
The Marhatt£s began to talk of establishing a Hindu empire ; 
and there was, in fact, no power in India that could success- 
fully cope with them. But it was not long before tv/o foreign 
powers appeared at the opposite extremities of Hindusthin and 
put an end to all their hopes. These were the English in the 
east and the Afghans , in the west. 

At the_ time of .the M^rhdtta invasion of the Punjab,. 
Ahmad Sh£h was engaged in' the north-eastern portion of 
J 
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his dominions. On his return to the capital, he felt it to be 
absolutely necessary to put down the MArhAtt^s, and, re- 
entering India in the beginning of September 1759, found the 
Punjab an easy conquest, and advanced to Shaharanpur. 
Thereupon Gh^ziuddm put the emperor to death (i 759 )j 
but the emperor’s son, who was then in Behar, assumed the title 
of Shah Alam II., and proclaimed him- 
Fourth invasion there. Ahmad ShAh met and 

defeated a detachment of the Marhattas, 
but they pushed forward a large army against him, under the 
command of Sadagiva Rio Bhao. Sadasiva rashly resolved 
to risk a pitched battle, contrary to the custom of the 
MdrhAttas and against the advice of the experienced Marhitta 
chiefs, especially of old Malhar Rao Holkar. In response to 
Ahmad Shdh’s appeal to the Indian Musalmans, the Subadar 
of Oudh and the Rohillas joined him. Both parties 
prepared for a decisive action, but neither ventured to begin. 
Both entrenched their camps. Ahmad Shdh paid for his 
supplies, and he had an abundance of them ; the Marhattis, on 
the other hand, collefted their supplies by plunder, and there was 
such scarcity of food in their camp that Sadasiva Rio sued for 
peace. But the Muhammadans, at the instance of Najimud- 
dauli, who pointed out the danger to the Indian Musalmans if 
the Mirhittis remained in power, refused to grant it. Sadi^iva 
had no alternative now but to risk a battle, and on the 6th 
January, 1761, he advanced towards the Muhammadan camp 
under a well-sustained cannonade. His Muhammadan general, 
Ibrihim Khan Girdi, attacked the Rohillas with such impetuosity 
that they were compelled to abandon the 
Marhattas were on the point of 
gaining the victory, when Ahmad Shah 
advanced with his Afghans, having sent another body of soldiers 
to attack the Hindus in the rear. In a moment, as if by a 
spell, the whole scene was changed. The M£rhittis fled pre- 
cipitately from the field, hotly pursued by Ahmad Sh^h. 
SadAsiva Rdo and ViSvas Rio were killed in the action. 
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.and Ibrahim Kh£n Girdi was placed in confinement for accept- 
ing service under the Hindus. Thus, in the course of a day, 
'the political aspect of India was entirely changed. 

The history of the Mughal empire may now be brought 
to a close. The emperors had become 
r'Mu|hafemp^iri^ absolutely powerless, and were dependent 
either on the Marhdttas or on the Afghans 
‘■even for their personal safety. Though the Mughal empire 
had already ceased to exist, it may not be uninteresting to 
; give here a short account of the Imperial family. 

In 1765 Shah Alam II. granted the Div^ni of the provinces 
The subsequent of Bengal and Behar to the East India 
(history of the Company, who agreed to pay him twenty-six 
(Imperial family, 

rupees a year, and made over 
-to him the provinces of Kord and Allahabad on condition of 
his remaining under British proteflion. For some years 
■Shah Alam II. held his court at Allahabad and enjoyed peace. 
But in an evil hour the emperor listened to the advice of the 
Marhdttds and repaired to Delhi to gratify the empty vanity of 
-sitting on his ancestral throne. The English discontinued his pen- 
-sion and sold Kora and Allahabad to the Nawib of Oudh (1772). 

' The Mirhattds were at best lukewarm friends to him, and at 
‘last the ruffian, Rohilla Ghulam Kadir, blinded and imprisoned 
him (1787). The English gained possession of Delhi, freed 
-him from confinement, and granted him a pension in 1803. 
On his death in 1806, his son, Akbar II., was acknowledged 
as the titular emperor and heir to the pension. On Akbar's 
death in 1837, the same privileges were also accorded to his 
-son, Bahadur Shah 11 . But Bahidur joined the Sepoy Mutiny 
‘in 1857, and for this crime he was banished to Rangoon, 
where he died in 1862. The title of Emperor of Delhi was 
-abolished after the Mutiny. 
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revival of the HINDUS. 

Introductiok. 

The Path^n emperors held the greater part of northern antp- 
nearly a third of southern India in military occupation. Colonies - 
^ ... of Afehdns, or Muhammadan marcenaries 

Condition of India ^ i a • u u * * c. 

under the Path^n from Central Asia, held the great centres of 
emperors. Hindu power and influence in check. 

The rest of the country was left almost to itself, and 
was rarely interfered with, if the Hindu Rdjds ouned a 
nominal allegiance and paid a nominal tribute. Defiance- 
always led to hostilities, and wars were carried on with great 
brutality. But still there were out-of-the-way places . all over 
India, where, protected by mountains, forests, or rivers, the 
Hindu Rajas defied the power of the Muhammadans and deve- 
loped t}-pes of civilisation on the ancient Hindu model, but 
greatly modified by the surrounding Muhammadan influence. 

The dismemberment of the Pathan empire had simply the 
effect of decentralising Muhammadan power, and, instead of 
one, there were nearly a dozen Muhammadan capitals. Immi- 
gration of sturdy and powerful races from 
khigdo'ms^ small Central Asia still continued unabated, and 
these, being distributed over a dozen capitals, . 
kept the whole countr3’ in a perpetual stir ; for it was to these 
small Muhammadan kingdoms that the Hindus owed the loss 
of their mountain fastnesses. During the fifteenth and sixteenth 
^ centuries, the principalities of Tipara, Kamatpur, Bifbhdm,. 
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Mutual 
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tolera- 


Orangal, Champ^nagar, Orissa, and others succumbed to the 
■“influence of these Muhammadan kingdoms. But, during these 
Tery centuries, friendly intercourse seems to have sprung up 
between the Hindus and their conquerors. The fierce spirit of 
.prosel)i;ism, which characterised the Muhammadans during the 
imperial Pathin period, the spirit to which 
we owe the conversion of nearly a third of 
Bengal, half the Rajput races, the greater 
part of Kasmfr, and vast tracts in Malava, Guzerat, and the 
•Deccan had, to a great extent, abated. Intermarriage with the 
Hindus, their employment in the higher offices of the State and 

■ as military leaders, and the adoption of various Hindu customs 
into numerous Muhammadan families, made the beginning of 
an amalgamation of the races ; or, at least, of mutual toleration. 

Akbar, with a profound insight into human character, adopt- 
ed a policy which simply emphasized this spirit of toleration 
-that had already sprung up between the races in the course 
of the previous centuries. Friendly inter- 
<jfcmfcil1ation**'^^ course increased, the Muhammadans began 
to respect and reverence learned Brahmans 
-and Sannydsfs, while the Hindus also had recourse for spiritual 

■ instruction to Muhammadan Pirs and Fakirs. The thrifty Hindus 
began to grow in rvealth and power, and became an element of 
strength in the Mughal empire. The small Hindu principalities, 
which still retained their independence, shared in the general 
prosperity of their co-religionists in the Mughal empire, and it 
often happened that these independent chiefs accepted military 
. service under it. If the policy adopted by Akbar had continued 
to be the accepted policy of the Mughal emperors, the destiny 
-of India would have ;been very different. But circumstances 

forced Aurangzeb to adopt a pronounced 
Muhammadan policy, which estranged the 
feelings, not only of his Plindu subjects, but 
also of . the friendly Hindu chiefs. The Rdjputs revolted; 
the J^ts created disturbances in the immediate vicinity of 
the capital ; the Sikhs, unable to bear a most inhuman perse- 


intolerance 
•.-of Aurangzeb. 
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cution, took a religious vow to be avenged of their wrongs 
the wild tribes everywhere made common’ cause with the- 
Hindus ; and the Marh^tt^s determined, not 
o^ttfe'Hindus establish an independent kingdom in 

the Muhammadan territories themselves, but 
to sap the very foundations of the Mughal empire by carrying" 
violence and rapine frcm one end of it to the other. 

Beyond the limits of the Mughal empire, that is, in the- 
extreme north and south of India, as veil as in the forests of 
Central India, the activity of the Hindus uas very great. In the 
Hima'Iayan provinces it Jed to the foundation- 
political Gurkha kingdom, and in the south to 

the consolidation of the power of the Maisdr 
Stale. Central India, never conquered by the Muhammadans, 
fell, to a great extent, into the hands oftheMaihatt^s. The latter 
part of the seventeenth and the whole of the eighteenth century 
form a period of the revival of Hindu influence in the politics 
of India. It is proposed here to give a history of this revival 
with its consequences. It will be necessary, therefore, so far 
as the limited space peimits, togive the histety cf the Ma'ihatta's, 
Sikhs, and Gurkhis. Of these, again, the hla'rha'tlds were the 
most powerful, and, their history will therefore, occupy a much 
greater space than that of the other races put together. 


Their 

power. 


CHAPTER I. 

SiVAjf. 

Though the Mdrhdttd ccuntiywas annexed to the Muham.' 
madan empire, yet there were many small independent Hindu. 
The Marhdttd kings who reigned in the Sahyadri and! 
country underthe in the Konkan. After a severe struggle, 
extending over nearly two centuries, the- 
Muhamamadans at last succeeded in subjugating these in-*- 
accessible strongholds of Hindu independence, under th'Or 
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leadership of that estimable statesman, Mahmiid Though 

the country was subdued, yet the collection of revenue remained 
entirely in the hands of the Hindus, as in the other provinces of 
the Bahmanl kingdom. Every iVillage was under the charge of a 
revenue officer named Grdmddhikari, and every district under a" 
Deiddhtkdri, Desamukhya, and Desapdndya, who received atenth 
of the revenue as sardegmukhi, or the dues of a degamukhya. 
After the fall of the Bahmanf dynasty, the Hindu desamukhyas 
in Maharashtra became subordinate to either the Nizim Shihf 
or the Adil Shaht dynasties. They used to collect revenue, 
garrison hill forts, and, in time of war, to fight under the 
standard of some Muhammadan general. Many of the 
degamukhyas obtained extensive j^girs for distinguished 
services. Of these, seven large Marhatta jagirdars served the 


The great IVlar- 
hatM families. 


Bijapur, and two great families the Ahmad- 
nagar State. Of the former, the Sawants 


of Wari still continue to rule a small sea- 


coast territory as feudatories of the British Empire. Of the 
latter the more powerful were the Yidavas of Sindkheir, 
believed to have been descended from the Yidavas of Devagiri. 
This family was allied by marriage to that of the BhonsMs ; 
and as both the families served under the Ahmadnagar State, 
a friendly feeling always subsisted between them. Sh^hjf 
Bhonsla was married to the daughter of Lukhjf Y 5 dava R£y, 
and Sivajf, the founder of the Marhatta power, one of -the 
children of this marriage, was born in 1627. 

Malik Ambar, the Abyssinian chief, has already been 
mentioned in connexion with the history of 
Ahmadnagar. Shahjf, his right-hand man, 
was a powerful military genius, and had considerable talents 
for civil administration. On the fall of M£lik Ambar's party, 
Sh^hji set up a scion of the Niz£m Shahi dynasty and tried to 
revive the Ahmadnagar State ; but, failing in this, he left the 
Ahmadnagar territor}^ which was annexed to the Mughal 
empire, and accepted service under the Bijapur State. He was 
employed in subjugating the Carnatic on behalf of Bijapur, and 
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succeeded in establishing a small principality in Southern India, 
with its capital at Tanjore. It was at first dependent on 
Bijapur, but its independence was acknowledged in 1679. 
Poona formed the nucleus of his hereditary jdgir in the Marhatta 
country, and he retained possession of it through all the 
varying fortunes of the kingdoms of Bijapur and Ahmadnagar. 

^Vhen leaving the Marhau£ country for the 
rSwaji s mino- Carnatic, he placed Poona under the charge 
of an experienced officer, Dadajf Kondeo, 
who was also appointed to the guardianship of his youthful son, 
Sivaji. Sivaji soon became an excellent horseman. He Was 
trained in a thoroughly orthodox Hindu fashion. The stories of 
the Ramayana and the Mahabharata inspired him with respect 
for everything that was good in Hinduism, and he made a vow 
“to protect the Brahmans and kine even at the risk of life.” In 
the valleys adjoining Poona, there lived the wild tribe of the 
M^wilis. Dadajf tried to reclaim them ; but Sivajf converted 
them into soldiers. 

On the death of Dadajf, Sivajf assumed the management, 

_ not only of Poona, but also of all the posses- 

j^gird^r ^ sions of his father in the Marhatti country. 

He employed the entire resources of the 
jagir in increasing his army and in furnishing it with arms 
and accoutrements. As the jagir contained no hill fort, he in 
1646, took possession of Torna belonging to the king of Bijapur, 
whose anger at this act he succeeded in appeasing. In quick 
succession, Sivajf built Rajgarh, obtained possession of Sinha- 
garh by bribing the Muhammadan governor, 
and usurped Purandar under the pretext of 
settling a quarrel between its various claim- 
ants. All these were strong hill forts, and their possession 
emboldened Sivajf to such a degree that he ventured to plunder 

_ , . ^ convoy of treasure belonging to- the 

Quarrels with t>-. o . ^ ,7. 

Bijapur. Bijapur State. On this, the king sent for 

Shdhjf from the Carantic,cast him into prison, 

and threatened to wall up its door unless Sivajf submitted. In 


Capture of hill 
forts. 
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'vain did Shahjl represent that §ivaji was not only a rebellious 
'vassal of the king, but also a rebellious son to himself. At this 
Juncture, givaji wrote a humble letter to Shah Jahan, offering 
to transfer his allegiance to that monarch. Frightened at this 
Trold stroke of policy, the king of Bijapur released Shahjf from 
prison, and, in a short time, at the intercession of his Hindu 
uninister, Murari Panth, allowed him to proceed to the Carnatic. 

On the release of his father, §ivaji' for the first time 
plundered the Mughal territory and secured 
dial tenMto°Hes.^^" ^ treasure, of three lakhs of rupees and three 

hundred horses. These formed the nucleus 
of the famous Bargir (Marhatta horsemen), the terror of all India 
■for over a hundred and fifty years. He admitted the Muhamma-' 
dans into his army, and, with their help, conquered the whole 
of the Konkan, with the exception of Bombay, Goa, and Jinjira, 
belonging to the English, the Portuguese, and the Abyssinians 
respectively. 

The king of Bijapur, enraged at the loss of the Konkan, 
sent Afzal Khan, a haughty Pathan general, 

Afzal Khan sent j. ^^gwn Sivajf. Afzal Khan was offended 

•against him. ^ •' 

at being sent against so insignificant an . 

enemy, and Sivajf, on his part, gave out that he was very much 

•afraid of Afzal Khan’s power. He, however, bribed a Brahman 

-officer of Afzal and through him arranged a private interview in 

which he treacherously killed Afzal with a deadly weapon called, 

Bdghnakh (tiger’s claw), concealed in his hand. On the death 

of the general and the dispersion of his 

army in i6i;q, the king himself took the 

field against Sivajf. But a fresh disturbance 

in the Carnatic compelled him to leave the war in the Konkan 

in the hands of Bajf Ghorpure, who, some years before, had 

•treacherously arrested Shahjf and brought him a prisoner 

•from Tanjore to Bijapur. Sivajf suddenly attacked Ghorpure’s 

■ capital, sacked it, and put him to death with his whole 

family. Shortly after this, Sivajf removed his capital to the 

impregnable fort of Riygarh. • • 
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The famous general, Shayista Kh^n, was sent against Sivajf 
by the Mughal emperor in i66i. Shayista 
Mughal^'^^ Khan captured several hill forts and fixed 

his residence at Shahjl’s house at Poona. 
But Sivajf suddenly attacked the house at night and killed 
his son; and Shayista Khan narrowly escaped with his life.. 
After this Sivajf plundered Surat, led a piratical expedition 
against Barsilor, one of the rich seaports of the Bijapur 
kingdom, and returned to his capital, laden with booty. He 
assumed the title of Raja and began to coin money in his own 
name in 1664. Incensed at these reverses, Aurangzeb sent 
Dilir Khan and Raja Jay Sinha to the Deccan. They, 
began vigorous operations against Sivaji who, greatly alarmed, 

, listened to Jay Sinha’s advice and pro- 

ceeded to Delhi. How he was received 
there, has alread}' been narrated. To con- 
ciliate him, Aurangzeb conferred on him the title of R^ja and 
returned him the territories conquered by the Mughals ; while- 
the kings of Golkonda and Bijapur granted him the fourth and 
the tenth of the revenues of their kingdoms. Thus secure in- 
his own kingdom, Sivajf directed his attention to its civil and' 
militar}' administration. 

Sivaji used to pay his soldiers monthly salaries from his 
treasury, and never allowed their pay to- 
adrnfnistrafi^n.° arrears; but they had no claims 


to the plunder, which was credited to the- 
State. He collected revenue according to the old Hindu cus- 
tom and never allowed arrears to accumulate. He prohibited- 
the collection of extra cesses. If a high officer or a Brahman' 
became his prisoner of war, he would release him without' 


ransom. His council consisted of eight Pradhdiis, or chief 
ministers, with the Peshwa for their head, or Mukhya-Prddhan. 
The Sendpalt, or commander-in chief, was also one of the Pra- 
dh^ns. A learned Pandit thoroughly versed in the various S^stras -. 
■was another of them, with the title of Nydyadris, or “overseer- 
of justice. These and other civil arrangements occupied] 
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War with the 
Mughals. 


Sivaji for two years, at the end of which time he again undertook 
military operations against the Mughals. Aurangzeb had 
issued orders to his son, prince Shah 'A^lam, to arrest Sivajf. 

On hearing this, Sivajf lost no time in 
taking the hill fort of Sinhagarh and occu- 
pying Kalydn. He also plundered Surat 
for the second time in 1670. Aurangzeb made several changes 
in the command of the Deccan, which gave the Marhittis only 
fresh opportunities for extending their plundering expeditions. 

Sh^hjf died in 1671. Three j'ears after, Sivaji ascended the 

Sivaj! in Karn^t. R^ygarh with great pomp and 

assumed the title of Mahar^j^. In 1677, 
Sivaji proceeded to his father’s kingdom of Tanjore now ruled 
by his step-brother, took possession of his share of the paternal 
kingdom, and conquered several places belonging to the Muham- 
madans. In 1679, the Mughals laid siege to Bijapur, the 
king of -s^hich applied to Sivajf for assistance; and Sivajf 
plundered the Mughal provinces behind the besieging army 
so effectually that they had to raise the siege. The king of 
Bijapur, grateful for the services so promptly rendered, acknow- 
ledged him as the independent Rija of Tanjore and the neigh- 
bouring distrifts. Sivajf died in 1680, at the age of fifty-three. 

Sivajf was the son of a common jagirdar. But by his energy, . 

taft, intelligence, and military skill he not . 
only founded a new Hindu kingdom, but 
inspired the M^rhatt^s with a spirit of resolute perseverance and 
indomitable courage, and turned a race of peaceful cultivators - 
into a warlike nation. The majority of the great j^gird^rs . 
amongst the M^rhdttas remained loyal to the Musalmans, and 
only a small minority joined his ranks. But every Hindu 
wished well to Sivajf and rendered him assistance, direft or- 
indirect. Beyond the limits of the Marhittd country also, the • 
Hindus had acquired great influence. Murari Ranth at Bija- 
.pur and Madan Panth at Golkonda were right-hand men to 
the Sultans; and the Musalman kings often relied on their 
Hindu generals. But none of the influential Hindus ever 


His character. 
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gAMBHUjf. 


attempted to assert their independence. It was Shahjf and Sivajf, 
who resolved upon throwing off the Muhammadan yoke, Shahjf 
failed, but Sivajf succeeded. The kingdom founded by Sivajf 
may be said to have been annihilated shortly after his death ; 
but the national spirit which he had infused into the hearts of 
the people of the Marhatta country, created a great revolution 
throughout India and ultimately destroyed the 3 Iuhammadan 
supremacy and the lilughal empire. 


CHAPTER 11 . 


Sambhuji. 


Successors of Sivajf (1680-1720). 

SivAjf’s eldest son, Sambhuji, a young man of a turbulent 
and licentious chara£ter,had been imprisoned 
in the fort of Panila by his father for mis- 
conduft. The iMarhatti chiefs were not well disposed towards 
him, and efforts were made to keep the news of Sivajf’s death 
secret. Sambhujf, however, succeeded in obtaining the 
news, took possession of the fort of P^nala, collefled 
his adherents, presented himself at Raygarh, ascended his 
father's throne, and imprisoned and killed many who had plotted 
against him. Instead of carrying on the war with the Mughals 
vigorously, Sambhujf employed the first few years of his reign 
in fruitless attempts to conquer Goa and Jinjira, which had 
defied the porver even of his father. Aurangzeb destroyed 
the kingdoms of Golkonda and Bijapur, Sambhujf looking on 
as an indifferent spectator. The affairs of the Marhatta State now 
fell into disorder. Remittances of revenue from the Carnatic 
ceased ; the proceeds of plunder no longer reached the treasury 
and the hoarded treasure of Sivaji became exhausted. Sambhujf 
enhanced the rents of the cultivators ; but this merely 
spread discontent among the Mdrhattas. How, in this state 
of things, Aurangzeb attacked Sambhujf, has already been 
described in Book VI. Ch. XII. On gambhujf’s death 
1689, his minor son, Sivajf II., \^as raised to the 


m 


throne, and his brother, Rdjd Rdm, became 


regent. 
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Raj^ Rdm Regent. 


Aurangzeb now entrusted the conduQ; of the war to • 
Zulfikir Khan, the son of Asad Kh^n, his vizier. A 
Mdrh^tta chief betrayed the capital, R^ygarh, into the hands ~ 
of the Mughal general, and young Sivajf IL 
and his mother were taken prisoners. . 
Auragzeb kept them in confinement in his own seraglio. Ho- 
used to call Sivaji and Sambhujf thieves; so he gave the - 
minor Sivajf the name of Sahu, or honest man, by which name - 
Sivajl II. is known in history. Aurangzeb liked Sahu,. 
got him married twice in his own camp, and granted him., 
extensive jigirs. But he never relaxed his efforts for the- 
destruftion of his kingdom. One by one, he conquered. 

- r.^ . • almost all the hill forts in the Konkan- 

Raja Ram king. 1 

Raja Ram, m despair, fled to the Carnatic,.. 

and established his head quarters at Ginji. He confirmed.- 

Sihu's councillors in their offices and created a new appoint-- 

ment, namely, the Pratinidhi (king’s representative) for- 

PrahMd Nirajf. As soon as the Konkan was completely 

subjugated, Zulfikdr Khan was direfted to invest Ginji. Up- 

_ _. ., to this time, the Marh^tt^s had been satisfied 
Siege of Gmji. 

with collefting the chauth and sardesmukhf, . 
the fourth and tenth of the revenue respeaively,from the Llughal .• 
territories. The sardesmukhi belonged to the king and the 
chauth was credited to the State. But Raja Ram invented 
a new impost called Ghasdaiia (forage money) to encourage - 
the plundering chiefs. Ram Chander Panth was deputed 
to the Konl^an to re-conquer theiM^rhatta forts, and this he 
did with considerable success. The M^rhdtffis began to 
plunder the supplies of the besieging army at Ginji with 
such effect that Zulfikar Khan was at last compelled to beg 
Raja Ram to allow him to remove his camp to Wandewash. 
When Aurangzeb heard of* this proposal, he pushed his camp 
on to Bijapur and sent a strong reinforcement to Ginji. The 
siege operations were carried on with vigour, and Ginji fell ,- 
into the hands of the Mughals in 1698, but Rajd R^m escaped 
to the Konkan . . 
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At the suggestion of Ram Chander Panth, Sat^ra was made 
the capital of the M^rh^tt^ kingdom. But 
^ War in the R£j£ R£m. never stayed anywhere long. 

He sent Kunde R^o Dhab^ri to Guzerat 
and P^rsvajf Bhonsla to Berar to colleft the M^rhatta dues, and 
thus laid the foundations of the Marhitt£ kingdoms of Baroda 
and Nagpur. Aurangzeb now split up his army into two 
divisions, and, assuming the command of one of them, laid 
siege to the M^rh^tt^ forts. The command of the other was 
entrusted to Zulfik^r Kh^n, with instructions to engage the 
M^rhittas in the open field and to prevent their ravaging the 
country. Aurangzeb took SaHra and many other hill forts and 
on one occasion Zulfik^r pursued R^j'a 
R^ja,R^m s death, gg closely that he reached the fort of 

Sinhagarh, simply to die of exhaustion, in 1700. 

Riji Rim’s eldest son became king, under the title of Sivajf 
, III., and his mother, T£v£ Bii, regent. 

Sivaji IheThir . travelled constantly with her 

minor son from one hill fort to another. She convened a 
meeting of her Sarddrs (chiefs), explained to them the dangers 
to which they and their country were exposed, and e.xhorted 
them to do their best to save their country from its enemies. 
They’ responded enthusiastically to her call and succeeded 
in "re-conquering a large number of hill forts before the 
death of Aurangzeb, in 1707. But the Mughals set Sahu at 
Ra'a Sahu liberty, in order to sow dissensions amongst 

the Mirhittis, and in this they succeeded. 
Many of the Marh^tta Sardars took up the cause of Sahu, when 
he ascended the throne at SaHra in 1 708. But T^ra Bai also had 
her adherents and determined to support 
the cause of her son. This gave rise to a 
civil war; and the Mughals tried to weaken both parties 
by alternately supporting their claims. In 1712, T£ra Bai’s son 
died, and her adherents raised Sarabhujt II., the second son of 
RJl]£ R^m, to the throne and continued the civil war. In 1713 
Saijq-ad Husain AH acknowledged Sihu as the king of the 


Civil War. 
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M^rh 4 tt 4 s and made a treaty with him (see Book VI. Ch. XIV). 
This event gave Sahu a preponderating influence in the M 4 r- 
.hitta country. But Sambhuji occupied the greater portion of 
the Sahy^dri and established his capital at Kolhipur, and the 
ciyil war continued. 

B£l^jf Bi§vanith Bhatta, a Konkan Brahman, having greatly 
•distinguished himself about this period by his ability in the work 
The subsequent colleding revenue, Riji Sihu appointed 
• historyjofS'ivajf’s him Peshwa, (Jit., one who places papers 
family. before the king, that is, the Chief Minister) 

.and succeeded, with his assistance, in obtaining favourable terms 
from the Mughals, Balaji accompanied Husain Aliwith 10,000 
horse to Delhi and obtained from the emperor a ratification of 
the treaty made by that officer. On his return to Satara, Bmjf 
. greatly improved the arrangements for the collection of the 
various kinds of revenue. He died in 1729, and was succeed- 
ed in the office of Peshwa by his son, Bajf Rao. S£hu recognised 
Kolhapur as an independent kingdom in 1730, and thus 
brought the civil war to an end. S^hu died in 1748. 

The whole power of the Marhatt£ State had already passed 
. into the hands of the Peshwa, who, on his death, raised R£m 
R^ja, a grandson of Rija Ram, to the throne and governed 
the M£rhitt 4 empire in his name. The new Rajd possessed no 
power. Even the fort of Satira was garrisoned by the Peshwa’s 
soldiers. The English annexed the Peshwa’s territories and 
granted the Raj£ of Satara independence in 1818. The last king 
died without issue (1848), and Satara became a British district; but 
the descendants of Sivaji are still reigning at Kolhapur. 


CHAPTER III. 

Baji Rao Peshwa (1720-1740). 

BalajI BiSvanath -Bhatta was the founder of the Peshwa 
family. But the man who made the Peshwa 
••Bajf R^o Peshwa. head of the Marhatt£s and the 

Marhatt^s the greatest power in India, was B^jf Rio the eldest 
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son of Bisvanath Bhatta. He was handsome, modest, and' 
exceedingly popular, and acquired great aptitude for both 
civil and military pursuits at an early age. He was. 
resolved to destroy the Mughal empire and to establish a 
Hindu empire in its place. He was the first Mdrhattd to 
penetrate into Hindusthin with a view to establish Marh^ttd: 
ascendency there. Senapati Dhab^ri and Pratinidhi gripati 
Rdo were his great rivals. The Senapati had established 
himself in Guzerat, and the Pratinidhi had his head quarters.' 
at Satara. Of the chiefs who served under Bdp ' Rao,' 
Ranajf Sindhia, Malhar Rao Holkar, and- 
^His great gener- Uda)'aji Pauyar were the most famous. 

The Nizam was also an enemy of Bajf' 
Rao. On his assuming the Subadarship of the Deccan, in- 
1721, he found that the Konkan Brdhmans had already be- 
come the real rulers of the Mirhitta kingdom, and in order- 
to check them, espoused the cause of 
the*P^lrwT Pratinidhi, dismissed the men appoint- 

ed by Bijf R^o throughout the Deccan for 
the collection of the Mirhatt^ dues, and summoned the- 
kings of SaHra and Kolhapur to appear before him to 
establish their claims to the Mdrh^tta kingdom. This arrogance 
on the part of the Nizam incensed Rdja Sihu, who resolved upon- 
taking up arms against him. But Baji Rao interfered, urging- 
that it would be undignified for the emperor of the Hindus 
to go to war >with a general of the Muhammadan empire., 
and that he was himself a match for the Nizam. He lost 
no time in taking the field, and plundered Khandes and-- 
Ahmadnagar. The Nizam had placed great reliance on his 
artillery, but it was useless against Bajf Rao, as be never 
approached the Nizam’s camp, but always cut off the supplies 
in his rear. The Nizam at length sent proposals of peace- 
to E£ji Rao and made arrangements for the payment of the: 
hlarhatti dues from the Deccan, with all arrears, in 1728. In 
the following year, Sarbuland Khan, the Subadar of Guzerat,, 
agreed to pay the M£rhatt£ dues of the province to B^jf Rio.. 
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RAja Sahu granted the power of collecting cbauth in Guzerat to 
the Peshwa in 1730. This brought the Peshwa into collision 
Avith-the Senipati, who had already established himself there. But 
the promptitude svith which BAjf R^o-plan-^ 


and*the Peshwa! executed his operations completely 

baffled the Senapati, who was defeated 

and killed in the battle of Dubhoy (1731). BijiRio appointed 

Dhibiri's minor son, Senapati, with Pilajt Gaekwar, the 

founder of the Gaekwar family of Baroda, as his assistant. 

The Nizam had assisted the late Senapati with men and 

money, and Bajf Rao resolved to march against him, but,' 

the Nizam, paying him a visit, urged him to invade Hindu- 

sthan. The Subddar of Milava invaded Bundelkhund, the 

Raja of which invited B£ji Rao to come to his assistance. 

Baji Rao, who was then in Malava, promptly complied with 

his request and drove the invader out of Bundelkhund y and 

the Raj^ gratefully made over to him the 
vihansi acquired. . r tl • • r n • . 

province of Jhansi m full sovereignty. 

Kunhaji Bhonsla of Berar, showing signs of disaffection, was 

confined in the fort of Satara, and Raghujf Bhonsla, the founder 

of the Nagpur family, a favourite of Raja Sahu, was sent to 

watch the Mirhatta interests in Berar. About 

Raghujf Bhonsla. 


Baji Rao at Jfn- 
jira. 


this time, Raja Sahu was engaged in a war 
with the Abyssinians of Jinjira. The Pratinidhi, who was deputed 
to carry on the war, failed miserably. Baji Rao volunteered to lead 
an expedition to Jinjira and compelled the Abyssinians to cede 
half of their territory to the Marh^ttas. This 
half contained Raygarh, the capital of 
Sivajf. The recovery of his grandfather’s 
capital so pleased Raja S^hu that he granted 
the Subadarship of the Konkan to Baji 
Rao. Bajf Rao having thus succeeded in 
consolidating his power over almost all the Marh^tt£ chiefs, 
now turned his attention elsewhere. At the head of a large 
army, he next marched into Malava, whence he wrote to 
TSluhammad Shah, urging him to ratify the treaties made with 


Bajf Rao 

supreme in the 
Marhatta country 
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SINDHIA AND HOLKAR. 


the Subadirs of Guzerat and M^lava, and followed up his 

letter by plundering Hindustbin up to the gates of Delhi. 

Khan Daurin, the vizier, from Delhi, and Sidat Ali from. 

Oudh proceeded to oppose the M^rh^tt£s, and their united 

armies succeeded in compelling Bajf R^o 

Crosses over to to recross the Jumna, but he plundered 
Hindusth^n. u u ^ x. .x. 

the suburbs of Delhi m order to show the 
Mugbals that he was still in Hindusthin, 

These events convinced the emperor of the helplessness of his 
The Nizam be position, and he wrote pressing letters to the 
comes vizier of Nizam, earnestly soliciting him to accept the 
viziership. He was appointed to the Suba- 
dirship of M^lava and Guzerat in addition to that of the Deccan 
and all the tributary princes were ordered to join his army. The 
Nizam encamped at Ehupal. Baji R^o completely surrounded 
the encampment with 80,000 horse. The supplies were cut off 
and the transport animals carried away. The Nizam expected 
a reinforcement from the Deccan, but Rio’s brother ad- 
vanced with the Riji’s body-guard to oppose their crossing the 
Tipti. The sufferings in the invested camp became intolerable. 
It was, indeed, protected by artillery, but Bijf Rio discreetly kept 
out of its range. The Nizam, at last, agreed to give Bijf Rio the 
Subadarship of Miiava’, to cede to him all 
territories between the Narmadi and the 
Chambal, and to pay him fifty lakhs of 
rupees from the treasury of Delhi (1738). 

In the following year, while Nidir Shih was engaged in 
plundering Delhi, Biji Rio and his brother wrested the islands 
of Salsette and Bassein from the Portuguese. The Nizam, 
according to his promise, made over Malava and the other 
provinces to Biji Rio, who divided the country between his 
The Houses generals, Ranajf Sindhia and Malhar Rio 
llndh?a'^^\ Holkar. This is the origin of these two 

\ great families, who still rule Miiava as 

feudatories of the British Empire. About this time, Bijf 
Rio resolved to punish Raghujf for disobedience to the Riji’s 
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‘Orders to proceed ‘ to Bhupal and .for plundering Allahabad 
without .permission. Raghuji, however, saw the gathering 
“Storm and bent ‘before it. At an interview with Bajf R^o 
' it was resolved that Raghujf should invade the Carnatic and 
j plunder it, while iB^jf Rio iconquered the Deccan. -But 
‘ before Ahese proposals .were carried into effect, B£jf R^o died 
■in ;i,74o. 

The. early death. of Bajf RjCo was one .of the greatest cala- 
mities that .Befell the M'irh^tta empire. 

Rap s charac- andrabroad, he had numerous 

.enemies.j .butmoneiof them were successful 
' in .their .opposition ;to him. The king was not always.favourably 
disposed towards him, and he had. often Uo undertake expedh 
•' tions at ,his own risk. Owing to this cause, during the last 
years of his life, , he became greatly involved in debts. His 
■creditors .often iSat dhar 7 td\at his door ii. e. they declared 
that unless the debt uvas ;paid off they would take neither 
-food nor drink j.and under the .rules of hospitality, the debtor 
also had; to .fast). A bold military leader .and a successful civil 
administrator, he was in the habit of rewarding merit wherever 
found. Many of his followers became great rulers. He was 
ambitious beyond measure. In one of his speeches in the 
council of Raj^ Sahu, he boldly bade his Marhitti compeers 
strike at the withered trunk, and the branches would fall off 
of themselves. The eloquence and earnestness with which -he 
pressed his. advice, on another occasion, to carry the M£rh£tti 
standard beyond the Narmad^ moved the Rija so strongly 
“that'he exclaimed ; "You are the worthy son of a worthy father, 
:you will plant it on the Himalayas.” 
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CHAPTER IV. 
Balaji Baji Rao (1740-1761). 


Raghuji’s expedition to the Carnatic was eminently successfuL- 
Riji Sahu appointed Balaj/BajiRdo, the able- 
Baldjf BajS Rao Peshwa in August 1740.- 

in spite of Raghujfs opposition. The new 
Peshwa was exceedingly popular. B^Hji Biji Rao’s great, 
difHculty was the liquidation of his father’s debts. But his 
Divan, Madaji Panth Purandhari, helped him in paying them off, 
and Madaji was appointed Divin to the Peshwa. In 1742, the- 
Peshwa obtained the government of Salsette and Bassein from- 
R^ja Sihu, together with the exclusive privilege of collecting the- 
Mdrh^tta dues from all the countries to the north of the Narmada. 
The Sub£dirship of M 41 ava was his due after the death of his 
father, but the emperor granted it to another. Shortly after • 
this, Eb^skar Pandit, the Div^n of Raghujf BhcnsH, invaded • 
Bengal by way of R^mgarh, defeated Ali 
Vardi Khin, theSubidar, and obtained two 
crores and a half of rupees by plundering 
the house of the banker, Jagat Set. The emperor begged 
Balaji Baji R^o to save Bengal, which he did promptly and ■ 
effectually. In return he granted him the Sub^d^rship which- 
he so much coveted. 

Foiled in his enterprise in Bengal, Raghuji proceeded to- 
Satara, whether Damaji Gaekwar, who, on the extinction of the 
Senapati’s line, had become the real ruler • 
of Guzerat, also repaired. Balaji also pre- 
sented himself at the capital and prevailed 
upon Rdja Sahu to arbitrate the differences between himself and 
Damaji, and Raghuji. Raja Sahu made the following settle- - 
ment. In return for the privilege granted in 1742, he now- 
asked the Peshwa to part with Oudh, Behar, and Bengal, which 
provinces were granted to Raghuji ; and Damaji was required to- 
submit an account to the Peshwa of all the booty obtained in- 


Bhdskar Pandit 
in Bengal. 


Raghuji and the 
Peshwa. 
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•fGuzerat. After this settlement, Raghuji proceeded to plunder 
■Bengal, and Damajf the territories in Guzerat that still re- 
miained to the Mughals. 

On the death of Raja Sahu in 1748 and the accession of 
iR^m R^j^, the Peshwa made every arrangement for the 
■maintenance of the royal household, and himself removed to 
-Poona, which from this time became virtually the capital of the 
Events on the Marhatta empire. B^l^ji appointed the 
•death of Raja council of the Pradhans as usual, but reduced 
the jagirs and the power of the members. 
'R^m Raja agreed to accept everything done by the Peshwa 
as his own act. The arrangements with the various Mirh^tt^ 
•chiefs were confirmed ; and they were satisfactory to all the 
chiefs with the single exception of Damajf 
"Gadcv^r*^ DamaJJ Gaekwar, who was, however, compelled 
■to make peace with the Peshwa on condi- 
tion of dividing the present and future possessions of the 
M^rh^tt^s in Guzerat equally with him. In accordance with 
this treaty Damajf and Raghava the brother and general of 
“the Peshwa, led their combined armies against the defence- 
less Mughal territories in Guzerat ; and Ahmadabad, the 
-Mughal capital, soon fell into their hands (1755). 

The Nizam died in 1748. His eldest son, Gh^ziuddfn, was 
the commander-in-chief at Delhi, and his second son, N^ir 
Jang, assumed the Subid^rship of the 
Deccan. The Carnatic was convulsed with 
internal dissensions at this time, and N£sir 
Jang had to go there in person. The victory of Ambar put an 
•end to the commotions ; but one of the Pathan Nawibs of the 
•'Carnatic stabbed N£sir Jang to death, and his sister's son, 
Muzaffar, was also assassinated a short time afterwards in 1751. 
■On the death of Muzaffar, Salabat Jang, the third son of the 
Nizam, assumed theSubidirship. Dupleix, the French govern- 
or of Pondicherry, greatly assisted him. He sent a number of 
French ' troops to Hyderabad under the French general, Bussy, 
..--and obtained a grant of the revenue of. the Northern Circars, 
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SADASIVA AND KAGHAVA; 


for their maintenance. E^lajf Eaji Eao thought he saw a gccG. 

opportunity for appropriating a portion of 
Gh^io In. Nizam’s territories, by supporting the- 

cause of Gh^ziudd/n against that of Salabat Jang, who, acting 
under the advice of Bussy, led an army against Poona. Sadisiva- 
Rao, a grandson of the founder of the Peshwa family and Diva'n 
to the Peshwa, was sent against him, and he so effectually harass- 
ed the invading army by cutting off their supplies and stealing:, 
their transport cattle that they were obliged to fall back upom 
Ahmad-nagar. Raghuji, tco, lock this opportunity to get pos- 
session of the forts of Gwailgarb, N^rn^la, and Manik Durg 
belonging to Salabat. Ghaziuddrn came to Aurangabad about 
this time, and was joined by the Peshwa and a large number of- 
the Deccan soldiers. Everything had been settled for his assump- 
tion of the Subadirship, when in an evil hour he accepted- 
an invitation from his step-mother, and was poisoned by her.. 
Ghaziuddfn’s death made the position of Sala'bat Jang secure. 
But the Peshwa did not give up the districts in Berar assigned 
to him by Ghaziuddfn for the assistance rendered to him. 

One of the officers of the Nizam made over the fort of 


Ahmadnagar be- 
trayed to Sada- 
siva. 


Ahmadnagar to Sada'siva B^o for a hand- 
some bribe in 1759. This led to a war 
between Salabat Jang and the Peshwa. 


But Salabat was not prepared for the war, and was obliged- 
to sue for peace, which was granted by the Ma'rha'Ilis on con- 


dition of his ceding to them the districts of Daulatabad,. 
Eijapur, and Asirgarh, yielding a revenue of sixty-two lakhs- 
of rupees. 

It was about this time that Ra'ghava led a Marhatta 


army through Hindusthan to the Punjab and appointed a 
lil^ihatta Subadar at Lahore, the farthest point in the north 
which the Marh^tli power had yet reached. But family. 

D - . . dissensions proved the ruin of their cause. 

Punjab. Kaghava returned from Attock, covered - 

with glory^ but without plunder. On the- 
-contraiy, be brought home a debt of eighty lakhs of rupees^ 
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Ealaji appointed Raghava Divan and sent Sad^giva against 

Ahmad Shih Abdalf as commander. 

A description of the battle of Panipat has already been 

„ „ given. Bal^jf was on his way with a large 

Ev6nts tiftor ifio • ^ 

battle of Panipat. reinforcement to assist Sadasiva, and 

had already crossed the Narmadi when 
the news of the battle reached him. The Peshwa returned to 
Poona, to die of a broken heart in the course of six months. 
The Peshwas were at the zenith of their glory during the reign 
of Balaji, and the Marhatti country attained great prosperity. 
This prosperity was due to the genius of Saddgiva and 
Raghava, but the empire was lost through the wrong-headed- 
ness of both. 


CHAPTER V. 

Madhava Rao (1761-1771). 

Madhava Rao, the eldest son of Balijf Baji R£o, succeeded 
to the Peshwaship in September 1761. 
l\^dh^a"R^o^ seventeen, and Rdghava, 

his guardian, conducted the affairs of 
the State. But in a short time the uncle and the nephew 
disagreed, and both Raghujf and the Nizam fomented the 
quarrel. Mddhava Rdo, though a minor, saw that family dis- 
sensions threatened to prove the ruin of the only Hindu king- 
dom in India, and presenting himself alone at his uncle’s 
camp, voluntarily became his prisoner. Nizam Ali, the fourth 
son of the Nizam, had already supplanted his brother, Salabat 
Jang. He was dissatisfied with the conduct bothiof the uncle 
and of the nephew, and urged Janaji BhonsH, Raghujf’s suc- 
cessor, to assume the leadership of the Marhitt^s, promising 
him his entire support. The Nizam and Janaji led their united 
armies to- Poona, which they partially destroyed. Owing to 



THE MARHATTAs AT DELHI. 


the treachery of the latter, Raghava completely defeated 
NizAm Ali, who, however, came to the 
Nizam’ AH victor, and so flattered him 

that, contrary to the general usage of the 
MarhAttas, be let him off with the cession of a very small 
district. MAdhava RAo displayed so much courage in the war, 
that Rdghava sent him against Hyder Ali in 1763. MAdhava 
Rio obtained great advantages over Hyder, and now had 
time to punish Janajf for his treacherous conduct in joining 
NizAni Ali and plundering Poona. He invaded his territory 
and appropriated a portion of it in 1766. 

About this time, the English obtained possession of the 
Northern Circars from the Nizam, with whom they entered into 
an offensive and defensive alliance ; NizAm Ali’s object being 
to destroy the MArhAtta power with their help. If Hyder Ali 
joined the confederacy, it would be formidable, and so MAdhava 
RAo invaded Hyder’s territories and com- 
andldyder pelled him to pay thirty-two lakhs of rupees 

as arrears of the MArhAttA dues. RAghava 
attempted to divide the MArhAtti possessions with his nephew 
in 1 768, and was imprisoned and brought to Poona. After 
this event MAdhava RAo took the administration into his 
own hands and lived for three years more ; but during this 
period, he led several expeditions against Hyder and Janajf, 
and extended the Peshwa’s dominions at the expense of those 
two potentates. He sent his commander-in-chief, Bisvajf 
Krishna, to HindusthAn ; and the latter, being joined by 
. . Holkar and Sindhia, levied contributions 

5n Hinausthan. Rajput princes and even from 

the Jit Raji of Bharatpur, and plundered 
the whole of Rohilkhund in retaliation for the injury inflicted 
■on the Mdrbattds by the Rohillas at the battle of Pinipat. 
Bisvaji induced ShAh Ajam to renounce British protec- 
tion and proceed to Delhi in 1771. While Bisvajf was still 
at Delhi, young MddhavA RAo died of consumption, and 
his wife burnt herself on his funeral pyre. Mddhava 
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:S.£o’s younger brother, Nirayan Rio, recalled Bisvajf to the 
Deccan. 

It is doubtful whether the M^rhittis ever had a better 
administrator than Midhava Rio. He was 
nviadlmva RSo. discreet. He had many 

enemies both at home and abroad, but he 
'kept them all in check and succeeded in extending the Mar- 
•hatti dominions up to Delhi. His selection of officers was 
•always judicious, and he employed some of the ablest men, 
such as Rim Sistn' and Nini Farnavis in the service of 
the State. Midhava Rio, though young, was absolutely fearless. 
On one occasion, Madajf Sindhia delayed at Poona only four 
•days after he was ordered to march : Midhava Rio sent for him, 
irebuked him publicly, and compelled him to leave Poona 
'•within twenty-four hours. Fearless himself, he delighted in 
■finding moral courage in others. On one occasion, Midhava Rio 
had no time to attend to public business on account of some 
■Teligious ceremonies. Rim Sistrf, annoyed at this, prepared 
■to resign. But Midhava Rio justified his conduct by saying 
■that he was a Brihman, and he had done what a Brihman 
should do. To this Rim Sistri’s bold reply was : " The per- 
•Tormance of religious ceremonies is, indeed, the duty of 
Brihmans, but not of those who rule empires. If you want 
■to perform the duties of a Brihman, descend from the Masnad." 
This sharp rebuke had the desired effect. Henceforth Midhava 
Rio never again neglected public business for the sake of 
-teligious ceremonies. Every chief in those days was in the 
■habit of exacting forced labour from his tenants. Midhava Rio 
abolished this system altogether. During his administration, 
■bribery in the civil courts became almost unknown under the 
-careful supervision of Rim Sistrf. The only fault in Madhava 
.Rio’s character was that he often lost his temper. 



RAM IaSTRI ■ 


CHAPTER VI. 

SIadhava Rao, Narayan (1771-1782). 


JIadhava Rao, on his death-bed, sent for his uncle, and placing-; 
his younger brother, Nariyan Rao, in his hands, exhorted him 
not to ruin the Marh^tta empire by family dissensions. But 
in the course of a fe^Y months, Righava,. 
N^r^yan'R^a acting under the advice of his wife, Anandf- 
Bai, assassinated N^riyan Rao, and, in 
order to divert the attention of the Mirh^ttis from this atrocious- 
deed, made extensive preparations for a war against Niz^m Ali. 
But Rim Sistr/, convinced of his guilt, came to him and called 
upon him to take his trial at his court. On his refusal, he said ; 

Rim Sistrt’s " crime you have committed can be 
curse on Ri- expiated only with life. Your family shall 
never prosper. I will not enter Poona so long 
as you rule, and I will never accept public service under you.” ' 
So saying, he left Poona and retired into private life. 

Though Rim ^istrf resigned bis appointment as Pandit 
Rio, others continued at their posts. Righava was very suc- 
cessful in his operations against Nizam Ali. The cunning . 
Nizim Ali, however, adopting an attitude of humility, visited = 
him in his camp, and placing the Subadir’s seal in his hand, 
asked him to take any portion of his territories he chose ; and ■ 
R%hava, in a fit of generosity, returned the seal, saying he 
would take nothing, Nizam Ali returned to his capital, well ■ 
pleased, but the Marhatt^s were greatly discontented. Sukha ■ 
R^m Bapu, Ndna Farnavis, and other old servants returned to 
Poona, and raising the posthumous child of Narayan R^o to the 
throne, governed the M^rhdtti State in his.- 
N^rdyan. name. This child was M^dhava R^oNdrdyan. 

All the old servants of the State joined his- 
party, and Sindbia supported him. 
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R^ghava desert- 
ed. 


The first Mdrhd- 
ttd war. 


The 
Purandar. 


R^E^ava had, in the meanwhile, advanced! as far- 
as Bellary, against Hyder Ali. But- when . 
he heard of what the ministers had dune, he 
made peace with Hyder by ceding to him 
three MarhAtt^ districts in the Carnatic while Hyder supplied 
him with twenty-five lakhs of rupees. R^ghava’s partisans began, 
one by one, to desert him, and he was obliged to throw himself 
on the mercy of Government of the Bombay, and enter into a 
treaty at Surat in 1775 with the English, who assisted him with 
men and money. He obtained several 
victories over the ministers. But the Supreme 
Government disapproved of the action of 
the Government of Bombay, and the English withdrew. The 
Governor-General sent an ambassador from 
treaty of Calcutta t'o enter into a fresh treaty with 
the ministers, by which the English agreed 
not to assist Rdghava. This is known as the treaty of Puran- 
dar (1776). 

After the treaty of Purandar, two parties were formed 
at Poona, headed by N^nA and his uncle, MoribA, respectively. 
The rising fortune of NAn^ made his uncle, extremely jealous 
of him, and he resolved to make Rdghava 
Pesh^ya again. Holkar declared for his 
party, and MoribA invited the Bombay 
Government to help him with men and money. The Supreme 
Government took up the cause of Morab^ and sent a strong 
contingent from Bengal to Poona. The Bombay Government 
engaged in the war with alacrity. They arranged with 
Raghava that he. should be the guardian of the minor 
Peshwa-. The English crossed the Western Gh^ts, the MArh^t- 
tis harassing them at every step, and on January gth, 1779, 
their army reached Tulligram, only eighteen miles from Poona. 

NAna Farnavis had previously, destroj’ed that 

place,, and he now'threatened to destroy all 
the villages between it and Poona, and 
even to set fire to the capital itself. Under the circumstances ; 


The second 
Mdrhdttd war. 
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THE TREATY OF SALBAI. 


the English resolved to retreat, the M^rh^tt^s pursuing them 
closely. They were at last obliged to enter into a convention 
at Wargaon, in 1779, the conditions of which, being very un- 
favourable, were rejected by the Governor-General. 

But the Government of Bombay made immense efforts to 
retrieve their fortune, and, on hearing that Captain Goddard 
had reached Central India from Bengal, requested him to come 
to Bombay. The Governor-General sent another expedi- 
tion through Central India. The fort of Gwalior fell into the 
hands of the English, and they stormed the fort of Ahmada- 
bad in Guzerat, and conquered the greater part of that province 
and the Konkan, The fort of Bassein, after an arduous siege, 
opened its gates to them. But, at this juncture, information 
w'as received at Calcutta that all the M^rhattas (except the 
Geakwar), the Nizam, and Hyder Ali had formed a coalition to 
expel the English from India. Captain Goddard pushed on 
to Kolhapur, but, finding further progress impossible, began 
to retreat. The M^rh^ttis harassed him with skirmishes, and 
carried off his horses, camels, and cattle. Dissatisfied with 
the way in which operations were being carried on in the 
Western Presidency, the Supreme Government, with a view to 
intimidate Sindhia, the principal supporter of the ministers, 
sent an army from Hindusth^n to invade his territories. The 
army fell suddenly upon Sindhia’s camp, and inflicted great 
loss on him. Sindhia was now compelled to treat, and obtain- 
ed favourable terms in 1781. The following year (1782;, 
through his good offices, the treaty of Salb^i was concluded 
between the English and the ministers at Poona, by which the 
English agreed to relinquish alt their conquests since the treaty 

Treaty ofSalbiCi Purandar, with the exception of Salsette, 
Elephanta, and two other small islands, 
which were retained by them. It was also agreed that Hyder 
•should be compelled to restore to the English all the territories 
ihat he had conquered from them. The infant, M^dhava R^o 
Nardyan, was recognised as Peshwa. R^ghava received a 
pension of three lakhs of rupees a year. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Madhava Rao Narayan {1782-1 795). 


After the recall of Bisvaji Krishna from Hindusthan (1773),^ 
the M^rhattas lost all their influence in that country. The 
Nawab of Oudh, the Rohillas, and other Muhammadans were,- 
engaged in constant warfare with one another. Shah Alam 
succeeded in regaining the whole of the provinces of Agra 
and Delhi with the help of his able minister, Najaf Kh^n. 
Najaf Kh^n died in 1782, and his son, Afrasiib Khan, unable - 
to maintain his position, sought the protection of Sindhia who ■ 
joined him near Agra. Afr^siib Khan was assassinated shortly ■ 

Sindhia at Delhi afterwards, and Madajf Sindhia easily made • 
himself master of Delhi. The emperor, at _ 
his instance, granted the title of Vakili Mutalak (the Representa- 
tive of the Empire) to the Peshwa, and Sindhia remained at . 
Delhi as the Peshwa’s deputy, and was appointed Amirul 
Umar^h and Subid^r of Agra and Delhi. 

In 1790 the English, the Nizam, and the Marhattis formed 
a triple alliance against Tipu Sultan, the king of Maisur. The - 
details of the war are given in Book VIII. Chapter V. This ■ 
war immensely increased the influence of Nina Farnavis in 
the Mirhitti country. 

About this time Madajf Sindhia came to Poona. His - 
ostensible purpose was the investiture of the Peshwa with the ■ 
title of Vakili Mutalak, granted by the emperor, but his real 
object was the destruction of the influence 
of Nina and the Brihmans. The ceremony 
of investiture was performed with the greatest pomp. Sindhia . 
ingratiated himself with the minor Peshwa, who was not well ■ 
pleased with Niiii Farnavis, a strict guardian. Nini begged 
him not to listen to Sindhia’s persuasions; but his influence 
with the Peshwa was nearly gone. Sindhia’s general in 
Hindusthin obtained a victory over Holkar about this time, ; 
and this increased . Sindhia’s influence at Poona. But N^ni ^ 
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THE BATTLE OF KURDLA. 


• was soon relieved from his awkward position by the death of 
Madajt Sindhia in 1794. He was succeeded by his nephew, 
Daulat R^o Sindhia. 

Nani Farnavis now became supreme in the Mirhitti 
country, and took this opportunity to accomplish one of 
the cherished objects of his life, namely, the settlement 
of accounts with the Nizam. Everything was fovourable to 
his designs. The army of Sindhia was present at Poona. Hol- 
kar and the Riji of Nagpur came with all their troops. The 
Gaekwar sent a strong contingent. Nini was not a man to 
lose such a favourable opportunity. He wrote to Nizim Ali 
to pay up the arrears of the Mirhitti dues. The Nizam’s 
minister requested Nina to come in person, failing which he 
would be forced to come. So there was no alternative but war. 
^ rir The armies met at Kurdli in 1795. The 

• sound of the cannonade iternned the 
Nizam’s Begums, who were in the field, and he retired to the 
fort of Kurdli. As soon as he had left the battle field, his 
■own troops plundered his camp, and the Mirhittis obtained 
an easy victory. The Nizam surrendered his minister, consent- 
ed to pay three crores of rupees as arrears of the Marhitti dues, 
and ceded all the districts from the Tipti to Purindi. Nini 
Farnavis now became the most powerful man in India ; but 
his humiliation was at hand. 


The education, which Nini gave the young Peshwa, was of 
a very strict order. He had always to remain in the Durbar, 
surrounded by old Brihmans of Nini’s party, and had scarcely 
Bajf Rio breathe freely, Righava’s eldest 

son, Biji Rio, was of the same age as the 
Peshwa. Biji Rio possessed a handsome person, a mild and 
humble disposition, and great conversational powers. He 
was a good horseman and a good scholar, and the Peshwa 
was always anxious to cultivate his society. But Nini, set his 

S.idd. of Mddha. 

va Rdo N^r^yan, very .harshly. Humiliated -and . -disgusted 
■with -life, .Midhava Rio Niriyan -committed 
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-suicide, by throwing himself from the terrace of his palace, 
•on the 25th October, 1795. 

This event completely stupefied Nan^, for, after M^dhava 
•Rao Nar^yan, the succession devolved on Bajf Rao. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Baji RX.0 and the Overthrow of the MX.rhatta 
Power. (1795-1818). 


'Bijt R^o II. made 
Peshwa. 


HAna Farnavis resolved, after some hesitation, to support the 
cause of Bajf Rao II. while his opponents set 
up Chimn^jf App^. But the influence of 
NAna in the Deccan was great, and he suc- 
• ceeded in raising B^Jf R^o to the Peshwaship. 

In 1799 the Marquis of Wellesley inaugurated a new policy 
in order to increase the influence of the 
-/^Uance'^*''^ East India Company. As the MArhAttAs 

used to say: "Let us have and sar^/ef- 
mukhi, and we will not molest you, or let others molest you;” 
•so the English now began to say: — "We will undertake to 
protect your country from foreign invasion ; we will keep 
-a Resident at your capital and a body of soldiers ; let us have 
either money or territory to meet the cost of maintaining the 
soldiers ; if you wish to discipline your troops we will do 
that for you, but no European should be allowed to enter your 
-service without our permission.” This is known in history as 
the oi subsidiary alliance. After the Battle of Kurdli, 

Nizam Ali entered into a subsidiary alliance 
'whMh'e English and lost his independence; 

and, because he did so, he was able to 
•leave property worth four crores of rupees a year to his descen- 
dants. The English invited the Peshwa to enter into a sub- 
.'sidiary treaty, but Nana advised him .to reject the offer. 
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THE CHARACTER OF NANA FARNAVIS. 


The fall of Tipu in 1799, as subsequently described, greatlyr 
alarmed the A'larhattas, and they begao 

amlcharacter^^^*^ secretly to prepare for war against the 
English. At this juncture, Nand Farnavis,. 
the greatest of the Marh^tta statesmen, died (1800). The 
ability with which he ruled the Marhatta empire for thirty years,., 
during a period of confusion, disorder, and anarchy is wonder- • 
ful. He could read a man’s character as if by intuition. He- 
had no liking for Baji Rao, and used to say that if Bajf became - 
Peshwa, the M^rhitta empire would be destroyed ; and, there- 
fore, he was opposed to him. He was a great friend of Madajf 
Sindhia ; but, when that chief tried to make himself indepen- 
dent in Hindusth^n and train his armies after the European- 
fashion, under men like Perron and De Boigne, he cut off his 
connexion with him. He used to say that to fight Europeans. - 
with European weapons was simply to court defeat. 

On the death of Nanit Farnavis, Sindhia and the Peshwa. 

fell out on the subject of the division of his, . 
Sindhia and Bajf property, sindhia got the upper hand, and . 

Bajf R^o became a prisoner in all but name.. 
But Sindhia had at this time to contend with a powerful enemy • 
in Hinduslhdn. This was Yasovanta Rao Holkar, a natural 
son of Tukaji Holkar. He had driven out his brother, KaSi- 
Rao, Sindhia’s protege. The regiments of Holkar, trained by 
Dudrenec, declared for Yasovanta Rao, and plundered Sindhia’&-. 
territories. Sindhia hastily left Poona ; but before he reached 
Ujjayinf, his capital, Holkar had already 
^ndhta plundered it. Sindhia, in retaliation, attacked 

and plundered Indore. On reaching Hindu- 
sthan, Sindhia found that Holkar had already gone to the- 
Deccan, where he shortly afterrvards defeated Sindhia’s army in 
a pitched battle, and became master of the situation. After; 
Sindhia’s departure from the Deccan, the Peshwa had put to - 
death many of the J^gird^rs, who were opposed to the interests- 
of his father and of himself, and confiscated the property of-~ 
others. Among those whom he had killed was Vittaji, . the- 
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brother of Ya§ovanta R^o. The sudden success of Yasovanta’s 
arms, therefore, filled hini with alarm, and he fled from Poona, 
aiid, throwing himself on the proteftidn of the English, entered 
iiito a subsidiary alliance with them. This is known as the treaty 

Treaty of Bassein O" *e other hand, 

Yasovarita Rao . raised Amrita R^o, an 
adopted son of R^ghava, to the Peshwaship, and began to 
plunder the country. But on the advance of the English with 
Bajf Rao, Holkar fled to his own possessions, and Amrita Rio 
consented to retire to Benares on a pension of eight lakhs of 
rupees. 

Though Biji Rio had entered into a subsidiary alliance 
with the English, yet he sent his emis- 
saries in secret to Sindhia and Raghujf 


Its consequences. 


Bhonsla, and urged them to come to his rescue. He e.vcused 
his a9;ion0)h the grounds of the pressure of untoward circums- 
tances, of the presence of the hostile army of Holkar at Poona, 
and of the absence of all friendly powers. Siiidhia and Bhonsli, 
at his instigation, made war against the English, the unhappy 
results of which will be related in Book VIII. 

During the whole course of this war, Sindhia and BhonsH 
repeatedly urged Holkar to join them ; but he held aloof. 
Yasbvanta Rao followed the Marhatti system of predatory 
warfare, and, his attitude becoming threatening. Lord Lake 
sent him several letters to ascertain his intentions; but in reply 
Holkar simply rose in his demands, and war became in- 
evitable. Tne unhappy results of this war, too, will be related 
in Book VIII. 

Immense sums of money were due to the Peshwa from the 
Nizam and theGaekwaron account of arrears 
^aji R^o and the of Marhatti dues. The English, who .had 
° ' ‘ now taken all of them under their protedlion, 

called upon Bajf Rao to have these accounts settled. This 
demand he evaded under various pretexts. On one occa- 
sion, the Gaekwai- sent' his minister, Gangadhar gastrf, to 
. Poona ' uiider a safe condiift from the English. But Gahga- 
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dhar was murdered. The English, greatly dissatisfied with 
Bajf Rdo came to learn that Tryambakjf, the minister of the 
Peshwa, was implicated in this murder. Bijf Rio handed over 
Tryambakjf to them ; but he escaped, and raised the 
standard of rebellion, in which he was secretly helped with 
money by the Peshwa. Bijf R 4 o also raised new levies. But 
his new minister, Bipu Gokla, advising him to take measures 
publicly, Bijf Rio placed him in entire charge of the 
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preparations. 

The English, displeased with the conduct of Bajf Rio, 
compelled him, in 1817, to enter into a 
treaty with them, by which his powers were 
considerably curtailed. He was prohibited 
from sending ambassadors beyond his own territories, or enter- 
taining foreign ambassadors at his court; in other words, he 
was forbidden any longer to consider himself as the head of the 
hl^rhitta confederacy. This treaty touched him to the quick, 
and hastened his preparations for war. 

About this time, the Pindaris became ver}' troublesome 
in Central India. They were accustomed 
to follow the Marhatt^ camps and subsist by 
plunder ; but when the I\Iarhdtti powers gave up plundering, and 
began to train regular soldiers, the presence of the pindaris 
became unwelcome in their camps. After the Marhitt£ wars of 
1S03-5, they exhausted all the Native States of Central India, 
and then fell upon British territory. The Pinddris made no 
distinftion of caste or creed ; whoever entered their camp 
was welcome to join them. 

The English now engaged in a war of e.xtirpation against the 
Pinddris. Three army corps from the north, 
south, and west converged upon them, 
and in a short time they were defeated 
and dispersed. The remnant joined the standard of Bajf Rdo. 

Bdjf Rdo thought of out^vitting the English by cunning. He 
incited the Mdrbdttd chiefs to make an effort to regain their- 
independence, and all consented to fight under the leadership 


Their suppres- 
sion. 
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Nagpur sub- 
mits to the Eng- 
lish. 


of the Peshwa. But the English sent a strong force to watch 
Sindhia’s camp, and completely neutralised him. HolkaPs 
army, in which the Pathans had the upper hand, however, 
marched to the Deccan, but was defeated at 
Mehidpun^'^ Mehidpur by Sir Thomas Hislop and Sir 
John“Malcolm on December 20, 1817. They 
consequently lost much of their prestige and power, and were 
not in a positionj^to afford any further help to E^jf Rao. AppA 
S^heb, the guardian of the minor of Nagpur, was the 

only person who was able to render him effectual help ; 
and this he"did. Both BAjf RAo and AppA SAheb attacked 
the Residencies in their respective dominions almost at the same 
time. But, after six months of fighting, the 
RAjA of Nagpur submitted, and AppA 
SAheb, the leader of the war party, fled to 
Lahore to seek the protection of the Sikhs. The English 
carried on the administration of Nagpur in the name of the 
minor RAjA. 

The Governor-General was positive in his orders to the 
Bombay Government not to treat with BAjf 
of Consequently, after the death of 
BApu Gokla, BAjf RAo had to surrender at 
discretion. The English took possession of his territories, 
reserving only a small district for the RAjA of SatAra, PratAp 
Siva, the son of RAm RAj A’s adopted son. He also was prohibit- 
ed from holding any political relations beyond his own State. 

BAjf RAo, in surrendering, made only one stipulation, u/s., 
that his pension should not be less than 
BAjf RAo at ^ jijg brother, Amrita RAo ; and so, 

BlthUr. r . , 1 1 1 r t. 

with a pension of eight lakhs of rupees, he 
was made to retire to Bithur, a sacred spot on the Ganges near 
Cawnpur, whichFis said to have been the hermitage of Vagistha. 
BAjf RAo’s adopted son,'NAnA SAheb, was the author of the 
massacre of the Europeans at Cawnpur during the Sepoy Mutiny. 
The RAjA of Nagpur dying without issue,'his State was annexed 
to the British dominions in 1855. The Gaekwar had entered 
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into a subsidiary alliance even before Bdji Rdo, and his State 
-r-i. still continues to exist. After the battle of 

the other (Vl€r- Mehidpur, Holkar entered into a subsidiary 
hatta States. alliance, and was compelled to part with 

Tonk R^mpur, which was given to his general, Ami'r Khan, 
who also entered into a subsidiary alliance. His family is 
still in possession of Tonk R^mpur. Sindhia did not enter 
into a subsidiary alliance till 1843. 

Thus the power of the Mdrhdttds, who, in 1759, had formed 
the project of bringing the whole of India under one rule, and 
had succeeded in holding the emperor of Delhi under their power 
in 1785, and humbling the greatest Muhammadan power in 
India in 1795 was completely and irretrievably broken. The few 
M^rhitt^ chiefs, who retained their power after the year 1818, lost 
their prestige, and were reduced to the position of feudaton'esof 
the great power which, in the course of a century, brought not 
only all India but many countries beyond it under its sway. 


CHAPTER IX. 

The Rise of the Sikhs ,1712-1809). 

The history of the rise of the Sikhs has already been given in 
Book VI. Chapter XIII. After the death of Bahadur Sh£h, 
Bdndd again became powerful between the rivers Sutlej and 
Jumni. But he was at last made captive and brought to 
Delhi, where he and his followers were put to death with great 
barbarity. The Musalmans made an 
and the Sikhs attempt at this time to extirpate the Sikhs, 
but were unsuccessful. The Sikhs formed 
themselves into small bands called Mt's/s, which plundered 
different parts of the Punjab. There were altogether eleven 
of these Misls known in history. The leaders of the Misls 
constructed forts where they concealed the treasure gained 
by plunder, and whither they fled 'when pursued by the 
Iilusalmans. The chiefs of these Misls were generally J^ls- 
professing the Sikh religion. Each Misl cculd boast cf five 
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or six distinguished warriors, and contained from ten to twelve 
The Sikh Misls thousand fighting men. The Misls were 
engaged in constant warfare against ' the 
Musalmans, and often against one another. Adfna beg, the 
sworn enemy of Ahmad Shah Abdali, tried several times to 
take one of them into his pay in order to suppress the 
rest. But he was not successful. Of the eleven, the Fulkii 
Misl established its sway to the east of the Sutlej. The an- 
cestors of the Maharaja of Patiala, and of the Rajas of Jhind 
and Nabha belonged to it. Ala Sinha of Patial^ having 
rendered great assistance to Ahmad Shah Abdalf, received from 
him the title of Rajci. The ancestor of the present Mahar^j^ 
of KapurthaM was the leader of the AhluvaM Misl. Chhatter 
Sinha, the grandfather of Ranajit Sinha. was the chief of the 
Sukarchakii Misl. The other Misls were all destroyed by 
Ranajit Sinha. 

After the signal victory gained by him at P^nipat, Ahmad' 
Shdh Abddli returned to Afgh^nisth^n, and the Sikhs issued 
from their mountain fastnesses and took possession of the whole 
of the Punjab. They constructed numerous forts to secure their 
new possessions, and practised great barbari- 
"^Ahe^^PunJab^^^* Musalmans. This induced Ahmad 

Shah Abdalf to send his commander-in- 
chief to the Punjab in 1762. But the Sikhs put him to flight, 
drove away the Sub^d^r appointed by the Abdalf king at Lahore, 
and took possession of the city. Ahmad Shah twice returned 
to the Punjab to punish them ; but, as soon as he appeared on the 
scene, the Sikhs retired to their forts ; and when he retired, they 
took possession of the country and committed terrible outrages. 
During the reign of Aurangzeb, two of the minor sons of Guru 
Goyinda had been buried alive at Sirhind. The Sikhs in 1763 
invested the city in great force, killed all its Itlusalman in- 
habitants, and razed it to the ground. When Ahmad Shah came 
to the Punjab for the last time in 1768, the Misls were the 
real masters of the country. In 1792. Ranajit Sinha succeeded to 
the spall principality established by his grandfather, Chhatter 
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Ranajit Sinha. 


Sinha, and his father, Mah^ Sinha. The history of the Sikhs- 
from 1763 to 1792 is a history of the attempts of the various- 
Misls to aggrandise themselves at one another’s expense. It was 
during this period that Jamu was conquered by them, and 
the Musalmans lost their last hold on the Punjab. 

On succeeding his father in the leadership of the Sukarchakid 

Misl, the first endeavour of Ranajit Sinha 

was to destroy the Mists to the west of the 

Sutlej. He saved the country from an invasion by the Afghans, 

He conquered Lahore from the three Sikh chiefs who had held 

different parts of it from the time of the expulsion of Abdall’s 

Sub^dar, and established his capital there. In 1801 he assumed 

the title of Mah^r^ja and began to coin money in his own name. 

The Musalmans rose against him several times, but he put them 

down with a strong hand. In quick succession, he conquered 

K^^mfr, Jamu, Multan, Bannu, Dei a Gh;fzi Kh^n Der^ 

Ismail Kh^n, and other places. The Sikh Itlisls on the east 

of the Sutlej now excited his cupidity, but in 1809, they placed 

themselves under the protection of the English. Ranajit’s king- 

Cis-Sutlej States destroyed ; but the Sikh prin- 

under _ British cipalities on the east of the Sutlej are still 
protection.'. . . , , . , 

in existence as the last remains of the 

past glory of the great Sikh nation. 


1 

CHAPTER'X. 

Nepal (1750-1814). 

Nepal is an extensive valley in the Himalayan regions in the 

north of India. The Musalmans never attempted to conquer 

it. Th^ Hindus conquered it twice during the Muhammadan 

period; but the majority of the inhabitants were Buddhists. 

There were many small principalities in Nepal of which 

Khatro^ndu, Bhatg^on, and Lalilpur were the chief. In the 

-T-u IT. jjL- beginning of the eiphteenlh centurj’, the 

The Buddhist r' ’ 

kings of Nepal. uurkbas began to acquire great influ- 

. ence in Nepal. These Gurkhas claimed 
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■descent from the Ranas of Udaypur, and belonged to the 
'Saiva sect of the Hindus. Nawdb Mir K^sim of Bengal inter- 
.fered in the politics of Nepal, but without success. 101768, 
■the Gurkh^ Rdja, Prithvi Ndriyan united the principalities of 
Bh^tgaon and Lalitpur with Khdtm^ndu, where he established 
his capital. The Buddhist kingdoms, though not part of the 
Chinese empire, claimed Chinese pro- 
tection and used to send periodical presents 
to keep the Pekin government in good 
humour. On the establishment of a Hindu kingdom in Nepal, 
the Chinese invaded the country in 1792. But Ran Bahadur, 
the Gurkh^ R^ja, agreed to send rich presents to China every 
fifth year, and so saved himself from the hands of the Chinese. 
JFirmly established in Nepal, the Gurkhis rapidly conquered 
Kumaun, Garhwal, Nahan, and all the mountainous regions 
.from Sikkim to K^ngra. 


The Gurkha 
■ conquests. 


CHAPTER XI. 

State of India in the Eighteenth Century. 

.'During the eighteenth century, the Hindus made great 

.... . progress in every department of life. The . 

Hindu activity. t", , , • < u u 

Mughal empire was overthrown by the mili- 
tary power of the Marhattis ; the Sikhs destroyed the influence 
of the Afghans in the Punjab ; two kingdoms only remained 
to the Muhammadans, namely, those of Oudh and Hydera- 
bad ; and these were saved simply because they were under the 
protection of the English. But even in these the Hindus often 
held high positions j and in Kibul itself there was a Hindu 
finance minister named Thikur Dis. In the English Presidencies 
the Hindus greatly assisted their new masters; and Raja Nava 
Krishna and Kanta Babu acquired great wealth and high honours 
by their faithful services to the English. During this century, 
Sanskrit learning flourished greatly in India. Jagannath Tarka- 
■panchinan prepared a code of Hindu laws in Sanskrit at the • 
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request of Warren Hastings. The name of Rim Sastrf, a great 
Marhatti scholar, has already been mentioned. Mahiraji 
Jaya Sinha II., of Jaypur, was a great mathematician. 
Appay Dikshita, a Brihman of Karnit, wrote commentaries 
on the various standard works on philosophy and smriti; besides 
many original treatises of great value. The celebrated Pro- 
fessors of Nyiya, named Jagadis Tarkalankir and Gadadhar 
Bhatticharyya, flourished during this period. The Vernaculars 
were cultivated with enthusiasm, and many excellent poems 
written in almost every one of these languages. Many excellent 
histories in Persian were also written by the Hindus. In corh- 
merce, too, the Hindus were prominent ; and there were many 
rich commercial houses both in Bengal and in the Mirhitta 
countries.- In works of public utility and religious architecture 
the names of two ladies stand pre-eminent, namely those of 
Ahalyi B£i and Rinf Bhav^ni. Ahaly^ Bai \Yas the widow of 
Malhar R^o Holkar’s son. Rundajf, and ruled HolkaPs terri- 
tories for thirty years with great ability. She renewed the 
temples of ViSvesvara at Benares and Vishnupada at Gya, and 
constructed the Grand Trunk Road from Calcutta to Benares. 


Rant Bhavanl’s name is well known in Bengal for her numerous 
religious and charitable works in various parts of the country, 
especially at Nitore in Rajshahi and at Benares. 

The Musalmans, though they lost their political supremacy, 


IVlusatman 

activity. 


yet cultivated science and literature with great 
assiduity. Numerous histories of India 
were written in Persian by the Indian Muham- 


madans during this century. Of the historical works the most 


important were the Akbarndrnd giving a history of Akbar’s reign 


and the Aini Akbari, containing a constitutional history of the 


Mughal empire. Both these works were compiled in Akbar’s 


time by Abul Fazl. Khafi .OaVj- history and the Siydrual Aluta- 
kherin are excellent works w'ritten in the eighteenth century. 
The entire foreign trade of India with the exception of what fell 
into the hands of the European nations, especially the English 
■was in the hands of Musalman merchants.' • ' - ' 
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BRITISH PERIOD (1599-1895), 

CHAPTER I. 

British Commerce in India (1599-1755). 

Qs the 31st December, 1599, the celebrated Queeh Elizabeth 
of England granted a charter to a body of English merchants 
for the purpose of trading with India and the neighbouring 
countries. This body of merchants is known as the East 
India' Company. In a short time the Company established 
factories at Bantam, in Sumatra, and at Surat, 
Company' i" T''* Porluguese oppose! the 

establishment of these factories : and 
hostilities ensued in which they were worsted. Sir Thomas 
Roe was deputed to the court of Jahangir by James I., king of 
England, and he obtained valuable privileges for the East 
India Company from that emperor in 1615 A. D. The 
English established their factories at -.Masalipatam in 1528, 
and shortly afterwards at Hariharpur in Orissa. Thej' began to 
trade at Balasore in 1633 and at Hughli 1650. They 
obtained the site of the present city of IMadras from 
the R^ja of Chandragiri in 1639 and built a fort there, 
which was named Fort St. George. In 1661 Charles II., 

M 
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king of England, married the Infanta of Portugal, and ob- 
tained the island of Bombay as her dowry. Unable to govern 
it himself, he made it over, in the year 1688, to the East 
India Company, who built a fort there. Sivajf, while engaged 
in plundering Surat, attempted, in 1664 and in 1670, to 
seize the property of the English also ; but they pro- 
tected it with so much courage and resolution on both 
occasions as to inspire Sivajf and the Marhatt^s with a lasting 
dread of their power. The Musalman governors, about this 
period, frequently ill-treated [the Company’s servants and 
exacted money from them. Annoyed at these exactions, the 
English, in 1686, cannonaded and partly burnt the town of 
Hughli, and captured several pilgrim-ships on their way from 
Surat to Mecca. Incensed at their proceedings, the emperor 
ordered their expulsion from the Mughal territories, and their 
trade was stopped accordingly; but he was soon induced to 
restore all their privileges. About this period, the French 
established factories at Chandernagore and Pondicherry ; the 
Dutch, at Chinsurah ; and the Danes, first at Dinem^rd^ngd, 
and then at Serampur ; and their rivalry, to a certain e.xtent, 
affected the trade of the East India Company. But that trade 
was much more seriously affected by the operations of a rival 
East India Company M-hich was formed in Scotland. The two 
Companies were, however, amalgamated, in 1702. The English 
purchased the villages of Calcutta, Sut^nuti, and Govindapur 
in 1692, and erected a fort at Calcutta, which was named Fort 
William, after the reigning king, William III. of England. Having 
thus obtained possession of Calcutta, Madras, and Bombaj*, they 
made these places the head quarters of their commercial opera- 
tions, and called them Presidencies. Each Presidency had a 
Governor with a Council, who governed the English according 
to English law and the natives according to Indian law, and 
superintended the commercial operations of the different 
factories within their jurisdiction. 

The English traded in peace in India up to the year 1744. 
But, in that year, war having been declared between the 
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French and the English in . Europe, the former sent a ’large 
'Squadron to Pondicherry, under the command of Labourdon- 
nais, one of their admirals, and Madras fell into their hands. 

The English and Nawab of the Carnatic offering his ser- 

The French in the vices as arbitrator between the tv'O nations 
Carnatic. Southern India, DupleLx attacked and 

‘defeated him and compelled him to give up the English cause. 
Major Lawrence, however, arriving about this time with an 
English squadron, the English soon regained their prestige 
nnd besieged Pondicherr}'. On the establishment of peace in' 
Europe in 1748, all fighting ceased in India, and the English 
recovered Madras. 

During the course of these wars, Dupleix saw that a handful 
'of European soldiers were in a {position to cope successfully with 
ten times their number of natives. He accordingly began to 
interfere in the quarrels of the native princes with the view of 
•establishing French influence in Southern India, and in this 
he succeeded. The Nizam died in 1748, and his second son, 
Nasir Jang, became Subaddr. But Muzaffar, the son of the 
Nizam’s daughter, tried to displace his uncle 
and make himself Subad£r. Anwaruddi'n, 
the Nawab of Arkot, died in the same year ; 
and his son, Muhammad Ali, and Chand Saheb, the son-in-law 
-of the previous Nawab, were rival claimants of the vacant 
-office. The English took up the cause of N^sir Jang and 
Muhammad Ali, while the French espoused that of IMuzaffar 
•Jang, and Chdnd .Saheb. After some months of fighting, 
Muzaffar Jang became Subadar and Chand Saheb, Nawab. Thus 
the French had everything their own way, and Dupleix was 
appointed governor of all the districts to the south of the 
.Krishna. Muzaffar, however, shortly after his Jelevation, died 
•by the hand of an assassin, and the French at once raised 
Falabat Jang, the third son of the Nizam, to the Subadarship. 

Muhammad Ali, driven out of his father’s province, threw 
himself into the fort of Trichinopoly, which 
Chand Sdheb invested. IMuhammad Ali 


The successes 
of Dupleix. 


Clive at Arkot. 
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king of England, married the Infanta of Portugal, and ob- 
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Companies were, however, amalgamated, in 1703. The English 
purchased the villages of Calcutta, Sutdnuti, and Govindapur 
in 1692, and erected a fort at Calcutta, which was named Fort 
William, after the reigning king, William III. of England. Having 
thus obtained possession of Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay, they 
made these places the head quarters of their commercial opera- 
tions, and called them Presidencies. Each Presidency had a 
Governor with a Council, who governed the English according 
to English law and the natives according to Indian law, and 
superintended the commercial operations of the different 
factories within their jurisdiction. 

The English traded in peace in India up to the year 1744. 
But, in that year, war having been declared between the 
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French and the English in Europe, the former sent a^arge 
■squadron to Pondicherry, under the command of Labourdon- 
nais, one of their admirals, and Madras fell into their hands. 

The English and Nawab of the Carnatic offering his ser- 

the French in the vices as arbitrator between the two nations 
Carnatic. Southern India, Dupleix attacked and 

'defeated him and compelled him to give up the English cause. 
Major Lawrence, however, arriving about this time with an 
English squadron, the English soon regained their prestige 
tind besieged Pondicherry. On the establishment of peace in’ 
Europe in 1748, all fighting ceased in India, and the English 
recovered Madras. 


During the course of these wars, Dupleix saw that a handful 
•of European soldiers were in a position to cope successfully with 
ten times their number of natives. He accordingly began to 
interfere in the quarrels of the native princes with the view of 
•establishing French influence in Southern India, and in this 
he succeeded. The Nizam died in 1748, and his second son, 
Nasir Jang, became Subad^r. But Muzaffar, the son of the 
Nizam’s daughter, tried to displace his uncle 
of make himself Subaddr. Anwaruddfn, 

the Nawab of Arkot, died in the same year ; 
and his son, Muhammad Ali, and Chand Saheb, the son-in-law 
-of the previous Nawab, were rival claimants of the vacant 
• office. The English took up the cause of Nisir Jang and 
Muhammad Ali, while the French espoused that of l\Iuzaffar 
■Jang and Chand Saheb. After some months of fighting, 
Muzaffar Jang became Subadar and Chand Saheb, Nawab. Thus 
the French had everything their own way, and Dupleix was 
appointed governor of all the districts to the south of the 
Krishna. Muzaffar, however, shortly after his Televation, died 
:.by the hand of , an assassin, and the French at once raised 
■Salabat Jang, the third son of the Nizam, to the Subadarship. 

Muhammad Ali, driven oat of his father’s province, threw 
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himself into the fort of Trichinopoly, which 
Chand Siheb invested. i\Iuhammad Ali 
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sought the aid of the English, and Clive, ivho had come ta- 
India as a clerk and thrown up his appointment to join the 
army, advised the President to create a diversion in Muhammad. 
All’s favour by investing Arkot, the capital of Ch^nd Sdheh. 
The President accepted his advice and entrusted him with, 
the conduft of the operations. With a handful of English and 
native soldiers Clive easily captured the place. Chand Siheb 
sent a large portion of the besieging army to Arkot to retake 
it, but with no success. The English, on the other hand, suc- 
ceeded in sending a large force to Trichinopoly under the 
command of Lanrence and Clive, and Ch£nd S^heb was- 
defeated, tried for treason, and e.\-ecuted. The French thus- 
lost their influence, and Dupleix was recalled. Bussy remained; 
at Hyderabad, with a French contingent, in the senicer 
of SaUbat Jang; and Clive returned to England. In a. 
short time, however, on the eve of a great war in Europe, ia. 
which England and France were involved as allies of the con-- 
tending parties, the East India Company sent Clive back to- 
India to thwart the designs of the French. Clive was appoint- 
ed commander of the Aladras Army, and Admiral Watson, of- 
the fleet. On reaching the coast of Bombay, they were re- - 
quested by the President of the Bombay Council to suppress, in 
conjunftion with the Pesbwa, a Marhatf^ pirate named Angria,. 
Piracy suppress- who held the strong fort of Gheria, on the- 
coast of the Konkan, and plundered ships- 
of all nations. He was descended from Sivajfs admiral, and- 
never acknowledged the Peshwa’s authorit)\ Admiral Watson 
destroyed the ships of Angria, and Clive took his fort by land. 
After achieving this signal success on the way, Clive reached; 
Madras just in time to learn that the English settlement at 
Calcutta had been seized by Sirajuddaul^ the Subadar of 
I Bengal, and the English expelled from that province; and her 
and Admiral Watson were sent from Madras for the re-con- 
quest of Calcutta. 
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Affairs in Bengal' (1704-1772.) 


Wlurshid Kuli 
•^Kh^n. 


The eastern provinces of the Mughal Empire, compriMng 
Bengal', Behar, and Orissa, enjoyed peace 
and prosperity in the earlier years of the 
eighteenth century, under the wise rule of 
Murshid Kuli Khfo, who, in 1704, removed his headquarters to 
Muksudab^d, which from that time began to be called IMurshi- 
• dabad, after his name. He ruled- the province for many years, 
first as Divan, then as Naib Nazim, and finally as Subadar. 
He revised the land settlement of Akbar and considerably 
■increased the revenue, which he used to remit pundTially, 

. and was consequently in great favour with the Imperial 
court at Delhi. On his death, which took place in 1725, his' 
son-in-law, Shujiuddm, was nominated his successor, and he 
-also governed Bengal with great ability for fourteen years. 
He was succeeded, on his death, by his son, Sarfrdz Khan. 
This weak and indolent young man was soon deprived of his 
power by an old officer of the family named Ali Vardi KMn, 
who had great influence in the province. Ali Vardi Khin’s 
reign was much disturbed by the predatory 
expeditions, known as Bargir Hattgdind, 
of the MdrhdttaSj Under Raghuji Bhonsla, Riji of Nagpur, and 
his minister, Bhdskar Pandit. Ali Vardi IChan implored the 
emperor to assist him, and the emperor requested B£Hjf Bajf 
R^o to relieve Bengal, as has been already related (sre 
Book VII., Chapter IV). 

But, after the settlement of the matter in dispute between 
Bdlajf and Raghujf by Raji S£hu, Raghuji 
again invaded Bengal and plundered the 
whole countrj- to the west of the Hughli. 
Ali Vardi Khdn, unable to resist him, procured the assassina- 
tion of his general, Bhdskar Pandit. This only enraged the 
MarhattaSj whose depredations in Bengal increased ; and, after 


fBargir Hang^ma. 


•Cession of Orissa 
to the Marhattas. 
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THE BATTLE OF PLASSEY. 


ten years of incessant warfare, Ali Vardi Kh^n was at last, in> 
1752, obliged to pacify Raghuji by the cession of, the province- 
of Orissa and by a promise to pay twelve lahhs of rupees a year, 
in lieu of the chauth of the provinces of Bengal and Behar. 

Ali Vardi Khan lived only four years after this pacification; 

He died in April 1756, and w'as succeeded 
Sir^juddaula. daughter's son, SirijuddauH, who. 

was only seventeen years old when he became Subadar. 
Finding that the English, in order to prepare for a war against 
the French, were strengthening the fortifications of Calcutta, he 
ordered them to desist and to dismantle the new works. But, 
the English paying no heed to his orders, he marched- 
against Calcutta with a large army and took possession of the 
city and the fort. One of his generals confined a hundred- 
and forty-six English prisoners in a small room, tvhich admitted 
of no ventilation ; and a hundred and twenty-three of them- 
died in the course of a single night. This event is known- 
in history as the Massacre of the Black Hole. 

The British authorities at Madras, on receiving the news of 


The Battle of 
Plassey. 


this terrible event, sent Clive and Watson- 
to Bengal, and Calcutta easily fell into 
their hands. The Hindu and hlusalmanr 


grandees of Bengal, who were at this time conspiring against 
SirajuddauH, sought the alliance of the English, and Clive 
led an army to Murshidabad. A battle was fought at Plassey 
on 17th June, 1757, in which the English were victorious. 
SirajuddauH fled, but w'as betrayed into the hands of Mir Jaffar- 
and killed by his son. The conspirators then raised Mir Jaffar 
to the Subadarship of Bengal, Behar, and Orissa. The new 
Hawab reimbursed the English for all their losses and by his 
extravagance soon e.xhausted the treasury, which he tried to 
replenish by confiscations. This led to rebellions in several of 
the provinces ; and, had it not been for the English army and 
Clive, Mir Jaffar’s government would have been overthrown. 
He had another serious danger to contend against, in the shape- 
of an invasion of Bengal, headed by Ali Gauhar, the son of the- 
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emperor, who had received from his father the Subadarship of 
these provinces; but the promptitude of Clive and the courage 
of the British troops relieved hini from this difficulty also. 

Clive returned to England in 1760, and Mr. Vansittart, 
his successor, was induced by his Council to remove Mir 
Jaffar and to appoint his son-in-law, Mir Kasim, in his 
place. Mir K^sim engaged to pay large sums of money to 
the Company and to its servants, and, being unable to pay 
the whole, he made over the revenue of the rich districts of 
Burdwan, Chittagong, and Midnapur to the Company. This 
was the first territorial acquisition of the East India Company 
on a large scale. In a short time he increased the revenue of 
Bengal by nearly thirty per cent. But he found, that the English 
had really become masters of the country, and that, unless he 
succeeded in expelling them, he would remain a Subadir only in 
name. He accordingly removed his capital to Monghyr, ivhere, 
beyond the observation of the English, he began to make pre- 
parations for war. But before these preparations were complete, 
a misunderstanding arose with the English on the subject of the 
transit duties. The Company enjoyed the 
privilege of trading duty-free, on condition 
of paying a small annual pesJihis, or a 
consolidated sum. The Company’s servants, about this time, 
not oijily asserted their claim to the same privilege, but allowed 
their dative favourites to trade under its cover. Under the cir- 
cumstances, Kasim abolished the transit duties altogether ; and 
this led to hostilities. Mir Kasim’s armies were twice defeated 
at UdvinaM and Gheria (1763). Mir K£sim, thereupon, fled to 
Oudh, and on his way he put a number of English prisoners 
to death at Patna. The Subaddr of Oudh and the emperor 


of Delhi espoused his cause and invaded Behar; but the allies 


The Battle of 
Baxar. 


were signally defeated by I\Iajor IMunro at 
Baxar (1764). The Subaddr of Oudh fled 
to his O'tt'n countr)', while the emperor. 


without means or resources, loitered on the confines of Behar. 
On receipt of the news of hostilities between the English and 
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the Sufaad^r of Bengal, the Court of Directors requested Clive 
to return to Bengal. On his return, he found that the Council 
had already re-appointed Mir JafFar to the Subad^rship. He at 
once proceeded to Murshidabad and made 
v^th^M^r'jaffar ^ treaty with the Nawab, by which the 
military defence of the country was made 
over to the English and the Nawab agreed to carry on the 
civil administration with fifty-three lakhs of rupees a year. This 
was the celebrated Double Government of Lord Clive, which 
was then regarded as a master stroke of policy- After the 
settlement with the Nawab, he proceeded to Behar and 
obtained from the emperor the Divdni 

oSinstheDiS 

pay him twenty-six lakhs of rupees a year, 
and made over to him the provinces of Kord and Allaha- 
bad, which Nawab of Oudh was compelled to cede to the 
English, Balavanta Sinha, the Raja of Benares, who had sup- 
ported the English, was confirmed in his possessions, and the 
emperor made a free gift of the Northern Circarsto the English. 

After settling foreign affairs in this way,Lord Clive returned 
to Calcutta and directed his attention to the 
administration. better regulation of the government of the 
provinces. The work of collecting revenue 
was entrusted to native officers, supervised by Englishmen. The 
European troops of the Company mutinied, but Clive put, 

down the mutiny with a strong hand. The officers of the 

Company, who were ill paid in those days, used to amass money 
by private trade and by taking presents from the natives. To 
stop this Clive proposed to make over to them the profit arising 
from the monopoly of salt; but the authorities in England 
rejected this proposal. 

"Warren Hastings came to Bengal as Governor in 1772. TJie 

Hastings as debts of the Company then amounted to 

. Governor. 2. crore and sixty lakhs of rupees, and the 

^ . Directors were pressing for their payment. 

ore Vv arren Hastings arrived in India, the emperor, at the 
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instances of the M^rhittjfs, had gone to Delhi, against the wishes 
-of the English. They, therefore, stopped the payment of the 
tribute of twenty-si.v lakhs of rupees a year, and sold the pro- 
vinces of Kora and Allahabad to the Nawab of Oudh for fifty 
lakhs of rupees. Both these sums went towards the payment 
-of this debt. 

The invasion of Rohilkhund by the M^rh^tt^s had reduced 
The Robilla war Rohillas to great distress. The Nawab 
of Oudh was bent on appropriating Rohil- 
Ichund to himself, sO' that they were between two fires. . They, 
however, paid forty lakhs of rupees to the Nawab, to enable 
bim to purchase immunity for them from the hostility of the 
Marhdttdis. But the Mdrhatta army having been recalled to the 
Deccan, the Nawab had no occasion to paj' them the amount, 
■ The Rohillas, therefore, asked him to refund it, which he re- 
fused to do. The Nawab, to avoid the risk of being involved 
in a war, single-handed, sought the alliance of the English, and, 
by paying them forty lakhs of rupees, obtained from them the 
services of an English contingent ; and, with this help, he con- 
quered Rohilkhund and annexed it to his extensive dominions 
(1774). hlany people in England censured Hastings for hiring 
out soldiers on this occasion. But in defence of Hastings it is 
said that he was induced to help the Nawab, only because 
the loose confederacy of the Rohillas constituted a danger to' 
Oudh and Bengal. Any Rohilla chief might any day bring in 
the Mdrhatt^s and disturb the peace of the English. By allow- 
ing a friendly power like the Nawab to absorb the Rohilla 
territories, Hastings simplj’^ ensured the peace of northern India. 

Hastings removed all the offices from Murshidabad to Cal- 
cutta and took the Divini into ■ his . own 
■ces^to°Cal hands. He replaced the pilncipal native 

civil officers bj' Europeans, and divided 
Bengal and Behar into several districts, presided over by Col- 
lectors, who were entrusted with the powers of civil Judges. 
The criminal administration remained in the hands of the Kazis, 
■or IMusalman hlagistrates, as before. 
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THE DOWN FALL OF THE FRENCH IN INDIA, 


CHAPTER in. 


Events in Madras (1756-1769). 


Count Lally in 
Karnat. 


War was declared between England and France in 1756, and' 
the French sent an army to Pondicherry 
under the command.of Count Lally. Shortly 
after his arrival, Lally took possession of 
Fort St. David, on the Coromandal coast, which belonged 
to the English, and razed it to the ground. He then recalled 
Bussy from Hyderabad. This was a vei}" impolitic step, for 
as soon as Bussy had left the Deccan, SaHbat Jang lost his 
Subad^rship and shortly afterwards his life also ; and thus the 
French influence in the Deccan was completely destroyed in 1759. 
Lally now invested Madras ; but, an English squadron arriving 
about this time on the coast, he was obliged to raise the siege. 

Sir Eyre Coote defeated Lally at Wandewash, and, encouraged 
by this success, laid siege to Pondicherry, which fell into his 
hands in 1761. From this time the dream of a French 
empire in India vanished altogether. The French have, indeed, 
recovered Pondicherry, but they have lost all their influence in 
India, As in Bengal, so in Madras, the- 
destroyed^^^'^'^^ English from this time became supreme. 

Muhammad Ali, the Nawab of Arkot, was 
their proteg^ and the native rulers, busy with their own- 
quarrels, had no time to think about them. 

The English had long been anxious to obtain possession 
The Northern Northern Circars, the revenue of 

Cirrars^taken by which Salabat Jang had assigned for the 
^ ' maintenance of Buss}’’s soldiers. Clive- 

induced the emperor to make a free gift of them to the English, 
but Nizim Ali, who succeeded SaHbat Jang, refused to make 
them over. In their anxiet)’ to get possession of the provinces, 
the English agreed to pay a tribute to Niz£ra Ali, and entered 
into an offensive and defensive alliance with him in 1766. This 
brought them into collision with Hyder Ali, 
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From the end of the fourteenth century, Yidavas had 
reigned at Maisur as feudatories of the 
State. Vijaynagar ; but they had praftically 

become independent after the fall of that- 
kingdom. They grew more and more powerful, established 
their capital at Seringapatam, and extended the boundaries of . 
their empire on all sides by annexing small | Hindu kingdoms. 
The old family of kings came to an end in 1733, and a 
period of anarchy and confusion followed, during which the 
Muhammadans selected Krishna Ray a scion of a distant 
branch of the royal family, and made him Raj^. Krishna Ray 
reigned nominally from 1734 to 1760. He was of an indolent 
disposition, and his minister, Nanda Raj, was the real ruler of 
Maisur. He appointed, as one of his officers, a young adventurer 
named Hyder Ali, who soon rose to be commander-in-chief of 
Hyder Alt kingdoms. Hyder ne.xt deposed the- 

old king, made himself Sultan of Maisur, 
and conquered the whole country up to the Krishni in 1760. 
This 'brought him into collision with the M^rhitt^s, the 
history of his war with whom has already been given in. 
Book VII, Chapter V. On M^dhava Rao’s return, Hyder 
defeated the Rana of Vednaur and obtained twelve crores of 
rupees by the plunder of his capital. The possession of this 
immense treasure was the source of Hyder’s power. In his 
career of conquest, he reached the boundaries of the territories 
of the Nizam, who, thereupon, proclaimed war against him 
and applied to his English allies to assist him with soldiers. 
But shortly afterwards he deserted the English and made peace 
with Hyder. The English now became involved in direct hosti- 
lities with the latter, whose army invaded the Carnatic in 1769, 
The first reached the immediate neighbourhood- 

Maisur war. of Madras. There was no Clive at that 

time in the Madras Council, and, alarmed at the presence of 
Hyder at their gates, they made a treaty the terms of which were 
very favourable to him. It was, in fact, an offensive and defen- 
sive alliance on condition of mutual restitution of conquests.- 
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THE KECULATIXG ACT. 


CHAPTER IV. 

Warrex Hastings, Goverkor-General (1773-1783)- 

The East India Company, the main object of whose opera- 
tions had hitherto been commerce, had now 
Act ^ Regulating become rulers of extensive territories, in the 
government of which there were great ir- 
regularities and disorder. It often happened that the share- 
holders did not get their dividends, but their Indian servants 
returned to England, after a short service, immensely rich. 
This drew the attention of Parliament to Indian affairs; 
and an Act, entitled the Regulating .A.ct, was passed in the year 
1772, Avhich laid down that the Governor of Bengal should be 
the Governor-General of the Indian possessions of the com- 
pany ; that he should have four Councillors to advise him in 
the government of the country, and that a Supreme Court 
•should be established in Calcutta for the trial of Europeans. 

Under this Act, Warren Hastings became the first Governor- 
General of India. Richard Barwell, Colonel 
nor-General°'^^''* ^^lonson. General Clavering, and Sir Philip 
Francis, the last three of whom had never 
been to India, were the first four members of the Governor- 
General's Council. Sir Elijah Impey was the first Chief Justice 
■of the Supreme Court. 

Shortly after the formation of the new Council a split 
occurred ; Clavering, illonson, and Francis 
'the^C^ncil''^ forming one party, and Hastings and Bar- 
well the other. Questions were decided 
by a majority of votes, and Hastings lost all his power, the 
majority reversing ' everything he did. The three members 
came to the conclusion that Hastings was an oppressor and a 
tyrant. They resolved that the assistance afforded to the 
Nawab of Oudh in the Rohilla war was highly improper. They 
made a new arrangement with the Nawab of Oudh, by which 
the province of Benares was ceded to the Company, and Raja 
Chait Sinha of Benares became their dependent. When the 
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news of these dissensions in the Council got abroad, many 
persons came forward with complaints against Hastings. 

Mah^rija Nanda Kumar was one of them. 

Parliament, the acceptance of 
presents from natives by an officer of the- 
Company was declared to be a serious crime, and Nanda Kumir 
charged Hastings with having accepted presents from his son, 
Rdja Gurudas, on the occasion of the Rdja's appointment to a 
high office under the Nawab. The Councillors asked Hastings 
to credit the amount of the presents to the treasury. Hastings, 
u- ' totally denied the charge and brought a. 

suit against Nanda Kumar for conspiracj*. 
While this suit was still pending, one Mohan Prasfd preferred 
a charge of forgery against Nanda Kumar, who ivas tried before 
Sir Elijah Impey, condemned, and executed (1775). The 
execution of Nanda Kum^r is generally regarded as a great 
blot on the character both of Hastings and .of Impey ; but 
there is no evidence to show that Hastings had anything to do 
with Mohan Prasad's case. He had himself instituted a case 


and that was enough to crush his enemy. Even after the exe- 
cution of Nanda Kumar, the dissensions 
power Council ran high, but the death of 
Colonel Monson, in 1776, placed Hastings 
again in power by rendering his casting vote decisive. 

The historj’- of the M^rhatt£ war, undertaken at the instance 
of the Bombay Government, has already been given in 
Book VII., Chapter VI. 

It has been related how the Madras Government was- 
obliged to enter into an offensive and defensive alliance with 


Hyder Ali, in 1769. Shortly after this the Marhattas invaded 
his kingdom, and he applied to the 


Causes of the 
second Maisur 
war. 


Madras Government for aid, but in vain. 
This embittered his feelings against the 


English. On the French declaring war 


against the English in Europe in 1778, the latter possessed them- 
selves, one by one/ of all the French territories in India, till 
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they came to Mahe, which was in Maisur territory. Hyder 

requested them not to interfere with the French at Mihe, but 

they paid no heed to his request and captured the place. 

This led to hostilities with Hyder, Avho, with an immense army 

and a hundred pieces of cannon, marched towards Madras. 

Colonel Baillie opposed him, but had to surrender, whereupon 

hlunro, who was marching against Hyder, 

The second had to fallback upon Madras. Hastings now 

{VlsLisup 

sent Sir Eyre Coote to talce the command of 
the hladras army. Coote relieved Wandewash and signally de- 
feated Hyder at Cuddalore (1781). The Dutch also declared 
war against the English about this time; and the English took 
Negapatam from them. Colonel Braithwaite, in command of an 
English force, was defeated by Hyder at Tanjore. The French 
again sent a squadron to the Indian seas, which alarmed the 
English. But, at this juncture, they were greatly relieved by the 
. , , news of Hyder’s death, in 1782; though 

Hyder s death. 1 c- t? j • 

their veteran general, bir E)Te Coote, dyrng 

. about the same time, they were not in a position to reap all the 

advantages they e.'tpefted from the event. On the other hand 

the French general, Buss}', returned to India and entered the 

service of Tipu, the son of Hyder Ali. Any apprehensions from 

Bussy, however, were of a short duration, as the pacification of 

1 7S2 brought the war with the French to a close, and Bussy 

was obliged to resign his command. Shortly after his father's 

death Tipu proceeded to the Malabar coast to oppose an English 

contingent sent from Bombay. Hastings was at this time 

straining every nerve to defeat Tipu Sultfo ; but the Council 

at hladras sent a messenger to him to sue for peace , which 

Tipu granted, after some delay, on condition 

Manga^loref ° mutual restitution of conquests. This is 

known as the treaty of Mangalore (1783). 

The hlarhatti, hlaisur, French, and Dutch wars cost the Gov- 
ernment of India an immense sum of raone}’^, and the Governor- 
General had recourse to extraordinary measures in order to 
meet this extraordinary demand for money, which gave a handle 
to his enemies to raise an agitation against him in England. 
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Chait Sihha. 


It has already been said that the majority in the Council 
•compelled the Nawab of Oudh to cede Benares to the Company , 
and that the of Benares became their dependent. 

Hastings now demanded from Chait Sinha, the R^ja, a pay- 
ment of five lakhs of rupees towards the cost of the wars. 
The demand was just and reasonable, and sanctioned by the 
usage of the country ; but the Raj^, though he was enormously 
rich, refused to comply with it and persistently pleaded 
poverty. Hastings proceeded to Benares to punish him.. 
This led too much fighting and great 
disturbances, during which Hastings’s life 
"was in danger. At last Rij£ Chait Sinha, repeatedly defeated 
by the English, fled with the greater part of his wealth to 
Gwalior. In one of his forts was found a treasure of fifty 
lakhs of rupees. This fell to the soldiers as prize money, 
•and Government obtained nothing ; but these proceedings 
increased Hastings’s unpopularity. 

-AsafuddauH, the Nawab of Oudh, owed the English about 
two crores of rupees, but he had ho means 
this enormous sum. His father, 
Shujauddaula, had given his step-mothers 
large sums of money and e.x:tensive j^girs, and the Nawab, since 
his accession, had been trying to get possession of this treasure, 
which, by law, belonged to the State. But the majority in the 
Council granted the Begums a guarantee on the part of the 
■Company. Now that Hastings pressed him for payment, he 
pleaded poverty and asked for assistance in seizing the treasure. 
Hastings thought this a good opportunity for punishing the 
Begums for aiding arid abetting Chait Sinha, and sent an army 
•to Fyzabad ; but he got only seventy-five lakhs of rupees from 
them. 

Hastings was an able administrator. He made a settlement 
of revenue with the zemindars for five years, 

Hastings s ad- ^ paved the wav for its punctual 
ministration. ^ ^ 

realisation. The Supreme Court having at- 

-tempted to extend its jurisdiction over the whole province. 
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Hastings delegated the appellate power of the Divan, now 
represented by the Governor- General in Council, to a netv 
Appellate -Court entitled the Sadar Div^ni Adalat, and made- 
Impey its Chief Judge, Now Impey was Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Court, already established by royal charter, and was 
not subordinate to the Company. But having accepted this- 
appointment under the Company, he was recalled, and the 
Court was abolished. 

Hastings was censured by the Direftors for certain irregu- 
... . , larities, in consequence of which he resigned 

his appointment in 1703. He left India 
in 1785. On his arrival in England he was very well received 
by the authorities, who would have granted him a patent of 
nobility but for his enemies, rvho impeached him in Parlia- 
ment for high crimes and misdemeanours. After a trial which 
lasted seven years, the House of Lords pronounced him ‘not 
guilty.’ But the proceedings had reduced him to poverhv 
and the Direftors of the East India Company, in consideration 
of his eminent services in India, granted him a handsome 
pension. 


CHAPTER V. 

Sir Joii.v HacPHERSox, Lord Cornwallis, and 
Sir John Shore (1785-1789). 

Sir John Macpherson was the senior member of the 
Supreme Council when Warren Hastings left India, and be- 
came Governor-General. He (governed the country for twenty 
months, and was succeeded in 17S6 by Lord Cornwallis. But 
before his arrival, there was a great agitation 
Cornwallis England on Indian affairs. Mr. Fo.n 

proposed that the Government of India 
should be transferred from the Company to the Crotra 
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■and seven-, Commissioners appointed in England to superintend 
.•Indian affairs. This proposal, however, did not meet with 
.the approval of Parliament, and Fox resigned. The ne\y 
JPrime Minister, Pitt the Younger, made a fresh proposal, 
■which deprived the Company of all its powers, but not of its 
.existence. By his Bill, which became law on 13th August, 1784, 


The India Bills. 


Administrative 

reforms. 


Pitt created a Board of Control for the 
purpose of supervising Indian affairs, and 
the Board praftically ruled India. The powers of the general 
bod}' of shareholders of the Company were reduced, and 
though the Court of Direftors remained at the head of affairs, 
and, to all appearance, carried on the Government, they had to 
.work under the supervision of the Board of Control. 

; Lord Cornwallis introduced many reforms in the administra- 
tion. He increased the pay of the Com- 
pany’s servants, so as to place them above 
the temptation of taking contrafts or carry- 
ing on private trade. From this time forward bribery and cor- 
ruption became almost unknown in British India. He reduced 
the contributions levied from the Nawab of Oudh for military 
proteftion from seventy to fifty lakhs of rupees a year. 

■After the treaty of Mangalore, Tipu Sultin made many 
attempts to increase his power. The Hindus in the western 
.provinces of Maisur often resisted his authority ; as a punish- 
ment, he forcibly converted a very large 
number of them to Muhammadanism and 
drove about two thousand Brahrhans 
to commit suicide to escape conversion. This sent a thrill of 
horror through the Hindu world, and N^na Farnavis 
•joined the Nizam in invading Tipu’s territories. Tipu, how- 
ever, pacified them by the payment of a large sum of money 
.and the cession of certain distrifts; and the war was brought 
,to a close in 1787. In 1789 he Invaded Travancore, which 
was under British proteftion. The English, therefore, were 
compelled to take up arms in defence of the Eijd. But, before 
declaring war. Lord Cornwallis sought and obtained the co- 


The third 
Maisur war. 
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THE PERMANENT SETTLEMENT, 


operation of the Nizam and the M^rhittas. The war lasted for 
three years, in the course of which Lord Cornwallis defeated Tipu 
in a general engagement at Arikera, and took' several hill forts 
by storm ; and the Marhitt^s defeated Tipu’s army at Simoga, 
•with the assistance of a small English contingent (1791). In 
the third year, Tipu’s capital, Seringapatam, -was attacked from 
different quarters, and he was forced to sue for peace. He paid 
three crores of rupees as indemnity for the war and ceded half 
his kingdom, which was equally divided by the allies (1792), 
After the successful termination of the Maisur war. Lord 
Cornwallis returned to Calcutta and devoted himself to the 
good government of the Company’s posses- 
The Decennial gjons. Akbar had had the whole empire sur- 
veyed, the lands classified and the revenue 
fixed accordingly ; and, though many changes had been made 
■during the course of the next two centuries, the system still 
was mainly that of Akbar. The English made no innovations. 
They were anxious simply to colleft the revenue punftually, 
and made temporary settlements with the zemindars, some- 
times for five years and sometimes for a year only. The Court 
of Direftors sent instruftions in 1786 to make a settlement 
for ten years, holding out hopes that it would be made perma- 
nent if it worked well. This was the Decennial Settlement. 
Lord Cornwallis went further than this. He granted the 
zemindars proprietary interest in the soil, 
Settfemenb^"^''^ amount of revenue for ever. 

It was enafted for the proteftion of the 
tenants that the zemindar should grant them leases as early as 
possible, and the Decennial Settlement was declared Permanent 
on the 22nd March, 1793. The settlement has done much 
good to Bengal. It has created a wealthy landed aristocracy 
bound by the strongest ties of interest to the British Govern- 
ment. But, the provisions of the Act for granting leases to 
the tenants not having been enforced at the time, Govern- 
ment has been obliged, from time to time, to have recourse 

■ to legislative interference for their proteftion. . . ' 
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Lord Cornwallis deprived the ’Colleftors of their judicial 
powers, which he transferred to judges, appointed to take cog- 
nisance both of civil and criminal suits, an appeal lying from 
their decisions to the Governor-General 
Pubfic'^Service^.^^ Council as Sadr Divani Ad^Iat. These 
Courts had jurisdiftion only over the Na- 
tives, and the assistance of Pandits and K^zis was sought to 
■explain the Hindu and Muhammadan laws to the judges. 
Prom this time the appointment of Natives ' to Government 
Service was restrifled to Darog^ships of the Police and Munsif- 
ships ; the pay of a D£roga was ' twenty-five rupees a' month, 
and the Munsifs were paid by commission. Lord Cornwallis 
sailed for England from Madras in Oftober 1793. He made 
the Company the greatest power ih India. In the same year 
the Company obtained a new Charter, by which their monopoly 
•of Indian trade was, to a certain extent, abolished.' 

Sir John Shore, who had greatly assisted Lord Cornwallis 
in the settlement of the land revenue, was 
appointed Governor-General in his place. 
Sir John had resided in India for a long time and gained great 
■experience in the work of administration. During his Governor- 
Generalship the M^rhattis defeated the Nizam at the battle 
•of Kurdla. But Sir John did not intervene, as the authorities 
In England were averse to the interference of their Indian 


Sir John Shore. 


■officers in the affairs of Native States. Nawab Asafuddaula 
of Oudh died in 1798, and there was a dispute about the suc- 
cession. Sir John Shore went in person to Lucknow, raised 
S£dat Ali to the Subadarship ' of Oudh, and made a treaty 
' with him by which Allahabad was ceded to the English and 
the cost of maintaining a British contingent was raised' to 
?seventy-four lakhs of rupees. ' ' ' 

At this time the Board of Control attempted to bring about 
an amalgamation of. the Company’s army with that of the British 
Crown. Dissatisfied with this, the Company’s soldiers mutinied, 
and Sir. John had great difficulty In .quelling the inutiny.. On his 
vreturn from Lucknow, helaid down his office and left for England. 
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CHAPTER VI;'. 

Lord Wellesdey (1798-1805); 


Lord Wellesley, 


Lord IVIornington, afterwards created Marquis of IVelles- 
ley, was appointed Governor-General in- 
succession to Sir John Shore. He was 
' 3 member of the Board of Control and possessed some know- 
ledge of Indian affairs. Mr. Kirkpatrick, who had served for 
a long time as Resident in the Courts of Sindhiaandthe Nizam, 
came out by the same ship with the new Governor-General, and 
gave him much information about the conduft and charafter 
of the native princes of India, from which his Lordship came 
to the conclusion that the policy of non-intervention, so much- 
advocated in England, was not suited to India. 

On his arrival, he found that Tipu Sultan was engaged in an 
attempt to drive the English from India, that he had entered into* 
3 league with Niz^m Ali, N^n^ Farnavis and the Afghans, and' 
that he had already concluded a treaty with the French Republic. 

The Nizam had a contingent of 15,000 men, 
trained by Raymond, a Frenchman belong- 
ing to the republican party. Sindhia, too, 

• had regiments disciplined by Frenchmen, All this convinced 
Lord Wellesley that it was absolutely necessarj’' to humble 
Tipu, and he ordered Lord Harris, the commander-in-chief 
at Madras, to march at once against his capital. Lord 
Wellesley invited the Nizam to enter into a subsidiary alliance 
with the English; and the Nizam, having learnt from bitter ex- 
perience that, unless protefted by the English, his dominions- 
would soon fall a prey to the Mdrhdttas, readily consented (see 
Book VII. Chap. VIII). 

Zeman Shdh, the Sultdn of Kabul, reached Lahore about this 
time, with the intention of invading Hindusth^n, and wrote a. 
letter to Lord Wellesley to that effeft. This greatly increased 
- , Ills anxiety to prosecute the war against. 

Maisur war. •‘■Pu 'With vigour. Twenty-one thousand 

British soldiers and 10,000 troops ,of the; 


State of India 
in 1799. 
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Nizam’s army proceeded from Vellore in the direction of* 
•Seringapatam in February 1799. One of Tipu’s armies was J 
'totally routed at Sed^sir, and the other, under Tipu himself, at 
Malavelli (i 799 )> whence Tipu fell back, in all haste, upon his ■ 
■capital. Lord Harris, aware of the alarm which had taken pos- 
session of Tipu’s mind, lost no time in besieging the place. 
'Seringapatam is situated in the midst of the river K£verf. Ap- 
prehending that the floods of the river might ‘delay his ' 
•operations in rainy season, he made all expedition to 
bring the siege to a succe ssful issue. A breach was effected - 
In the walls of the city, and the English advanced to the ■ 
assault. Tipu’s soldiers fiercely opposed them at the breach, . 
but in vain. The capital was taken, and Tipu’s dead body ; 
was found lying near one of the gates. Lord Wellesley, 
proclaimed the extinction of the kingdom of Tipu SuMn, 
and the ancient Maisur State was restored to the old royal 


family of the Yadavas, who had been pining ; 
restored*^^ captivity since the year 1760. All the, 

members of the royal family were dead, 
•except a child of five years of age, who v/as brought out 
from prison and made Rajd. The English administered the 
•country in his name, and Purnid, finance minister of Tipu, .was 
made finance minister of the new state. Tipu’s descendants 
were removed to Vellore, where they lived on pensions granted 
them by the English. 

What remained of Tipu’s territories, after the restoration 
•of the ancient State, was divided between the English and the 
Nizam. The latter, however, gave away his share to the English 
and entered into a fresh alliance with them, by which he agreed 
to maintain a larger number of British soldiers at Hyderabad 
than before. Lord Wellesley offered .the Peshwa a share of 
these territories on condition of his entering into a subsidiary 
alliance with the English. But the Peshwa declined to accept the. 
offer. How Bdjf Rdo was compelled in the course of two years 
to enter into a subsidiary alliance, has already been related. - 
Lord Wellesley pensioned- the Rdja of Tanjore and- the 
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Kawab of the Carnatic, and placed their territories under British' 
officers. As a countercheck to Zeman Sh^h, he sent Captain 
Malcolm to represent the Government of India at the Persian 
Court. 

The Nawabs of Oudh generally spent their time in pleasure- 
and were never in a position to pay the- 
F^hHkhu^nd” stipulated amount of money for the main- 

tenance of the British contingent at their 
Capital. Lord Wellesley, therefore, induced Sidat Ali to com- 
mute the payment into the cession of Kor£ and Rohilkhund. 
The English gained two advantages by this transaction. Ther 
realised their dues punftually by administering the provinces, 
through their own officers, and, the Nawab’s territories being 
surrounded on all sides by British dominions, all anxiety for 
their protection ceased. 

The authorities in England had always been opposed to- 
territorial aggrandisement or interference in the affairs of Native 
States. The policy pursued by Lord Wellesley, which had 
nearly doubled their possessions in the course of four years, 
was disapproved by them, and he resigned. But he agreed to- 
stay for another year ; and it was fortunate for India that he 
did so, for the Mirh^tt^s were about this time making great 
preparations for a war against the English. 

The head of the Marhdtta empire having entered into a, 
subsidiary alliance with the English, Sin-: 

Berar were filled 

war. with alarm. The English, in faft, now 

pressed their invitation on Sindhia to enter 
into a similar alliance ; but he declined it, and joined the. 
R^ja of Berar in concerting plans for an invasion of British- 
territories. Holkar was then at Poona and did not join the 
other M^rh^tti chiefs. The Governor-General sent armies- 
from Maisur and H3'derabad to Poona and reinstated Biji- 
Rio. Holkar had already left Poona before the advent of 
the English. 

While there was no doubt that Sindhia and the Raja of Berar 
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'W'ere making preparations for war, they professed friendly 

intentions towards the English, and, in order to put an end 

to this ambiguous position, the Governor-General sent them 

an ullmatum, desiring them to withdraw their armies to’ 

their own territories, and undertaking at the same time to 

adopt a similar course himself. The allies would not agree- 

to this proposal, and war was formally declared. Sir Arthur- 

Wellesley, brother of the Governor-General, advanced with 

his army from the south, while Lord Lake proceeded to 

Hindusthan. The fort of Ahmadnagar fell into the hands 

of Sir Arthur Wellesley. Sindhia made an attempt to plunder the 

Nizam's territories in the rear of the English army. But Sir 

_ . - . . Arthur Wellesley wheeled round and came 

Battle of Assai. , . . . , , , 

upon him at Assai, where a battle was 

fought. The regiments, disciplined by De Boigne, fought with 
desperate valour to proteft the guns. But the Mdrh^tta army 
was unable to resist the charge of the British, and, after 
a well-fought battle. Sir Arthur Wellesley was completely vic- 
torious (August, 1803). He was engaged in after life in many 
arduous wars and became famous as Duke of Wellington; but 

it was at the battle of Assai that he won his first laurels. In this 

> 

battle Sindhia lost about 12,000 men, and nearly a third of the 
British army was killed. Shortly after, Colonel Stevenson was 
despatched in pursuit of Sindhia. He stormed the fort of 
Asirgarh and occupied BurhinpUr (Oftober, 1804). 

Lord Lake, advancing from Cawmpur, stormed the fort of 
Koel, occupied Aligarh, and marched to Delhi. He was op- 

posed by the Marhatt^ army on his way, but 

e I occupie . defeated it. Delhi fell into his hands, 

and the blinded emperor, after thirty years of suffering, came 
again under British proteftion, Agra shortly afterwards shared 
the fate of Delhi. A pitched battle was fought at Laswari 
on ist November, 1803, between Lord Lake and Sindhid-’s 
French Generals, Bourquin and Dudrenec. 
The disciplined troops of Sindhia fought 
' . . with- conspicuous courage and performed 
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•n-onderful’ feats of valqur; but, though Lord Lake lost a great 
portion of his aririy, he was viaorious. Orissa and Bundel- 
khund were conquered by the English in' the same year. 
Thus defeated in the north and in the south, Sindhia sued 
for peace. Lord Wellesley was willing to grant it only on 
condition that he should withdraw his troops from the 
east. To this Sindhia would not agree. A large portion of his 
army, with his famous park of artillery, was waiting at Argion 
in conjunction with the entire army of Raghuji Bhonsli. Sir 
Arthur attacked their combined forces at Argdon (November, 

1 803) and, after a short but well-fought battle,’ 
Arg^on°^ gained a complete victor}'. Gwailgarh and- 

Narnala fell into his hands in quick suc- 
cession. Alarmed at the successes of the English, Raghujf 
made peace with them by the cession of Orissa and western 
Berar (December 30, 1803). He also relinquished all his claims’ 
upon the Nizam for ckaulh, sardesmukki, sxidi ghdsddnd. Shortly’ 
Peace with Sin- afterwards Sindhia also made peace with- 
dhia and the the English at Sirji Anjangaon by the ces- 

of Nagpur. Hindusthan and KhandeS, and by' 

relinquishing all his claims upon the Nizam, the Peshwa, and the- 
Gaekwar. 


Beriveen the capture of Ahmadnagar and that of Gwailgarh 
there elapsed only a period of four months. But during this’ 
short time the Marhatti power was completely broken. Daulak 
Rao and Raghujf were compelled to make peace by the cession 
of nearly half their territories, and from this time they lost- 
their prestige and influence. The English, who till then 
had been merely one of the great powers of India, became now 
the paramount power in it (1804). 

In this very' year, old Nizim Ali, the Subadar of the Deccan, 
died and was succeeded by his son, Sikandar Jah. The 
English were supreme at Hyderabad, and so there was no 
dispute about the succession. The Nizam's army had joined 
the L.nglish in the Marhatt^ war, and Lord Wellesley made’ 
over to him the portion of Berar ceded by Raghujf Bhonsla. 
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War with Hol- 
Icar. 


■ ' Holkar had kept aloof all this time and did not join his Mar- 
■'hatt£ brethren. Indeed, he plundered Sindhia’s territory - 
and did him great injury. All the disband- 
ed soldiery obtained an asylum with Holkar. 

Early in 1804, he demanded the chauih 
•of certain distrifts in Hindusth^Ln from the English. But they 
rejefted his claims with scorn, and Lord Wellesley now deemed 
it necessary to break down the power of Holkar. • War was 
formally proclaiimed, and Colonel Murray from Guzerat and- 
Lord Lake from Hindusthan simultaneously invaded his 
territories (1804). Colonel Murray’s force had retired to their 
■quarters before the rains. Not knowing this, however. 
Colonel Monson entered Holkar’s territories with the view of 
joining Murray. Holkar pursued Monson with his whole army 
-and harassed him greatly for two months, at the erid of which 
he, with the wreck of his army, reached Agra. Holkar next 
•occupied Mathuri. He then seized Delhi. But as soon as 
Lord Lake made his appearance there, he fled to Bharatpur, 
the R^j^ of which,' in spite of his treaty with the English, 
joined him. Monson and General Fraser attacked their.com-. 
Bined armies at Dig and totally routed them (December, 1804). 
Lord Lake came upon Holkar’s cavalry at Fafakkabad and 
•dispersed them; Flolkar himself fled. The English besieged ■ 
Bharatpur (February, 1805). It_ was a strong fort, and every 
attempt to carry it failed. The R 4 ja of Bharatpur, how- ' 
-ever, finding that there was no hope of receiving any succour 
from Holkar, sued for peace, -which was granted. This event 
produced ah impression, which was not dispelled till the fall of 
■that place 2 1 years after,' that • the English could not take 
Bharatpur. 

■ Lord Wellesley, though constantly engaged in arduous war- 
fare, yet found ■ time to carry out, many, 
social and administrative reforms. People, 
w'-ho had’no'children born to them up to an 
•advanced age, often took a vow to cast their first-born child', 
into the Ganges at its confluence with the sea. •. This cruel ■ 
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custom was a fruitful source of infanticide amongst the Hindus^ 
and it was Lord Wellesley, who put a stop to it. The Governor- 
General in Council was the highest appellate court for the natives 
of India. But, the Governor-General being engaged in many 
arduous duties, the hearing of appeals was often greatly 
delayed. Lord Wellesley, therefore, made over his appel- 
late power to a number of able judges, and the Sadr Divani 
Addlat was thus created anew. He also established the College- 
of Fort William for the training of European officers of the 
Company. But the cost of its maintenance was so great that 
the Direftors insisted on a reduftion of its expenditure. 


CHAPTER VII. 

Lord Cornwallis, Sir George Barlow, and 
Lord Minto (1805-1813), 

On receipt of the news of Monson’s defeat, the Court 
of Direftors sent out Lord Cornwallis a 
second time to assume the office of 
Governor-General, with instruftions to 
establish peace and check the thirst of Englishmen in India, 
for territorial acquisition. On reaching Calcutta, his Lordship 
wrote a letter to Lord Lake, direfting him to return the whole 
of Hindusthan to Sindhia and to restore his ancestral posses- 
sions to Holkar. Lord Lake had, however, already entered 
into a new treaty with Sindhia. Lord Cornwallis, though, 
verj- old, undertook a journey to the North-Western Provinces, 
but fell seriously ill at Ghazipur, where he died (1805), 

The death of Lord Cornwallis placed Sir George Barlow,. 

Senior Member of the Council, at the head 
of affairs. It was with great reluftance that 
he carried out the non-intervention policy 
formulated by the authorities in England. The Government ' 
of India was instrufted not to interfere in the affairs of 
Native States, imless their own territories were aftually invaded.. 
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The Vellore 
Mutiny. 


The consequence of this short-sighted policy was that the ■ 
establishment of peace in Central India was delayed by the - 
mutual jealousies, animosities, and quarrels of the Native States. 
Holkar compelled the Raj£ of Jaypur to pay eighteen lakhs 
of rupees. The Rajd of Bundi suffered greatly at the hands - 
of that eccentric Mdrhdtta chief, Yasovanta RsCo, who killed all 
his brothers, and at last died insane in the year i8ii. The • 
Nizam, too, began to form new schemes of conquest. 

The descendants of Tipu Sultan had their residence fixed 
at Vellore in the Madras Presidency, where 
two sepoy regiments and a number of Euro- 
pean soldiers were stationed. An order to - 
the sepoys to wear a new head-dress, produced great dis- 
content amongst them, and this was probably fomented by 
the descendants of Tipu. They mutinied and killed their 
European officers on the loth July, 1806. But Colonel Gillespie, . 
arriving with British troops from Arkot, quelled the mutiny, 
and Tipu’s descendants were brought to Calcutta. On the 
arrival of Lord Minto as Governor-General (July, 1807), Sir 
George Barlow was appointed Governor of Madras. 

Lord Minto adhered as a rule to the non-intervention policy. 

But,the Native Chiefs of Bundelkhund having 
created great disturbances by their mutual 
quarrels, he sent General Martindell to establish peace in these - 
hilly trafts (1807). The famous fort of Kdlanjara fell into the- 
hands of the English about this time. Napoleon Buonaparte- 
the emperor of the French, sent an ambassador to Persia . 
in order, if possible, to check the progress of the English. 
For the purpose of counteracting French influence. Lord 
Minto organised Embassies to Persia, Afghanisthdn, and. 
the Punjab, and established friendly relations with these 
States. .The Sikh chiefs to the east of the Sutlej placed 
themselves under British protection in the year 1809 (see - 
Book VI., Chap. IX.). 

After the death of Yalovanta Rao Holkar, two parties were - 
formed in the State, a Milrhatta party and a Pathan party. Amin 


Lord Minto. 
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Khan, who was the leader of the latter, gained the upper hand ’ 
in the management of the State, and established a small princi- 
pality for himself by despoiling the neigh- 
Amir K n. touring weak chiefs. At last, he ventured 
to attack Jaypur, In this matter, also. Lord Minto interfered, 
but he could not crush Amir Khdn, as he was unwilling to a6t 
against orders from England. The Rijas of Kolhapur and 
Sivantwari were great pirates in the Arabian Sea. Lord Minto 
put a stop to their piracies with a strong hand. 

He made an attempt to put down dacoiiy in Bengal. 
He contrafted no fresh loans. During his administration the 
credit of the Government of India was so high that he suc- 
ceeded in reducing the rate of interest on the Public Debt. At . 
the time of his return in 1813, he recorded his opinion that- 
peace in India was not likely to be disturbed except by an erup- 
tion of the Pindiris from Central India. 


CHAPTER VUI. 

Marquis of Hastings (1813-1823). 

The prophecy of Lord Minto was falsified. The hlarquis of 
Hastings, on his arrival in India, found that the Rajd of Nepal 
had invaded British territories. Nepal had made itself a great 
military power by the conquest of the greater part of the Hima- 
The Nepal war. regions. The Nepalese occupied the 

villages of Bhutwal and Sivraj in Bengal in 
1S13. The English recaptured these places, and the Nepalese 
declared war against them. The Marquis of Hastings, then on 
lour in the North-Western Provinces, sent four distinA armies 
towards Nepal. Generals Ochterlony and Gillespie commanded 
the western and the eastern army respeftively. 

The fort of Maloun, though garrisoned by the famous 
Gurkha , general, Amar- Sinha Thappa, and his men, fell- 
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into the hands of Ochterlony early in 1815. Almora was next 
captured, and the Nepal Council sent proposals for. peace, but 
Amar Sinha Th^pp^, arriving about this time at Kh^tmdndu, . 
advised the Council to continue the war. General Ochterlony 
marched straight from Behar to Khatmdndu. Finding the usual 
'route strongly defended, he marched by another road and ap- 
peared suddenly before the fort of Mukbanpur, which com- 
manded Kh£tm£ndu. The Fort soon fell into his hands, and 
the Nepal Council sued for, and obtained, peace. By its terms . 
the English obtained possession of Kum^un, Garhwal, and the 
mountainous countries between the Jumna and the Sutlej. 
The Raj^ of Sikkim was declared to be under British protec- 
tion. Thus the Gurkhas' were completely isolated from the 
rest of India (1815). 

The history of the Pind^ri and Marhatt£ wars during the 
administration of the Marquis of Hastings has already been 
given in Book VIL, Chap. VUI. 


Lord Amherst. 


CHAPTER IX. 

■ Lord Amherst (1823-1828). 

The Marquis of Hastings returned to England early in 1823, , 
and Mr. Adam, the Senior Member of the - 
Council, afled as Governor-General for a . 
short time, during which he became unpopular owing to his . 
interference with the liberty of the press. Lord Amherst was 
sent out to India in 1823. 

The first event of his administration \vas the Burmese war. 
The Burmese had already occupied Assam and taken posses- 
sion of Sahpur, an island in the Bay of Bengal, belonging to- 
the English. Lord Amherst retook Sahpur; but the king of 
Burma vaingloriously sent a golden chain to 

The first Bur- bring the Governor-General captive to Ava. 
mese war. r^, ^ . , . . o ^ 

The financial position of the Government 

at this, time was extremely prosperous. Lord Hastings had left 
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ten crores of rupees in the treasury, and the annual surplus 
amounted to two crores. But the Burmese war was, in one 
sense, the most difficult in which the English had engaged in 
the East. The route to Burma lay through unhealthy jungles 
and difficult and unknown mountains; and so it was determined 
to take the to\ra of Rangoon, at the mouth of the Irrawady, and 
to advance by the river. But there were difficulties about this 
plan also. The necessaries of European life were unavailable at 
Rangoon, and the whole country became a vast sheet of water 
during the rains. In spite of all these diflSculties, Sir Archibald 
Campbell sailed from Madras and took Rangoon and Martaban 
without difficulty, and Captain Richard occupied Assam. ' The 
Burmese general, Maha Bundle, made vigorous preparations for 
war; but he was killed at the battle of Don^bew (1824). Pro- 
posals for peace were made about this time; but, the rains 
having set in, no treaty was concluded. 

Two years passed without any sign of the war coming to 
a speedy termination. Immense sums of money were spent 
and a large number of English soldiers died of fever and 
starvation. 

In the third year of the v'ar. Sir Archibald Campbell reached 
Yandabu by the Irrawady, and this frightened the king into ' 
coming to terms. The English obtained a crore of rupees as 
indemnit}' for war and the cession of Assam, Arakan, and 
Tenaserim (1826). 

In the same year, Dui^ans^I deposed his minor cousin, the 
Rija of Bharatpur, declared himself Riji, and began to make 
preparations for war. The native chiefs secretly encouraged him. 
Lord Combermere was sent against Bharatpur. The fort had 

The capture of ;"§^^;ded as impregnable since 1806, 
Bharatpur. Lord Combermere was able to enter it 

blowing up a portion of the 
fortifications. The minor prince was restored to the throne, 
and Durjansil sent a prisoner to Benares,- in 1826. ' ' ' ' * 
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CHAPTER X. 


Lord William Bentinck (1828-1835). 

Lord William Bentinck was aman of apeaceful disposition, 
and he spent the greater part of his time in 
endeavours to improve the condition of the 
people. During the seven years of his ad- 
ministration, he was obliged to annex two small principalities to 
the British Empire, r/iz., Coorg and Cachar. The people of Cachar 
invited the English to take possession of their country, and, the 
Raj^ of Coorg having committed several murders, it became 
•necessary to depose him. The Ri.j£ of Maisur attained his 
majority in x8ii, and took the administration of the State into 
‘his own hands. But its affairs fell into disorder, and the 
'people broke out in rebellion. The Raj^ was, therefore, 
pensioned, and the State placed under British Commissioners.’ 
These are the only instances in which Lord William Bentinck 
interfered in the affairs of native States. 

Bentinck abolished the Sati rite, by which Hindu women 
. used to burn themselves on the funeral pyres 

ocia re orms, husbands. Marriage in Rajput 

•families of the higher class being very expensive, the Rajputs 
were in the habit of killing their infant daughters. This cruel 
•custom of female infanticide was also suppressed in British terri- 
tories by his Lordship, who exhorted the native princes to do 
away with it in their States. In the Northern Circars, the 
Khonds were in the habit of propitiating their great mother 
Earth with human sacrifices. He adopted strift measures 
to put a stop to this cruel praftice; but 
Reclamation of Khonds, unable to appreciate his 

benevolent motives, rebelled, and it was 
with great difficulty that the rebellion was put down. - The 
reclamation of savage tribes engaged his earnest attention, 
<and the Khonds, the Kols, and the 'Mairs of Ajmir were 
^greatly benefited by his exertions. 

An important 'controversy was raised during this administra- 


Social reforms. 


Reclamation of 
-savages . 
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tion as to the best medium for imparting education to the- 

X people of India. The Orientalists advocated: 
The Anglicists, hh ao i-. 

Orientalists, and the cause of Arabic, Persian, and Sanskrit 

Vernacularists. literature ; the Anglicists tvere for giving 
an English education, and the Vernacularists were for improving 
and encouraging the Vernaculars. Lord William Bentinck, after 
patiently examining the arguments advanced on all three sides, 
decided in favour of English education, which has since con- 
ferred immense benefits on the people of India. 

Colonel Sleeman, in an able report, drew the attention of 
Government to the existence in India of 
The Thugs. ^ assassins and robbers called. 

Thngs, who decoyed travellers, killed them, and robbed them of 
their property. The prevalence of dacoity in Bengal has already- 
been noticed. Lord William Bentinck organised a special 
Thugi Department for the prevention of these violent crimes. 

It has been already stated that Lord Cornwallis had left only 
Admission of openings for natives into Government 
Natives into the service, namely, the post of Darog^ and that 
Public, Service. of Munsif. Government, however, was not 
financially in a position to entertain the services of a large number 
of highly paid European officers, and in almost every district 
arrears of work accumulated to the great hardship of the parties 
concerned. Lord William Bentinck accordingly proposed the ap- 
pointment of qualified Natives to the higher ranks of the Service . 
He abolished Persian as the Court language and substituted the- 
vemaculars for it. He established the Calcutta hledical Co liege, 
and declared change of religion to be no bar to inheritance. 

The Charter of 1813 abolished the Company’s monopoly 
of Indian trade, and the Charter of 1833 abolished the Chinese 
monopoly also. In the latter year,the Company obtained a Charter 
for a further period of twenty years only as rulers of India. By 
this Charter, Europeans obtained permission to acquire landed 
property in India, and natives, to enter the' higher ranks of the 
service. TheNorth-WestemProvinceswere constituted into a sepa- 
rate Presidency, with Sir Charles Metcalfe as its first Governor. 
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CHAET?R XI. 

Lord Auckland (1836-1842). 

Lord William Bentihck left India in 1835, and was suc- 

Lord Auckland. ^ lay Sir Charles M^alfe, 

whose short term of ofBce was made 
memorable by the ^pt of complete freedom to' the Press. On 
the arrival of Lord' Auckland, 'the North-Western Provinces 

-Jl’ f' -T •• >1.' fi , > - r' 

,w.ere reduced to a Lieutenant-Goyernorship, and Metcalfe ppn- 
.sequ.ently left India. 

The first aft of Lofd Auckland’s government was the passing 
of an Aft by tyhich native Judges were empowered to try civil 
.suits in which Europeans were parties. 

])Ia,hAr;ij^ Ranajit Sinha conquered Peshawar from the Afghans 
in 1835. Dost Muhammad, the Aniir of 
AT^hlh^vvar ' Kabul,' appli.e'd to the Governor-Generai for 
assistapce to recover the place, but Avithout 
effeft. Shortly afterwards. Lord Auckland sent an ambass^qr 
to the Amir for the purpose of concluding a commercial treaty 
.with him. Finding that the Goyernor-Qen’eral was not incline'd 
to .further his vienjs t:eg^rdi|ng Peshawar, Dost Muhammad began 
to shoAv greater Jespeft to yicqvich, the Russian ambassador 
at his court. Lieutenant Butnes, the British ambassador, wf;o’te 
to the Goyernor-Generai to .the effeft that \t yras desirable to 
eheck the influence of .Russia ,at Kabul. Lo.rd Auclrland' ac; 
.cordinglyiormed a qjple. alliance with .ShahShuja, the ex-King 
of Kabul, .and Kanapt Sinha, for .the purpose of .driving Dost 
Muhammad from Kabul and xestoring ShahiShuja to the hing- 
.dorn.of his ancestor, Ahmad .Shah .AMalf. 

A proclam.atiqn of war. was .issued from .Simla in 1838, a.nd 
Sir Willoughby Cotton .appointed cbniman- 
Jh.e Afghan war. expedition. Some of the Amirs 

.of /Sindh , cried to oppose the passage of B.ritish trqoqs through 
jtheir territories, jbufthey 

.over, the , strong fort ,qf Bjattar .to Ae EuglisK. The unit^ 
.-^British urmp from Epngal.and Bombay .^entered. . Afghfoisth^ 
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afghX,n treachery. 


through the Bolan Pass. They obtained possession of Kandahar 
in May, 1839. Ghaznf and Kabul fell into their hands in 
quick succession. Dost Muhammad tried to treat; but the Eng- 
lish refused to listen to him. Sh£h Shuj^ ascended the throne 
of his ancestors, and the Bombay army returned to India, cap- 
turing Khelat on the' way. 

Ranajit Sinha, the ‘Lion’ of the Punjab, died on the 27th June, 
1839. After the treaty of 1809, he never 

^ quarrelled with the English. At the time 

of his death he had 80,000 disciplined troops trained by 
French generals. He conquered Kdsmir and Ladak, and 
made the Sikhs a great military power. But there was not a 
single able man among his successors ; and it was a further 
misfortune for the State that several eminent Sardars (chiefs) 
died, within five or six years of his death, by the hands of 
assassins, and the affairs of the State fell into great disorder 
in consequence. From the year 1840 the English were com- 
pelled, through sheer necessity, to keep a close watch on the 
proceedings of the Sikhs. 

After the departure of the Bombay army. Sir William Mac- 
naghten remained at Kabul as Resident, with a portion of the 
Bengal army. He allowed the Bala Hissar to be occupied by 
Shih Shuji and removed the British camp to the plains below, 
where the British soldiers became involved in constant quarrels 
with the inhabitants. Dost Muhammad surrendered himself to 
the English and was sent to India on an ample pension. But 
his banishment did not establish peace in Afghdnisth^n. Shdh 
Shujd was very unpopular ; and his supporters, the English, 
shared in his unpopularity. But the brunt of the rage of 
the Afghans fell upon Sir Alexander Burnes. On the ist 
November, 1841, the Afghan Sardars attacked his residence 
and killed him. The English were not in a position to punish 
the offenders. General Nott was unable to move from 
Kandahdr owing to the roads being blocked with snow; ^and 
Sir Robert Sale was obliged to shut- himself up in the fort of 
Jalalabad. The number of the rebels increased at Kabul and 
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supplies began to fall short in the English camp. Akbar, the 
son of Dost Muhammad, assumed the, leadership of the rebels. 
•Sir William Macnaghten tried hard to secure friends amongst 
the Afghans, but without success, and at last was assassinated by 
Akbar Kh^n. There were still 15,000 British 
treachery." soldiers in Afgh^nisthan ; and they could 

have made a bold stand, but unfortunately 
they surrendered their guns and money to the Afghans, on the 
promise of a safe passage to India. That promise was soon 
violated and the whole army perished, either in the snow, or by 
the hands of the A ghans. Only one Englishman escaped, 
who brought the news of this terrible disaster to Jalalabad, which 
Colonel Sale was defending with great resolution and spirit. 
Before the close of the war, however, Lord Ellenborough was 
appointed Governor-General. 


CHAPTER XII. 


rough’s 

policy. 


Afghan 


Lord Ellenborough (1842-1844). 

On his arrival in India, Lord Ellenborough despatched General 
Pollock with a large army to Afghinisth^n, with instructions 
to restore British prestige in Central Asia and return to 
India. By forced marches he reached the 
Lord Ellenbo- Khaibar Pass, and in a short time took the 
fort of Ali Masjid and relieved Sale at 
Jalalabad. Then the united British armies 
began their march on Kabul, levelling the forts on their way 
and conquering the intermediate places. 

General England marched through the Bolan Pass and reach- 
ed Kandahar, after much fighting. General Nott and he 
marched towards Kabul, which at once fell into their hands. 
The rebels had already killed ShihShuja. The first endeavour 
of the English at Kabul was to effeft the release of the English 
prisoners, and in this theysucceeded, though not without effort. 
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They levelled the dazar of Kabul to the ground, destroyed the- 
fort at Ghaznf, signally punished the rebels, and returned to 
India, Dost Muhammad was allowed to return to Kabul to be 
its Amir again (1842). 

During the Afghan war, many of the Amirs of Sindh rendered' 
great assistance to the British army, and,. 
Sindh war. except at the commencement of the war,, 

they put no obstruction in the way of the transport of arms, 
ammunition, and stores. The Amirs were independent of one- 
another ; but there was a nominal chief. After the close of 
the Afghan war. Major Outram, the Resident, was obliged to 
report against some of the Amirs, and Lord Ellenborough 
requested Sir Charles Napier to enquire into the matter. Sir 
Charles found all the Amirs guilty of corresponding with the 
enemies of the English, and they were compelled to submit to- 
a treaty by which they ceded two-thirds of their territories to the 
British Government. The Baluchis, their subjects, however,, 
rebelled and attacked the Residency. Sir Charles defeated 
them in two pitched battles, at Mfydni and at Dubb^ (1843). 
The Baluchis fought with desperate valour and would accept no 
■quarter. Sir Charles next took Hyderabad. 

As the sepoys of the Madras and Bengal armies refused to 
serve in Sindh, Bombay sepoys only were employed to garrison 
that country. It is the opinion of some, as explained afterwards, 


that this was one of the causes of the Bengal Sepoy Mutiny. 
Daulat Rdo Sindhia died in 1827, and his adopted son,-Janakjf, 


Gwalior war. 


in 1843. At the instance of the English, 
Janakjfs widow adopted a child, and there 


was a great dispute about the guardianship. The j\Iamd S^heb 


and Didd Sdheb were the rival candidates, and each had his- 


own followers. The English supported the Mamd, and 
the Rdnf, the Dadd. The English called upon the Rdnf to 
surrender the Dddd into their hands and threatened that 
otherwise the Resident would leave Gwalior. The influence 
of the Dadd becoming daily stronger, war was declared against 
Sindhia, dnd the Governor-General himself marched from. 
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Agra to Gwalior. The Rinf sought his protection, but the 
rebels prevented her from proceeding to the English camp. 
Sindhia’s array was twice defeated, at Mahirijpur and at 
Punnair, in 1843, and Sindhia entered into a subsidiary alliance, 
by which his army was reduced and his artillery limited to 
■thirty-two guns. The English undertook the protection of his 
State during his minority. 

Lord Ellenborough left India in 1844, and Sir Henry Har- 
•dinge, a veteran warrior, was appointed in his place. 


CHAPTER XIII. 

Lord Hardinge (1844-1848). 

Lord Hardinge had scarcely had time to devote his attention 
, . j. to other matters when the invasion of British ^ 

ar mge. Kjj^Is^ army, compelled him 

to embark in one of the most arduous wars in which the 
English were ever engaged in India. 

Kharga Sinha, the son and successor of Mahdr^ji jRanajit 
Sinha, died in November, 1840, leaving be- 
th^Punjab* Neonehil Sinha, a young 

man of great promise, who, however, also 
died a premature death by accident. Sher Sinha, the second 
son of Ranajit, ascended the throne with the assistance of fhe 
'Riji. of Jamu and his brothers. The Khdlsi army begaii to 
show sighs of discontent, and there was no one in the Royal 
family, or among the Sardars, who was in a position to keep 
them under control. After a series of assassinations too horrir 
ble to detail, the army placed Hhuleep Sinha, the youngest son 
■of Ranajit, on the throne left vacant by the murder.of Shef 
Sinha (1843). Hhuleep was a minor, and his iriother, Mahdranf 
Jhindan, became the Regent.’ The army vras .conciliated by 
advances of pay; but the soldiers rose in their demands,- and . 
put the Maharinf’s -brother to • death. 
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THE FIRST SIKH WAR, 


Causes of the 
first Sikh war. 


The Mahdr^nf appointed L^I Sinha, her favourite, Prime- 
Minister, and it was agreed between the rivo 
that the turbulent Khalsa army should be in- 
duced to invade Hindusthdn. They argued 
that, if the army succeeded in gaining its object, the Punjab- 
would be rid of its presence, while, in ca se of a reverse, it would 
be less formidable; and so, with this intention of getting 
rid of her own army, the Mahir^nf prevailed upon it to wage 
an unprovoked war against the English. 

The Khdlsa army crossed the Sutlej on the i6th December,. 
1845, and advanced against the British cantonment atFerozpur. 
The English commander at the place, Sir John Littler, was 
not in a position to dispute its passage. The commander-in- 
chief, who was at Umbala, set out for Ferozpur with all his 
available troops by forced marches. He met L^l Sinha’s 
division of the Sikh cavalry at Mudki, on the 1 8th December, 
at once attacked, and defeated it, capturing 17 guns. The main, 
army of the Sikhs was stationed at Ferozpur in an entrenched 
camp. The commander-in-chief, without loss of time, 
attacked this strong position on the 23rd, and Sir John Littler 
joined him with 5,000 men. The battle raged furiously during 
the whole day, and the night passed in great uneasiness. The 
troops were so mixed up in the field that it 
and^Ferozp'ur.'^*^* impossible in the darkness to dis- 

tinguish friends from foes. Lord Hardinge, 
the Governor-General, who was in the camp, and Sir Hugh 
Gough, the commander-in-chief, made every endeavour to- 
inspire their men with courage ; and in the morning they 
attacked the Sikhs and gained a complete victory. Tej Sinha, 
who had come to the field of battle with 20,000 cavalry,, 
retired without firing a shot. Both sides lost heavily in this ■ 
battle. But the Sikh army became utterly disorganised and' 
plundered the camp of Lil Sinha. 

The English, though victorious, were unable to follow up 
the enemy, as their field-pieces, stores, and ammunition 
had not yet arrived from Delhi. In the meantime the- 
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Battle of Aliwal. 


strength of the Sikh army was increased by reinforcements 
from beyond the Sutlej. When, however, ammunition arrived, 
the English again attacked the Sikhs at 
Aliwal, on 28th January, 1846, and com- 
pletely routed them. Large numbers fled beyond the Sutlej. 

Golap Sinha, the Raj^t of Jamu, had in the meanwhile 
become Prime Minister at Lahore. He sent proposals for 
peace. But the Governor-General consented to treat only on 
condition that the Kh^ls£ army should be disbanded. Golap 
Sinha saw that this was impossible ; and the war continued. 

For some weeks the Sikhs were busy in constructing defen- 
g ^ sive works at Sobr^on to cover a bridge of 

Sobrion boats which they had thrown across the 

Sutlej. But, on the arrival of their heavy 
guns, the English not only attacked the works and destroyed 
them, but completely defeated the Sikhs, who fled precipitately 
to the bridge. There they were subjected to a heavy fire from the 
British horse artillery, and nearly ten thousand of their number 
perished in two hours (February loth, 1846). The British 
losses amounted to nearly 2,500 men. Thus, in less than sixty 
days, the only native military power that existed at that time 
in India was defeated and humbled by the valour of British 
troops and the skill of British officers. 

The English now crossed the Sutlej and pitched their camp 
at Mian Mir, a short distance from Lahore. 
Mian^rllir^ GoMp Sinha again came forward with pro- 

posals for peace, and a treaty was made 
with the Lahore Durbar on the 23rd February, 1846, the con- 
ditions of which were that it should pay a crore and a half of 
rupees and cede the Do^b formed by the Sutlej and, the Bias. 
As the Durbar was not in a position to pay the whole amount 
in cash, KaSmfr was sold to Golap Sinha for a crore of rupees. 
A subsidiary treaty was made on the 6th March, by which the 
English consented to remain at Lahore for a year to effect a 
re-organisation of the Lahore Government. . . : 

But after a year the Sikh Sardars requested the English to 



THE SECONB SIKH WAR, 

leave an army at Lahore with the Resident, agreeing to pay 
tn-ent}'-two lakhs of rupees a year for its maintenance. A 
Council of Regency was formed with the Resident for its Presi- 
dent, and it was settled that this arrangement should continue 
till Dhuleep Sinha attained his majorit3^ Lord Hardinge retired 
from India in 1848. 


CHAPTER XIV. 

Lord Dalhousie (1848-1856.) 


Lord Halhousie reached India early m 1848 at the age of 

, „ V. thirty-six. He had no knowledge of the 

Lord Dalhousie. ■' , , , ■ - , , . , . 

country, but m a short time he made him- 

s6lf master of the details of every departriient of the State. lie 

was a statesman of keen insight and extraordinary erier^. 

He had expected to rule in peace, but war was ferced upon hiih 

Vidtiiih four months of his arrival in India. 


Mdlr£j was the Governor of Multan. On his father’s death, 


-"■The Second 
Sikh war. 


he agreed to pay Rs. 1,80,000 to 'the Lahore 
Durbar for his succession, but, on one pre- 
text or another, he delayed payment. LTie 


English now demanded the money oh behalf of the Durbar, 
andMulrdj resigned. The Resident appointed another person 
'in his place and sent two European ofiScers, Mr. Vans Agnew 
and Lieutenant Anderson, to escort the new Governor. Oh 
'their arrival at Multan, Mdlrij, though apparently making all ar- 
rangements for the evacuation Of the fort, was Secretly engaged 
m maturing a plan for a rising. His soldiers attacked Agnew 
',hhd Anderson, and killed them. No relief 'cafrte from iJahore, 
'and 'the htimber of the rebels increased. 

liieutenaht Edwardes, an English officer, was engaged in (He 
survey of the Derajdt Division. On the news of the mishap 
atMultah reaching him, he, with a small body of gallant 'sOl- 
diere, trnce defeated Mdlrdj and compelled him to seek shelter 
ihnlultah. The Nawab of Bafidwalpiir sent 'tiihely help to 
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EdwardeSj which was of great use to him. Oh the arrival of 
reinforcements with siege-guns from Lahore, Multan was be- 
sieged on the 7th September, 1848. But the operations were 
delayed by the defection of Sher Sinha, the representative of 
the Lahore Durbar, with the English army, who marched with 
the whole of the Sikh army towards the north to join his father, 
Chhatter Sinha, already in open rebellion. 

On the arrival of a force from Bombay at hlultan the siege 

operations were resumed. The fort was a 
(Multan taken. ^ j .. 1 j j 

strong one. Nature and art had combined 

to make it a second Bharatpur. But it yielded to British energy 

and science (arid January, 1849). The magazine caught fire 

arid blew up, destroying a portion of the town. The outer and 

the inner fortifications were gradually reduced, arid Mulfij ri'as 

taken prisoner. He died shortly after. 

Chhatter Sinha entered into a treaty with Dost Muhammad, 
•arid a^eed to make over Peshawar to him if he succeeded in 
■driving the English from Lahore. Dost Muhammad was so 
anxious to regain Peshawar ‘that on this cbnditidri he .joined 
"his inveterate enemy and sent him a large number of Afghan 
itrbops. 

Sher Sinha had taken up his position behind a belt of forest, 
in the neighbourhood of Chillianwala, and 
awaited the advance of the English. Lord 
Gough pitched his camp on the other side 
df the forest, and between it and the village of Chillianuala. 
There the Sikhs opened a heavj- fire on him oh Januarj' izfh, 
1849, advanced his infantry through the forest to attack 

them. In the action that followed, the British suffered heavj’’ 
loss and several 'of their gtins were captured ; and though they 
-ultimately won the day the result was for a long time 'doubtful, 
‘After the battle, Sher Sinha marched first to Rasul, where he 
Ti'aS joined by Chhatter Sinha and a reinforcement of the Af- 
'ghfnS, arid ultimately to Gujarat, where he took up his position. 

Thither Lord Gough followed him, being 
reinforced on the way by three brigades 


„ Battle of 
‘Chillianwala. 


Battle of Gujarat. 
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Annexation of 
the Punjab. 


from.Muitan. The battle opened with a fierce cannonade from 
his heavy artillery, which was greatly superior in weight of 
metal and number of guns to that of the enemy. The Sikh 
artillery was silenced, and, unable to hold their ground, the 
Sikhs retired behind the line of villages in their rear. There- 
Lord Gough launched his infantry against them, and, after a 
gallant resistance, they were driven from all their positions 
(February 27th, 1849). Cavalry and horse artillery were sent 
in pursuit, and these were followed by two columns, which 
pressed them so closely that, after some days, the entire Sikh 
army surrendered unconditionally. 

By the Proclamation of March 29th, 1849, Lord Dalhousi& 
annexed the whole country governed by the 
Lahore Durbar and granted a pension of 
Rs, 5,00,000 to Dhuleep Sinha, who became- 
a Christian and lived for many years in England. After various 
reverses of fortune, he died not long ago. Lord Dalhousie 
was made a Marquis for his success in the second Sikh war. 

The Rijds of Kerauli and Sat^ra died about this time. Both 
had adopted children. Lord Dalhousie held 
that the State of Satdra was created by the 
English ; and,’ therefore, on the failure of 
the direct line they were not bound to give it to an adopted 
child. Kerauli was an ancient State, not created by the 
English, and accordingly he held that the succession there 
should be determined by ancient custom. The Court of 
Directors and the Board of Control agreeing with his Lord- 
ship, Satara was annexed to British India. , 

After the treaty of Yandabu, relations between the English 
and the king of Burma became very strained.. 
Burmese war. Resident, slighted on various occa- 

sions, had to withdraw. The position of the 
English merchants in Burma was far from being secure and 
became more and more fraught with danger. The Governor 
of Rangoon having ill-treated the English, the Governor-General 
sent a fleet to punish him, and he was removed from Rangoon.. 


Annexation of 
Satira. 
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But the new Governor was a man of still haughtier disposition 
and would not condescend to see Englishmen. Admiral Lambert 
blockaded Rangoon and captured one of the king’s ships. The 
Burmese kept up a fire from the fort, but it was ineffectual. 
War was shortly afterwards declared. Martaban fell into the 
hands of the English; Rangoon was captured; Bassein and 
Prome were occupied, and Pegu opened its gates after a long 
siege. The inhabitants prayed to be relieved from the 
turbulent Burmese officers and the English acceded to their 
request. The places captured became part of the British 
dominions. Those who apprehended that the English would 
encounter great difficulties if they advanced beyond India, have 
been agreeably surprised by the prosperity of the Burmese 
Provinces since 1852. 

The Nizam was a bad paymaster, and the arrears of the 
subsidy amounted to 8,000,000 rupees. The Directors put pres- 
sure upon Lord Dalhousie to realise the amount, and, after much 
acrimonious correspondence, the Nizam made over Berar, 
Naldurg, and the Raichar Doib to the English. The last tivo 
provinces were returned to His Highness in reward for his 
services during the Sepoy Mutiny, but Berar still remains in 
the hands of the English. 

. B^jfR^o, the ex-Peshwa, died in 1853, and his pension lapsed 

Annexation of adopted son, N^ni Siheb, 

Uhansi and Nag- made various efforts to get the pension 
granted to him also, but in vain. The Nawab 
of the Carnatic died about the same time, and his rank and 
pension were abolished. It was proposed to remove the 
descendants of Bahadur Shih from the Imperial Palace at Delhi. 
The Rij^s of Jhansi- and Nagpur dying without issue, these 
States were annexed, the adopted sons being declared ineligible 
for succession to the State. 

The Nawa,bs of Oudh had been for a long time the protdgds 

of the English, who had raised them to the 

Annexation of dignity of kings. But their administration 
OUun# . o o ^ 

of the country had been always unsatisfactory. 
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Lord Hardinge worte to the king, warning him that if it did 
not improve in two years, it would be taken out of his hands. 
But even this did not bring the king to his senses, and in 1856 
the Directors ordered the annexation of the country. Lord 
Dalhousie, though he did not approve of the measure, loyally 
carried out the orders of the superior authorities, and the State 
was annexed. W£jid Ali Shdh was brought to Calcutta, and 
a pension of Rs. i,2o0,ooo was settled on him. The people of 
the country were greatly alarmed at these annexations. 

Lord Dalhousie was a man of indefatigable energ}'. During 
the seven years of his administration, he 

adm1n?stration'^ ^ much occupied with political and mili- 

tary affairs. But, nevertheless, he found 
time to introduce and carry out various measures of improve- 
ment. It is to his energy and political foresight that India 
owes her Railway system. It is to him that India owes the net- 
work of Telegraphic wires that covers the whole face of the 
country. It is to him that she owes her Grand Trunk Roads, 
her admirable Postal system, which carries letters from one end 
of the country to the other for only two pice, and her .grand 
Irrigation Canals spreading fertility over large tracts of the 
country. The hard work of seven years had so undermined his 
health that he returned to England in 1856, only to die. 

The Charter of 1856 constituted Bengal into a Lieutenant 
Governorship, and Sir Frederick Halliday was appointed its .first 
Lieutenant- Governor. 


CHAPTER XV. 

Lord Cakning (1856-1862). 

Lord Canning looked forward to a peaceful reign and had 

Lord Canning. devote himself to 

works of improvement, though he was 
not without his misgivings, as was foreshadowed in a famous 
speech, delivered by him on the eve of his departure from 
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England. But he was sadly disappointed. The English 
were at war with China and with Persia in 1856, and in 
both cases they were victorious. The king of Persia was 
compelled by Major Outram, the commandar of the British 
forces, to' engage never to invade the territories of Dost 
Muhammad, the Amir of Kabul, who was a friend of the 
English. 

The Bombay sepoys were willing to go to any part of India 


Causes of the 
Sepoy Mutiny. 


when ordered; but the Bengal sepoys al- 
ways refused to do so. They prided them- 
selves on their high caste and- would never 


consent to perform menial services in the regiments. This 


contrast was shown in a very striking way in the Sindh war, in 


which sepoys from both Presidencies were employed. Sir 
Charles Napier often predicted that the Bengal sepoys would 


one day mutiny; and, when appointed commander-in-chief 
in 1850, he framed stria rules and rigidly enforced them for 
the prevention of such a calamity. These rules and regu- 
lations did not meet with the approval of Lord Dalhousie, 


who" entertained no suspicion against the fidelity of the Bengal 


army, and Sir Charles resigned. 

But the spread of English education, the construction of 
railway and telegraph lines, and the passing of such measures 
as the Widow Re-marriage Aft, created a suspicion in the minds 


of the ignorant people of the country that the English wanted 
to make India a Second England, and there were designing 


men who propagated the idea that the whole population would 
be forcibly converted to Christianity. 

The annexation policy of Lord Dalhousie had greatly un- 
settled the minds of the people, and, in spite of the harshness 
and unpopularity of the measure, it was resolved to remove 
the family of the great Mughal from the palace at Delhi. 
Ndna Siheb, too, and his co-adjutor, Azimulla, travelled in 
various parts of Upper India, spreading disaffection and orga- 
nising resistance. The astrologers who, in the beginning of 
the native year, go from house to house, reading the Almanac 
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and foretelling the events of the year, gave out that, as 
one hundred years had passed since the battle of Plassey, the 
Company’s rule would come to an end. Chapailies were passed 
from place to place, in 1857, from the borders of Berar 
throughout Hindusthin, and the mysterious nature of the 
occurrence has not yet been satisfactorily e.xplained. Some 
are of opinion that it was a call to arms. However, neither 
the people nor the princes were the first to strike the blow, 
but it came from the sepoys. 

Enfield rifles were introduced in the army early in 1857. 
An impression got abroad that the cartridges were greased 
with the fat of hogs and oxen, and designed to defile the 
Hindus and Musalmans alike. Lord Canning had them exa- 
mined by the best chemists, who pronounced them not to have 
been greased ; but the impression gained ground. 

The mutinous spirit of the Bengal army first manifested 
The first out- Barrackpur, and then at Raniganj 

■break of the Mu- and Berhampur. A sepoy regiment at 
Raniganj having disobeyed the orders of 
the commanding officer, it was brought down to Barrackpur, 
disarmed and disbanded. On their way to their homes inOudh, 
the men spread all sorts of calumnies against the English, and 
thus fomented the spirit of disaffection which had already 
shown itself. 

The news of the proceedings of the sepoys at Barrackpur 
Meerut Berhampur reached the Upper Pro- 

vinces and created a great stir among the 
sepoys. Eighty-five sepoys at Meerut were ordered to be 
hanged for refusing to use the cartridges. This incensed their 
comrades, who, after killing their officers and breaking open the 
jails, marched off to Delhi, a distance of 40 miles, and declared 
the re-establishment of the Mughal Empire, All this happened 
in so short a time and so unexpectedly that the English regi- 
ments at Meerut were simply bewildered. The example 
of Meerut was followed at Delhi, and the Musalmans there 
Joined the mutineers. 
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THE CAPTURE OF DELHI. 


co-operated with Sir John Lawrence, the Chief Commissioner 
of the Punjab, who was thus enabled to send troops to lay 
siege to Delhi. There was very little display of mutinous- 
spirit in either Madras or Bombay, or even 
Who joined the ^ Hyderabad. Not a single native feud- 
atory chief joined the mutineers; while 
many, on the other hand, made every effort to suppress them. 
The only persons of consequence, who joined them, were the 
Bija of Bdndd, the Nawab of Fategarh, the Rijds of Amethi 
andBanpur, and the Zemindar of Jagadispur in Behar. The 
people in general remained friendly to the English, and, even 
in the districts aSected, showed no sympathy for the mutineers. 
Many of the Talukdars of Oudh and the inhabitants of Lucknow, 
however, joined the rebellion. 

The ability, promptitude, and scientific skill with which the 
English suppressed the Mutiny, added greatly to their prestige 
in the popular estimation. 

General Anson, immediately after receiving the news of the 
events of the loth May at Meerut, started 
Capture o De i. Simla and Marched with three regi- 

ments for Delhi, but died of cholera on the way. His success- 
or, Sir Henry Barnard, reached Delhi on the 4th June, and. 
took up his position on a small eminence to the north-west of 
the city, from which the sepoys, with all their endeavours, -were 
unable to dislodge him. But he refrained from making any 
attack on Delhi, as it was strongly fortified and manned by 
30,000 disciplined troops, .who had ample supplies of provi- 
sions. Sir Heniy' Barnard died of cholera on the 4th July, 
and was succeeded by General Wilson. Reinforcements reach- 
ed Delhi from Lahore on the 14th of August, and on the 
6th September siege-guns arrived from the same quarter. On 
the 13th September, a breach was effected in the city' wall, 
and in the ten days the English W'ere masters, not only of the 
city, but also of the palace. The emperor was made a prisoner and 
transported to Rangoon with his Begum. Two of his sons^ 
found with armed followers, were .shot down. 
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On receipt of the news from Cawnpur, Lor.d .Cannihgr ; 

immediately sent Major Neill to relieve that place. The si ; 

first Indian railway had just then been opened as far as Rrai-'r 

ganj. From Raniganj Neill proceeded on > 

Capture of suppressed the mutiny of some Sikh’l’- 

Cawnpur. . r, j v j 

regiments at Benares, and relieved Allaha-''A 

bad, which was then besieged by the rebels. At Allahabad he 

was joined by Henry Havelock, and, in a short time, he ■ 

defeated the sepoys at Fatehgarh. On the 15th July a battle 

was fought for the possession of the bridge over the Pindu . 

river, in which N^nd'jSaheb himself commanded the sepoys. , 

Nona’s forces were completely routed, and he fled precipitately- ,. 

to Cawnpur, where he perpetrated a crime which produced a J 

thrill of horror throughout the civilised world. He ordered-' 

the massacre in cold blood of two hundred European prisoners; ' 

many of whom were women and children, and had their bodies, 

the dying with the dead, thrown into a well. The English 

army arrived at Cawnpur within two days of this event aiid 

occupied the place. , - . t 1 . 

In the mean time, the state of affairs at Lucknow -.grew 
worse and worse. Sitapur, Fysabad, Azim- 
Relief of garh, and other places became scenes^ 

Lucknow. violence. Sir Henry Lawrence too^' 

every precaution for the safety of the Residency at Lucknow^ . 
but he -vas killed by a shot from the rebel ranks on the 4th 
Tulv The mutineers, in great force, attacked the Res.dency,; 

they were repulsed. General Havelock advanced twipe 
lom Jwnpur for the relief of Lucknow and defeated the 
K let at Un£o and Busaratganj. In September, Major- 
0„»m rrwed a. Ltvnpur, ani Havelock, Neill and O^ram; 
^ A.A to relieve Lucknow. Neill entered the oi^„.on. 
fhTiltptember,but,in passing through a narrow lane, 
? wa^!hot dead from one of the palaces. Therreheyjng 
he was sho , only -added lo.thp -number 

army reached howevel.Sir GolincCawbell 

:uc"S mlievtng the -besieged.. -HedeftiMaiorSufra, 
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sir HUGH ROSE. 


■with a strong force at Dilkhusa, a garden, two miles from Luck- 
now, and marched for Cawnpur. He pushed on vigorously and 
occupied the bridge of boats thrown across the Ganges. The 
Gwalior contingent had mutinied, under the leadership of 
Tinti^ Topi, and marched on Cawnpur, where Major Windham 
was hardly in a position to cope with the mutineers. But the 
advance of Sir Colin compelled the rebels to retire. 

■ Major Outram was twice attacked in great force by the 
mutineers; but on both occasions, he suc- 
Captureof ceeded in repulsing them. The Governor- 

General having ordered that the pacifica- 
tion of the province should be effected before the capture of 
Lucknow, no attempt was made by Sir Colin to relieve that 
place for two months. In March, however, he advanced on 
Lucknow and occupied the bridges over the Gumti. The 
northern quarter of the city was thus cleared of the enemy. 
But the capture of the city took several days, as every house 
was converted into a fort and manned by the mutineers. In 
ten days, however, the Begum of Oudh fled from Lucknow, 
and the city fell completely into the hands of the British. 

Bareilly now became the], headquarters of the rebels, and 

And of Bareilly. Nani 

Siheb, and others assembled there. Sir 

Colin sent three columns from different directions to the place, 
so that none of the rebels might escape. The city was easily 
captured, but all the rebel leaders fled. Captain Douglas was 
despatched to Behar, where he quelled the rebellion of 
Kumir Sinha, zemindar of Jagadfspur, ; who w'as killed in an 
action. 


■The Bombay army, under the command of Sir Hugh Rose, 
Sir Hugh Rose. occupied Saugor in January. The under- 
taking before Sir Hugh was an arduous one. 
He had to cross hills and mountains that had proved impas- 
sable barriers to the Mughal emperors for centuries, and 
he conquered in three months hill tracts, which they had 
never ’ been able to take. He took Chanderi on the 17th 
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Gwalior taken. 


March, and on the 23 rd laid siege to Jhansi. Tintii Topi 
and the R^ja of Binpur came with 20,000 men to the 
relief of Jhansi, but they were attacked, defeated, and dis- 
persed. The Rinf, in despair, fled with a few horsemen. 
Sir Hugh occupied the place and halted there to rest his 
troops for a few days. 

The army of Sindhia had shown a mutinous disposition 

T^ntiiTopi. November 

they broke out into open revolt, under the 
leadership of a Mdrh^tta Brihman, Tintii Topi, who imme- 
diately joined Ndn£ Sdheb and occupied Bithur. General 
Windham at Cawnpur was hard pressed by them, when, as 
already stated, he was relieved by the unexpected arrival of Sir 
Colin Campbell. Defeated there, Tinti^ attempted to join the 
Ran/ of Jhansi. Foiled again, he occupied liilpi. 

Driven from K^lpi, where he had to abandon the fine park 
of artillery in which Sindhia’s army took 
so much pride, he came secretly to Gwalior, 
where all the mutineers joined him. The Mahiraja and 
his minister, Dinkar Rio, opposed him in the field, but were 
defeated and compelled to flee to Agra; and Gwalior, with 
the treasury, magazine, and artillery of Sindhia, fell into 
Tdntid's hands. He now declared N^nd Siheb to be the 
Peshwa. But Sir Hugh advanced by forced marches from 
Kdipi and encountered the enemy at Morir, where he com- 
pletely defeated them. He then advanced on Gwalior. In 
the attack on that place the R^m of Jhansi was killed. 
Gwalior was captured on the i8th June, and Sindhia came 
back to his capital. Tanti^ tried to revive hostilities in the 
Deccan, but he was betrayed by one of his followers 
in April, 1859. 

NinC S£heb and those who were with him were driven from 
place to place by the flying columns. They attempted to 
escape to Nepal, but Jang Bahddur, the minister of Nepal, 
was himself fighting on the side of the English in Oudh, and 
they found no asylum there. 



THE queen's proclamation. 


All opposition being at an end, the English proclaimed 
a general amnesty. Only those who had 

Pacification of actually implicated in killing Euro- 

the country. ■' , , , r , 

peans were excluded irom the pardon,. 

while those who had helped the English were rewarded with 
titles, j^girs, and pensions. English opinion in Calcutta was 
loud in its condemnation of the leniency thus displayed by 
Lord Canning,and he obtained the derisive name of “Clemency 
Canning.” But the judgment of posterity has vindicated his 
action. The rest of Lord Canning’s administration was spent 
in the pleasant task of rewarding those who had rendered 
signal services during the Mutiny. He confiscated the pro- 
perties of the Talukdars of Oudh, with the exception of six who 
had been staunch friends of the English. 


CHAPTER XVI. 

The Assumption of the Direct Administration 
BY THE Queen (1858 — 1895). 

One of the results of the agitation caused in England by 
A f n of Mutiny was that the Queen assumed 
the^ Direct Admi- the direct charge of the administration of 
nistration by the India. The East India Company w'as 
abolished ; and the Governor-General of the 
East India Company became the Viceroy of the Queen. The 
Court of Directors and the Board of Control w'ere abolished, 
and a Secretary of State was appointed solely for India, who 
was made directly responsible to the Queen and Parliament, 
for the good government of the country, and an India Council 
was organised, with fifteen members, to advise the Secretary 
of State in all important matters. The Viceroy was made 
responsible to the Secretary^ of State and the India Council 
for his actions in India. In 1858, a Proclamation was issued 
in India in the name of the Queen. By it, “all existing- 
dignities, rights, usages, and treaties were confirmed ; all 
grounds of suspicion of tampering with caste or religious 
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faith removed : and froih the highest to the lowest ranks of 
society, a reliant spirit of calm assurance and acquiescence 
in its simple provisions was at once effected.” 

^ This proclamation, which inaugurated a 

The Queen s r . , , , 

Proclamation. ™ progress, is regarded as the 

Magna Charta of India. It, was at this 

time that provisions were made for admitting three native 

members to the imperial Legislative Council, and native 

opinion began to be respected in the administration of the 

country. The Supreme Court and the 

Div^ni Ad^lat were abolished, and 

the High Court was established in their 

place. Universities were founded in Calcutta, Madras, 

and Bombay, with “the advancement of learning” as their 

motto ; and schools and colleges, supported and aided by 

Government, sprang up in every direction. After doing 

everything in his power for the pacification of the country. 

Lord Canning returned to England in 1862. He was 

firm and resolute, and at the same time sympathetic and 

benevolent. It is doubtful "whether any other ruler could 

have tided over Avith more tact the difficulties that surrounded 

India at the time. 


Lord Elgin (1862-1863). Lord Lawrence (1864-1869). 

Lord Elgin succeeded Lord Canning, but he died, soon 
after his arrival in India, at DharmasiH, in 
Lord Elgin. Punjab. On his death, sir William 

Denison acted for a short time as Viceroy of India. Ulti- 
mately Sir John Lawrence, who was the chief Commissioner 
of the Punjab during the Mutiny, was ap- 
pointed Governor-General. One of the 
objects of his appointment was the suppres- 
sion of the rising of the Musalmans of Sit^na on the Punjab 
frontier ; and the first act of' his administration was the despatch 
of Sir Hugh Rose, commander-in-chief, to that place. The 
rising was put down, but with a great loss of men and money. 


Sir John Law- 
rence. 
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THE BHUTAN WAR. 


The English entered into their first trea^ with the Devaraj 
of Bhutan in the year 1772. Since then there had been 
many political revolutions in that country. The Dharmaraj 
was in theory the supreme lord of the country, both in religions 
and in temporal affairs. He used to appoint a Div^n for the 
management of temporal affairs, and this 
The Bhutan war. ^as the Devaraj. When a Dharma- 

rij or a Devaraj died, search was made throughout the. 
country for a boy with certain marks on his body, who, when 
found, was appointed to the vacant situation. About the year 
i860, two provincial Governors were very powerful. They 
were Tanso Penlo and Pero Penlo. The former was hostile 
to the English, and often led raiding expeditions into Assam 
and Bengal. He appointed his own Dharmaraj and Devaraj^ 
and occupied the Doars in Assam. These were the passes by 
which hillmen descended into the plains, and which had 
come into the possession of the English on the conquest of 
Assam. The Bengal Do^rs, too, had subsequently fallen into - 
their hands, and they paid an annual subsidy for all these Dodrs- 
to the Bhutanese. On Tanso Penlo’s assuming an attitude 
of open hostility, the Government of Bengal sent Sir Ashley 
Eden as Ambassador to the Devaraj, with whom the English 
were in treaty. But the insolent conduct of Tanso Penlo 
defeated the object of the embassy, and there was no alter- 
native left but war. Two forts, Divdngiri and Dalimkot, fell 
into the hands of the English, but, the country being very 
unhealthy, they concluded a peace by which the subsidy was- 
increased by a few thousand rupees. ' 


Lord Mayo (1869-1872). 

During the administration of Lord Mayo, Kabul was convulsed 
by a war of succession. Neither Lord LauTence nor Lord 
Mayo had interfered in this struggle. But Lord Mayo invited, 
the Amir to India and entertained him with great pomp at 
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Umbala. The Duke of Edinburgh, the second son of the 
The Duke of Queen, visited India during his ViceroyaV 
E<^inburgh in ty, and the occasion was marked by ':a 
great outburst of loyal feeling tliroughouf 
the country, the people of which were thus, for the firk 
time, brought into personal contact with the Royal family; 
Lord Mayo was assassinated at Port Blair, in the Andaman 
Islands by a Musalman convict in 1872. 


Lord Northbrook (1872-1876). 

Lord Mavo was succeeded by Lord Northbrook as Viceroy. 
Lord Northbrook’s policy was marked by wisdom and moder- 
ation, and this made him very popular. A severe famine 
broke out in Behar about this time. His Lordship appointed 
Sir Richard Temple to organise measures of relief, and in ' 
this Sir Richard Temple was eminently successful. Sir Richard' 
became shortly afterwards Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal. 

Malhar Rdo, the Gaekwar of Baroda, was accused of at- 
tempting to poison the Resident at his , 
Baroda Qom-t, He was tried by a mixed Com- 
mission of Native Chiefs and English' 
Officers, and deposed, and a scion of the family was ap- 
pointed in his place. 

The Prince of Wales, the eldest son of the Queen and heir 
to the British throne, visited India, in the 

Prince^ofVVales^^ and the preparations that were 

made for his reception on the occasion, 
were without a parallel for grandeur in the history of India. 


Lord Lytton (1876-1880). 

Lord Lytton. was appointed Viceroy of India in the year 
1876. He was the son of a well-known English novelist and 
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THE SECOND AND THIRD AFGHAN WARS. 


politician, and was himself a gifted poet and successful diplo- 
Assumption of “atist. The Queen assumed the title of 
the imperial dig- Empress of India in 1877, Up to that 
nity by the Queen, though the Paramount ruler in India 

she yet possessed no distinctive title corresponding to this 
position, and her assumption of the new title was the formal 


declaration of her supremacy. 

In the same year, a terrible famine broke out in Madras. 
Lord Lytton became very unpopular with the Native section 
of the Indian Press, owing to the passing of the Vernacular 
Press Act, which interfered with its liberties. 

Having received information that Shere Ali, the Amir of 
Kabul, was intriguing with Russia, Lord 
AfgWn^^'war Lytton sent Sir Neville Chamberlain as 
Envoy to Kabul, But the Governor of Ali 
Masjid refused to allow him to proceed. War was consequently 
declared against Kabul for the second time. Shere Ali, de- 
feated and dethroned, fled to M^diri Sherif, where he died ; 
and the English placed Ydkub Kh^n, on the throne. By the 
treaty of Gandamak (May, 1879), ^ British Resident w'as sta- 
tioned at Kabul. Yakub was very unpopular ; and no sooner 
had the English troops returned to India than the Kabulese 
rose and murdered Sir Louis Cavagnari, the Resident at Kabul, 
_ and those with him. This was the cause of 

Afghan war, Afghdn war. Ydkub abdicated 

and retired to Mussoorie. 


Lord Ripon (1880-1884), 

Before the conclusion of the third Afghdn war. Lord Lytton 
left India, and was succeeded by the Marquis of Ripon, than 
whom a greater friend of India never occupied the Viceregal 
throne. Ajmb Khdn defeated a British brigade at Maiw^and. 
But General Roberts shortly afterwards signally defeated 
Ayub, near Kandahar. The English placed Abdur Rahman, 
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the present Amir, on the throne, and the British troops evacuat- 
ed Afghanisth^n. Lord Ripon next repealed the Verna- 
cular Press Act, and introduced a system of Self-Government, 
by which the management of local affairs was entrusted to 
The Local Self- Boards locally elected. His attempt to 
Schem^ ® ^ invest Native Magistrates with the power 
of trying Europeans made him very 
unpopular with the English residents in India. He, how- 
ever, took them into his confidence and entered into a 
concordat to satisfy all parties. He appointed an Education 
Commission to devise measures for the further diffusion of 
popular education. 


The Pindi 
Durbar. 


Lord Dufferin (1884-1888), 

Lord Dufferin succeeded Lord Ripon in 1884. Shortly 
after his arrival in India, he entertained 
the Amir of Kabul at a grand Durbar 
at Rawalpindi. About this time a Deli- 
mitation Commission was appointed, with Sir Peter Lumsden 
as its President, for the purpose of fixing the boundary between 
Russia and Afgh^inisthdn. But, owing to the overbearing con- 
duct of the Russians, an affray occurred betv'een them and 
the Afghans at Panjdeh, and the relations beriveen the Bri- 
tish and Russian Governments became very strained in 
consequence. The Native Chiefs of India placed the entire 
resources of their States at the disposal of the British Govern- 
ment to be used in case a Russian ' war should break out. 
But the tact and diplomatic abilitj^ of Lord Dufferin averted 
the conflict. 

The King of Burma entered into intrigues with the French 

and the Italians. He was unable to main- 

The third Bur- order in his own countrj', where 

rn6S6 Wfli* 

organised dacoity became of constant 
occurrence. He Svas in no position to protect the English 
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THE RESTORATIOX OF GWALIOR. 


traders in his country. The Burma Trading Company was 
subjected to frequent losses owing to the disordered state 
of the country, which the Burmese King could not, or would 
not, prevent. Lord Dufferin, on negotiations failing, declared 
war. A few English steamers ascended the Irrawady, took 
Jlandalay without difficulty, and, having deposed the King, 
brought him prisoner to India. Lord Dufferin annexed the 
countr}' by a proclamation dated rst January, 1886. 

Shortly after this annexation. Lord Dufferin made over 
the fort of Gwalior to the Mahdrdj£ 
.. Sindhia ; an act of grace, which did much 

to inspire the Native Princes or India 

with confidence. 

In view of the agitation which prevailed all over India on 
the question of the appointment of qualified natives to the 
higher offices in the State, Lord Dufferin appointed a Public 
Service Commission, and thus set the 
vSco^mmissfon! question at rest. On Her Majesty’s com- 
pleting the fiftieth year of her reign, in the 
year 1887, a Jubilee was held with great pomp to celebrate the 
event. Lord Dufferin on his retirement was , created Marquis 
of Dufferin and Ava (18S8). 


Lord Laxsdowne (1888-1893). 

OxE of the principal events of Lord Lansdowne’s administra- 
tion was the Manipur war, 1891. Tiken- 
^The Manipur tjjg Senapati of Manipur, having 

murdered five Englishmen, including the 
Chief Commissioner of Assam, a British force was sent to 
Jlanipur. The Rijd was deposed and the Senapati executed. 
A minor of a distant branch pf the Rdjd’s family was placed 
on the throne, and a British Commissioner appointed to rule 
the countiy for him during his minority. Lord Lansdowne, 
having completed his term of office, returned to 
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England. The nobleman ■who now rules the destinies of 
India is Lord Elgin. He is the son of that Lord Elgin who 
died at Dharmas^H in 1863. May God grant long life to Her 
Majesty the Queen-Empress of India and to Lord Elgin, her 
Representative in India. 


CHAPTER XVII. 

The Effects of British Rule in India. 

British rule has given India what she never enjoyed before, 

Abiding Peace. abiding peace. Peace extends 

throughout the length and breadth of the 
country, and has lasted in many places for more than a 
century. The din of battle has not been heard in Bengal and 
Behar since the days of Mir Kasim, or in Guzerat since 
the second Marhitt^ war. Southern India has enjoyed pro- 
found peace since the death of Tipu Sultan in 1799, 
and the Deccan and Central India, since the removal of 
B^jf R^o and App£ S£heb from their capitals, Poona and 
Nagpur. The Punjab and Sindh, Assam and Burma, have 
experienced very little disturbance since their conquest. 
Once only during the century was the peace of Hindusth^n 
disturbed by the Sepoy Mutiny, which was promptly and 
effectually quelled in little more than twelve months. Two 
fruitful sources of unquiet, which greatly disturbed the Mughal 
empire, have altogether ceased to exist under British rule; 
namely, the individual ambition of provincial governors, and 
civil wars between rival candidates at every succession to 
the Imperial dignity. Wars of succession have been unknown 
in-Englarid for the last two centuries, and the admirable system 
under which Viceroys and Governors of provinces are changed 
every fifth year, and subordinate officers more frequently, 
checks ambition in high places, and tends to prevent any 
one from acquiring dangerous local influence. The wild, 
tribes of India, who were a constant source o£ disturb- 
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ance of the peace, are being rapidly reclaimed. The G^ros, 
Kukis, Khasias, Nagds, Bhils, Kols, Rdmu- 
Reclamatton of -g Santdis, Mairs, Minas, Gonds, and 
Orangs, have all felt the power of civilised 
rule, and are fast settling down as peaceful agriculturists and 
honest labourers. The mountain fastnesses of the Himalayas, 
the Vindhyas, the Sahj-^Cdri, and the Nilgiries, w'hicb per- 
petually sent forth disturbers of peace into the plains, have 
now been completely brought under control, and these once 
barely accessible regions have offered sites for a number 
of resorts of health and pleasure, such as 
of S slnftariL Simla, Darjeeling, Nainital, Mdri, Shillong, 

Mussoorie, Mahabalesvar, and Ootacamund. 

Another blessing which English rule has conferred upon 
India, is facility of communication between different parts of 
the Peninsula. Nations that were not 
nicattons?°^"^'^* known to one another by name, have 

now become friends and neighbours. By 
railway, the remotest corners of India may be reached from 
the capital in the course of four or five days, and through the 
telegraph, a message can be sent to any distance in half an 
hour. Formerly, while one part of India reaped a super- 
abundant crop, and the people had no means of disposing of the 
surplus, another part was, perhaps, the scene of a devastating 
famine. But improved communications have facilitated the 
distribution of food-grains, and famine is becoming more and 
more rare. 

India has alwa3-s required a strong government, and no 
government has been stronger than that of the English. It 
has not onij’ secured India from foreign invasion, but it has 
checked all violent and organised crime. The Thugs, who, in 
the name of religion, committed the grossest atrocities on 

_ travellers, have been almost e.vtirpated, and 
ouppresston j i , , . 

of violent crimes, oacoits nave been put down with a strong 

hand. The dacoits of Bengal, the Pindaris 

of Central India, and the various marauding tribes that lived 
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by plunder and violence, have been compelled to take to 
peaceful occupations. 

Pestilence was another scourge of India, which swept 

Sanitations millions at a time from particular 

localities. Ancient India, stood aghast 
at these terrible visitations of Providence and sought reme- 
dies for them only in prayer and worship. The Brahmans, 
indeed, laid down minute rules of conduct, named Ac/idras, by 
strictly observing which individuals might avert these cala- 
mities and attain longevity. But it was reserved for the 
British Government to grapple successfully with these peri- 
odical visitations by draining marshes, supplying the urban 
population with filtered water, and establishing organised sys- 
tems of conservancy. No Government has ever bestowed so 
much attention on the task of securing the lives and properties 
of its subjects, not only from foreign and domestic enemies, but 
even from the visitations of Providence. But an enlightened Go- 
vernment does not rest content merely with securing the lives 
and properties of its subjects. It endeavours also to make 
life endurable and enjoyable. 

British rule has indeed wrought a great revolution in the 
economy of the country. Industries which 
were the pride and glory of India, and all 
her fine arts, have dwindled into insignificance owing to British 
competition. The manufacture of cloth, whether woollen, silk, 
or cotton, and of cutlerj', has fallen mainly into the hands of the 
English. This was a serious change and one that was fraught 
with immense suffering to those whose occupations were thus 
taken away. But the evil has been more than compensated by 
the introduction of British capital, which has enabled India to 
undertake gigantic Railway works, and at a great outlay to 
establish the Cotton, Jute, Tea, and Indigo industries, afford- 
ing occupation to millions of the natives of India. But the 
greatest glory of English rule in India is the noble attempt that 
is being made to educate the masses. Education was, in all 
preceding periods, confined to the higher classes. The 
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MASS EDUCATION. 


Toleration. 


masses were steeped in ignorance and superstition. British 
rule has established vernacular schools in almost every village, 
affording opportunities to all classes of the people to improve 
their minds. Popular education is given 
Mass education. through the medium of the vernacular, and 

high education through the medium of English, and no distinc- 
tion is made of caste, colour, or creed in the steps thus taken 
for the diffusion of knowledge. A great impetus has also been 
given to the study of the classical -literature of India. Sanskrit 
classical works, which had long lain buried in oblivion, are being 
searched for, published, studied, commented upon, and trans- 
lated, — revealing the part, which for four thousand years Indian 
civilisation played in the various departments of life. A prose 
literature has sprung up in almost all the vernaculars, which 
has a large field for improvement and usefulness before it. 

The policy of strict neutrality in religious matters is another 
excellent feature of English rule in India. 
It has given rise to many new religions. 
Raj^ Rim Mohan Riy founded the Brahmo Samij, the mem- 
bers of which are strict monotheists. His great successor was 
the late Keshav Chandra Sen, who carried the ideas of the 
founder a little further. Dayananda Sarasvatf, who founded 
the A'ryya Samij, also believed in one God. The Musal- 
mans also have developed a new reform under the name of 
Fardzi. Christian Missionaries of various denominations have 
done much good in diffusing education, in reclaiming the hill 
tribes, and giving shape to their languages. The names of 
Schwartz, Carey, Marshman, Ward, and Duff deserve all honour 
from the people of India. 

The history of India is the history of mighty individuals. 

Its people are, to a very great extent, in- 
capable of united action. But under the 
fostering care of their present rulers, who 
are noted for their capacity for such action, they are 
being made to understand its value. The Government of 
India has recently given the people the privilege of electino- 
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representatives on Municipal and District Boards, and even in 
the Universities; ,and the Legislative Councils have lately been 
remodelled so as to include a number of representatives of the 
people. 

The policy of Lord William Bentinck, who was the first 
Employment of admit the natives of India to responsible 
Natives in_ the offices of the State, has undergone gradual 
ubiic Service. expansion, culminating in the Public Service 
Commission, which has thrown open to them all the higher 
ranks of the Service with the exception of a few of the most 
important appointments, reserved exclusively for the members 
of the British race. Natives can now aspire to high offices 
in the Administrative Service without going to England. 

Under British rule, for the first time in India, it has been 
declared that every man is equal in the eye of the law, 
and the Indian Judiciary have obtained an honourable reputa- 
tion for incorruptibility and judicial capacity. India under- 
stands and appreciates the value of British rule, and earnestly 
and sincerely desires its long continuance. 


FINIS. 
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GENBSL0C3ICAL TABLE OF THE FAMILY OF S'lVAJl'; 

(Satdra Branch). 

I. S'ivaji' 
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A CHRONOLddlCAL TAfeLE tiF, THE ^RRiNCIPAL 
EVENTS IN INDIAN HISTORY. 


B.fC. 

557 The Birth of Buddha. 

521 Persian invasion lunde'r Darius. 

477 Death of Buddha. 

467 Death of Mah4v(ra, the founder of the Jaina religion. 

327 'Invasion of India by Alexander. 

320 Chandra Gupta rises to power. 

312 Chandra Gupta is made king. 

312 to 307' Megasthenes at P&taliputra. 

<292 -The death of Chandra Gupta. 

264 Bindusir dies and ASoka becomes king. 

256 The Bactrian kingdom fpunded- 

223 A5oka dies. 

181 The Sungas or Mitras become Emperors. 

,111 . The Kdnva dynasty usurp the Empire. 

71 The Andhras conquer Magadha. 

56 . Starting of the Mdlava Era. 

A. D. 

50 Gohdopherus, king in the Punjab. 

■78 . .'Kanishka becomes emperor. Starting of the Saka era. 

,249 Starting of the Chedi Era. 

/3f5 Starting of the Nepal or Gupta Era. 

426 Kings of V'alabhf known as MahSrfi.jfis, 

468 The last mention of Skanda Gupta. 

510 The last mention of Bhfinu Gupta. ’ 

533 'Ya^odharmadev expels the Hunas and changes 

Mdlava Era to Vikrama Era. The battle of Korur. 
519 to 549 Qurjara kings of Litamandal. 

607 Harshavardhan ascends the throne of Kanauj. 

627. to 642 Hiouen Thsang in India. 

7 II to 760 The first Muhammadan conquest under Cisim. 

,736 The foundation of the Tomar kingdom at Delhi. 

744 The fall of Valabhf. 

746 Thei foundation of the city of Anahilpattan and of the 

dynasty of Chdpotkatas. 

672 A'ditya .Sen of Magadha declares himself independent. ' 

752 The RAshtrakutas overthrow the Chdlukyas of VdtSpi. ‘ 

943 The ChSpotk'atas are overthrown. The Chdldkyas come 

to power in Guzerat. 

972 ■ ■ ChiWkya Tailapa overthrows the Rdsbtrakutas of 

Mdnyakheta, 
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977 

997 

JOOI 

joo6 

looS- 

joio 

1023 

1024 
1206 
1030 
1036 

1062 

lobb- 

1081 

in9' 

itsr 

IIS7 

1186 

1189 

1191 

1193 

1194 

1197 

1199 

1202 

1205 

1232 

128S 

1295 

1297 

1310 

1316 

1321 

1325 

1336 

1337 
1345 


Subuktigfn ascends the throne of GhaznC 
Subuktigfn dies and Mahmdd ascends the throne. 

First invasion of Mahindd. 

Bhoj becomes king of Mdlava. 

Fourth invasion of Mahmdd. 

Fifth invasion of Mabnsdd. 

Tenth invasion of Mahmdd and the annexation of the- 
Punjab to the Ghaznf Empire. 

Twelfth invasion of Mahmdd 

Mahmdd destroys the temple of SomanSth. 

Death of Mahmdd, 

Re-biiilding of the temple of Somandth by Bhfmadev 
of Guzerat. 

Death of Bhoj. 

Conversion of Tibet by Dfpankar Srljndna. 

Chola conquest of Orissa. Building of the temple of 
Jaganndth. 

Starting of the Laksbmana Sen Era. 

The Chauhdns conquer the Tomaras. 

Chedi Vijjala conquers Kalydna. 

Muhammad of Ghor conquers the town of Uch in 
the Punjab. 

Muhammad of Ghor takes possession of Lahore. 
Yddava Bhillama conquers Knlydna. 

Muhammad of Ghor defeated by Prithvl R5y. 
Muhammad of Ghor completely defeats the Hindus 
under Prithvf R5y, who is killed. 

Muhammad of Ghor invades Kanauj, defeats Jay 
Chandra, and annexes Kanauj, and Benares, 
Bakhtiyir Khiliji conquers Behar. 

Bengal conquered by Bakhtiydr. 

The B5ghel4s expel Muhammadans from Guzerat and 
overthrow the Ch5liikya dynasty, 

Muhammad Ghorf killed by the Gakkhars of the Pun- 
jab. 

Sultfin Altamsh sacks Ujjayinl and destroys the famous 
temple of MahSkSla. 

The fall of the Slave Kings. The Kbilijis come to 
power 

Alkuddin Khiliji ascends the throne of Delhi. 

AlSuddfn Khiliji annexes Guzerat and M^Iava. 

AMuddfn Khiliji conquers the Deccan. 

Death of Alduddfn Khiliji. 

The end of the Khilijis. The Tugblaks come to power. 
Muhamrnad Tughlak ascends the throne. 

Foundation of the Hindu kingdom of Vijaynacar 
(Bukka Familyi. 

The rebellion of the Amirani Sada. 

H^ji IliSs declares the independence of Bengal. 
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1347 

1351 

1394 

1396 

1398 

'J4OI 

1412 

1424 

1478 

>1481 

1487 

1489 

1491 

1494 

1494 

1498 

1500 

T512 

'I516 

iiS 26 

1526 

1527 

1529 

1530 

3536 

,1540 

1542 

1555 

1556 

1557 

1560 

1563 

1565 

1565 

1568 

1572 

1572 

1575 

1599 

1605 

1615 

1627 

1627 


The Deccan declares itself independent. The founda- i 
tion of the Bahmanf kingdom. , , 

Death of Muhammad Tughlak, ' and the succession' 
of Firoz Tughlak. r 

MAlik-us-Sharq declares himself independent at Jaun- ; 
pur. 

Guzerat asserts its independence. 

Invasion of Timdr. 

Mdlava asserts its independence. 

The extinction of the Pathdn Empire. ^ 

Annexation of the Kdkateya kingdom by the Bahmanfs. 
Bahlol Lodf annexes Jaunpur. 

Assassination of Mahmud Gd win. 

Narasinha becomes king of Vijaynagar. , 

Bijapur and Berar established as independent king- 
doms. 

Foundation of the kingdom of Ahmadnagar. 

Annexation of Behar by Sikandar Lodf., 

Alduddfn Husain Shih ascends the throne of Bengal. 
Vasco de Gama lands at Calicut. 

Foundation of Agra by Sikandar Lodf. 

Foundation of the Golkonda kingdom. 

Death of Sikandar Lodf. 

Invasion of Bibar. End of the Lodfs. End of the 
Bahmanfs. Bidar becomes an independent kingdom. 
First battle of Pinipat. 

Battle of Sikri. 

Conquest of Chitor by Bahidur Shih of Guzerat. 

Death of Bibar and succession of Humiyiin. 

Milava annexed to Guzerat. 

Humiyiin defeated by Sher Shih, who ascends the 
throne of Delhi. 

Birth of Akbar. 

Humiyiin re-conquers Delhi. 

Second battle of Pinipat. ; 

Death of Bahidur Shih of Guzerat. 

Akbar begins to reign independently. 

Sulaimin Kirinf establishes his independence in Bengal. 
Battle of Tilikot. 

Annexation of Orissa by Kilipihir. 

Conquest of Chitor by Akbar. 

Berar ceases to be an independent kingdom. 

Guzerat made over to Akbar. 

Bengal annexed to the Mughal empire by Akbar. 
Establishment of the East India Company. 

Death of Akbar and succession of Jahingfr. 

Arrival of Sir Thomas Roe in India. 

Death of Jahingfr and succession of Shih Jahin. 

Birth of S’vajf. 
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163& 

1639 

1658 

1659 

i6S9' • 

1659 

1664 

1666 

1670 

1671 
1674 
1680 
1683 
16S8 ■ 
1689 
169S 
169S 
1700 

J704 

1707 

1708 
1 70S 

1712 

17t2' 

1717 

1719 


1720 

1721 
1728 
1730 


1731 

I73S 


1739 

1740 


1740- 

1742 

I74S 

1748 

1748 

1748 

1751 

1752 
1752 


Ahmadnagar annexed to the Mughal 'empire. 
Foundation of Madras- 

Battle of Ujjayinf'and the defeat of YaSovanta Sinha; 
Battle of KajoS. 

D 5 r& betrayed into the hands of Aurangzeb and sen*- 
tenced to death. 

Aurangzeb ascends the throne. 

Sivajf assumes the title of R 5 jSi 

Aurangzeb’s treaty with ^ivajf; and ^ivajPs visit to Delhil 
Sivajf’s war with the Mughals. 

Re-ifnposition of the Jizya. 

Sivajf assumes the title of MahdrAjft. 

Death of ^ ivajf and: the accession of Sambhdjf, 
Aurangzeb marches to conquer the Deccan, 

Bombay made over to the East India Company. 
Sambhdjt sentenced to death and accession of Sivajf II. 
Fort William is built. 

The fall of Ginji. 

The death of RdjS RSm. 

Foundation of Murshidabad. 

Death of Aurangzeb; and accession of BahSdur Sh&h.-. 
Release of Sihu. M 4 rh 5 ttd Civil War. 

Assassination of Guru Govinda. 

Death of Bahddur Shdh and accession of Farukhsiydr: ' 
Bdldjf Bi^vandth Bhatta founds the Peshwa family. 
Treaty of the Mughals with Rdjd Sdbu. 

Death of Farukhsiydr, and accession of Muhammad' 
Shdh. 

Bdjf Rdo becomes Peshwa. 

The Nizam revolts. 

The Nizam makes peace with Bdjf Rdo. 

Kolhdpur made a separate kingdom. End of the Mdr- 
hdttd Civil War. 

Battle of Dubhoy. 

Bdjf Rdo obtains Mdlava. 

Invasion of Nddir Shdh, 

Death of Bdjf Rdo, and the succession of Bdldjf Bdiri 
Rdo. •, 

Ali Vardi Khdn becomes viceroy of Bengal; 

Invasion of Bengal by Raghujf Bhonsld. 

First invasion of Ahmad Shdh Abddlf. 

Death of Muhammad Shdh and accession of Ahmad 
Shdh. 

Death of Rdjd Sdhu and removal of the Peshwa W 
Poona. 

Death' of the first Nizam. 

Second in vasion-of Ahmad Shdh Abddlf.' 

Clive’s-defence of Atkot,- 
Cession of Orissa to the MfirhdttdS; 


1754 

1755 
17561 
1-756 : • 

1756 

1757 >' 

1758 

1759 
1759 
1759 i ' 

1759 

1760 

1760 

1761 
1761 
1761 

1762. 

1763 

1763 

1764' - 

1765 

1765 

1769 

17,74 

1771 

1772 

1774 

1775 
1776; ; 

1779 

1779 

1780 

1781 

1782 

1782 

1783 

1784 

1785 

1786 
17.87 ' 
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Death of Ahmad Shih, and accessipn of.A'Iamgfr II, 
Conquest of Guzerat by the Mdrhittds. 

-Third itlvasion pf Ahmad Shdfi AbdiH. ■ 

Death of (Ali Vardi- Khin and succession of Sirfijud- 

dauld. . ' ’ 

The Massacre of Black Hole. 

.Theibattle.of.Pl^ssey, - 
The Mdrh&ttds conquer Lahore. 

Loss :of,F.r,ench ; influence in the Deccan. 

Fourth, invasion of Ahmad Sh&h. Ahd&lf. 

Shdh AAam II. proclaims himself Emperor. 

Sad&§iv obtains Ahmadnagar. 

Clive returns to England. ' . 

.'IJyder A.liibecornes Suhdn of Maisur. 

Capture of Pondicherry by the English. 

Thirdi battle of- Pfinipat. 

Death of Bdldjf BdjI Rdo and succession of MfidHava 

Rdo. ■ ■ r. 

Sikh, conquest oflthe Punjab. 

Mddhava Rdo proceeds against Hyder Ali. 

Battles; of. Udydndld and Gheria. . 

Battle. pfjBaxar. 

Grant of the Djv4nj ;of Bengal, Behar, and Orissa to the 
East Jn.dia Company. .. . 

ShtLh.A'lam LI. agrees to. live, under British protection,^ 
Hyder Ali inva.des the Carnatic (First Maisur War). ’ ' 
Bidyajf'HtJshna invades Hihdusthfin. Shdh A'lam..II. 

renounces British protection and proceeds to Delhi.'" 
Death of Mddhava Rdo and succession of ^ddhaya 
Rdo Ndrdyan. , ^ ' .'.'i' 

War.ren Hastings as .Governor. Ndrdyan Rdo mur* 
dere.d. . - ' - - ’ - 

The Rohilla War. 

First Mdrhdttd War. 

Treaty of Purandar. 

Second Mdrhdttd War. 

Convention ofWargdon. 

Hastings quarrels with Chait .Sinha. 

Second Mais.ur .war. 

Treaty of Salbai. 

Death of Hyder. 

Treaty of. Mangalore. 

.Pitt’s ilndia BiU; passed. 

Hastings returns to England and Sir John Macpher,- 
son becomes Governor-General. . 1 - 

Lord Cornwallis appointed Goyernor-General. 

S.hdh Aflam 11. , .Winded 'by GhultoJ^ Sindhia 
supretiie in Hindusthdn. ‘ ^ 

Triple Alliancej against Tipu Sultan. , 


1790 
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1792 

1790-92 

1793 


1795 

1795 

1798 

1799 

1799 

1800 

1801 

1802 

1803 
1803 

1803 

1804 

1804 

1805 

1805 

1806 
1809 

1813 

1813-15 

1817 

1818 

1823 

1824 
1826 

1826 

1828—1835 

1836 

1839 

1839 

1841 

1842 

1842 

1843 

1843 

1844 

1845 
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Chinese invasion of NepaL 
Third Maisur War. 

The Permanent Settlement and the return of Lord 
Cornwallis to England. Sir John Shore Governor- 
General. 

Battle of Kurdli. 

Suicide of Msdhava R5o N5r£yan ; and succession of 
Bdj£ R 40 II. 

Marquis of Wellesley, Governor-General. 

The policy of Subsidiary Alliance started. 

Fourth Maisur War and restoration of the Hindu 
dynasty in Maisur. 

Death of NAnA Farnavis. 

Ranajit Sinha assumes the title of MahirSjd. 

Treaty of Bassein. 

Third Marh4tt£ war. Battle of Assai. 

Battle of Laswari. 

Battle of Arg£on. 

The English become the Paramount power in India; 
War with Holkar. 

Lord Cornwallis comes to India a second time. 

Death of Lord Cornwallis at Ghazipur. Lord Minto 
appointed Governor-General. 

The Vellore mutiny. Death of Shdh Alam. 

The Sikh chiefs to the east of the Sutlej place them- 
selves under British protection. 

Lord Minto leaves India. The Marquis of Hastings 
appointed Governor-General. 

The Nepal war. 

Pindari war. Battle of Mehidpur. 

Fourth MArhattd war Bdjf Rdo overthrown. 

The Marquis of Hastings returns to England. Lord 
Amherst sent out as Governor General. 

The first Burmese war. 

Cession of Assam, Arakan, and Tenaserim to the 
English. 

Capture of Bharatpur. 

Lord William Bentinck, Governor-General. 

Lord Auckland, Governor-General. 

The first Afgh&n war. 

Death of Ranajit Sinha. 

Sir Alexander Burnes killed. 

Lord Ellenborough appointed Governor-General. 

Dost Muhammad returns to Kabul. 

The Sindh war. 

The Gwalior war. 

Retirement of Lord Ellenborough. Lord Hardinge, 
Govern or-Gen era). 

Battles of Mudki and Ferozpur. 
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1846 

1846 

1846 

1848 

1848 

1849 
1849 
1849 
1849 

1852 

1853 

1856 

1856 

1856 

1857 

1858 
1858 
1862 

1862—63- 

1864 

1864 

1869 

1872 

1872 

1875 

1876 

1877 

1878 

1879 

1879 — 80 

1880 — 84 
1884—88 

1886 . 

1887 

1888—93 

1891 

1893 


Battle of Aliwal. 

Battle of Sobrdon. 

Treaty of Mian Mir. 

Retirement of Lord Hardinge. Lord Dalhousie, Gover- 
nor-General. 

The second Sikh war. 

Capture of Multan. 

Battle of Chillianwala. 

Battle of Gujarat. ■ 

Annexation of the Punjab, 

The second Burmese war. 

Annexation of Jhansi and Nagpur. 

Annexation of Oudh. 

Retirement of Lord Dalhousie : and the appointment 
of Lord Canning. 

English war with China and Persia. 

The Sepoy Munity. 

Assumption of direct administration by the Queen, 

The Queen’s Proclamation issued! 

Lord Canning leaves India. 

Lord Elgin. 

Lord Lawrence appointed Governor-General. 

The Bhutan war. 

Lord Mayo appointed Governor-General. 

Assassination of Lord Mayo. 

Lord Northbrook, Governor-General. 

The visit of the Prince of Wales, 

Lord Lytton appointed Governor-General. 

The Queen assumes the title of Empress of India. 

The second Afghan war. 

The Treaty of Gandamak. 

The third Afghan war. 

Lord Ripon. 

Lord Dufferin. 

Annexation of Burma. 

Her Majesty’s Jubilee. 

Lord Lansdowne. 

The Manipur war. 

Lord Elgin, the present Governor-General appointed. - 
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1774 Warren Hastings. 

1785 Sir John Macpherson, (officiating). 

1786 Earl (afterwards Marquis) of Cornwallis. 

1793 Sir. John Shore. 

1798 Earl of Mornington (Marquis of Wellesley). 

1805 Marquis of Cornwallis (second time). 

1805 Sir George Barlow (temporary). 

1807 Lord; (afterwards Earl of) Minto. 

1813 Earl of Moira (Marquis of Hastings). 

1823 John Adam (officiating). 

1823 Lord (afterwards Earl oft Amherst. 

1828 Lord William Cavendish Bentinck, 

1835 Sir Charles Metcalfe (afterwards Lord Metcalfe, tem- 

porary). 

1836 Lord (afterwards Earl of) Auckland. 

1842 Lord (afterwards Earl of) Ellenborough, 

1844 Sir Henry (afterwards Viscount) Hardinge. 

1848 Earl (afterwards Marquis) of Dalhousie. 

1856 Viscount (afterwards Earl) Canning. 

VICEROYS UNDER THE QUEEN. 

1858 • Earl Canning. 

1862 Lord Elgin. 

1863 Sir William Denison (officiating). 

1864 Sir John Lawrence (afterwards Lord Lawrence). 

1869 Earl of Mayo. 

1872 Lord (afterwards Earl of) Northbrook. 

1876 Lord (afterwards Earl of) Lytton. 

1880 Marquis of Ripon. 

1884 Earl of Dufferin (afterwards Marquis of Dufferin and 

Ava). 

t888 Marquis of Lansdowne. 

X893 Lord Elgin. 
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AbdulIS, king of Golbonda ; 96, 
Saiyyad, 139, 140, 141. 
Abdul'jKhdn/U2bek 119. 

Abdur Rahman 240. 

Abdur Razzak 103;. 

Abhay Sinha 142I 
Abhidharma,i2; 

Aborigines, the 3, 8. 

Abu (Mount) 38. 

Abul Fazl 125. • 

Abul Fateh Lodf 68, 69. 

Abul Hasan 134, 137.! 

Abyssinians, the 84, 91, gdj 151-, 
153. i6i- 
Achalgarh 38, 

A'ch^ras 245. 

A'chSiyya Chdrdmani loi. 

Achyuta R5y 103. 

A'dam. Khdn. i 19. - 
Adam, Mr. 213. 

Adili IIS, 1 16. 

Adil Shihfs, the 98, iSli 
Ad£na Beg 145, 181. 

Adfna Masjid 83. 

A'di^dr 33, 34., 

A'dityasen .27. • 

Adhvaryu.sv. ■ 

Afghdnisthdn 2, 17, 2 i 7 , 218, 241.. 
Afglidns(.the-68,;2iSj 219, -220, 225. 
Afrdsidb Khdn 173. 

Afzal JShdnuS3.-. 

Agarvvdid Banid 140. 

Agastyaj a-.VediciRishii 2, a medical 
writer, 60. . . :~ 


Agnew, Mn Vans. 224. 

Agni, a Vedic god 2. 

Agnimitra 19. 

Agra 83, 209, 221, 231, 23s. 

Ahalyd Bdi 184. 

Ahluvdld Misl 181, 

Ahmadabad 86, 165, ,172. 

. Ahmadnagar 93, 95, 103, 122, 127, 
160, 166, 208. i 

Ahmad Shdh, of Guzerat, 86 ; of- 
Ahmadnagar, .94, 95,; of Delhi 144. 
Ahmad Shdh of Bengal, 83. 

Ahmad Shdh Abddlf 144, 145, 181, 
182, 217. 

Ahmad Shdh Bahmanf 48, 90. 

Aini Akbari 184. 

Ajanta 61.;. 

Ajdtafatru (King of Magadha) 10. 
A'jfvaka 10, 56. 

Ajmir37, 215. 

Akbar 88, 89, 93, pS, 99, 104, 106. 

1 16, to 129. 

Akbar II. 147. 

Akbar Khdn 218. 

Akbarndma 184. 

A'lamgir I., or Aurangzeb, 131. 
A'lamgfr.ll. 14s 
A'ld Sinha 181. 

Alduddfn Ghorf 71. 

Alduddfn Hussain Shdh 84, 85. 
Alduddfn Khiliji 39, 40, 48, 75, 102, 
107. 

Albuquerque 109. 

Alexander the. Great 13, 14.17. i°°* 
Ali Adil Shdh 98. 99. 

I Ali Bdrid 94. 

I Ali Gauhar 145, 190. 
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Aligarh 207, 231. 

All Masjid 219, 240. 

AH Vardi Kh&n 143, i8g. 
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247. 

Impey, Sir Elijah 200. 
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Indore 176. 
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S'ivr^i 212. 
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Sleeman, Colonel 216. 
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Solar Dynasty 22, 46, 50. 

Soma 3. 8. 

SomanSth 40, 70, 86. 
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V(ra Bukka 103. 

Vlrbal 126. 

Vi^dladev 40, 42, 

Vishnu 23, 45, 51, 59. 
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Vishnu purdna 8. 
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ViSvdmitra, a Vedic Rishi a. 

ViSv’ds Rdo 147, 

ViSvedvar Bhalta lOi. 
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Vopadev 47. 
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